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Art.  I.— FKNELON’S  FLOCK. 

1.  Fcnelon  et  Madame  Guyon.  Documents  nouvcaux  et  inedita, 

par  M.  Maurice  Masson.  Ilachette.  1907. 

2.  A  Short  aiid  easy  Method  of  Prayer.  Translated  from  the 

French  of  Madame  Guyon.  Allenson.  1907. 

3.  Histoire  de  Fi'nelon.  Par  le  Cardinal  de  Bausset. 

4.  Ffnelon.  Par  Paul  Janet,  de  I’lnstitut.  Hachette.  1903. 

5.  Works  and  Correspondence  of  F£nelon,  Saint-Simon, 

Racine,  D’Aouesseau,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  etc. 

‘  Son  petit  troupeau  choisi,  dont  il  etait  le  cceur.  Tame,  la  vie  et 
I’oracle.’ — Saint-Simon,  t.  xi.  ch.  xxii. 

Towards  the  fortieth  year  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  all  the  new 
perfection  and  grandeur  of  Versailles,  a  change  began 
to  steal  over  the  spirit  of  the  French  ideal ;  as  though  the  nation, 
like  the  King,  had  reached  the  farther  side  of  youth,  while  the 
gathering  years  brought  out  in  the  brilliant  Roi-Soleil  an  un¬ 
suspected  likeness  to  his  melancholy  father.  In  that  solid 
classic  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  fresh  note  began 
to  sound,  plaintive,  romantic.  La  Fontaine,  summing  up  his 
pleasures,  finds  one  dearer  than  them  all — reaches,  beyond  all 
customary  delights, 

Jusqu’au  sombre  plaisir  d’un  cceur  melancolique — 

and  cherishes  a  melancholy  heart  in  a  solitude  more  pleasant 
than  the  Court : 

Solitude,  ou  je  trouve  une  douceur  secrete. 

'  All  rights  reserved. 
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Here  and  there,  already,  in  the  poetry,  the  prose,  and  especially 
the  private  correspondence  of  those  times,  a  chime  rings  out, 
a  peal  of  haunting  bells,  different  from  the  official  music  of  fife 
and  trumpet.  There  is  a  sense  of  retreat  and  recollection, 
best  expressed  in  three  French  words :  RecueUlement,  IrUimUf, 
Sagesse.  Although  the  King  destroyed  (as  invidious  to  religion 
and  society)  the  solitudes  of  Port  Royal,  within  a  footstep  of 
his  throne-room  such  a  solitude  arose,  but  interior ;  and  in 
those  dazzling  galleries  of  mirrors,  a  new  desire  awoke  for  some¬ 
thing  deep,  essential,  aloof.  In  coteries  and  corners,  a  few  chosen 
friends  confided  to  each  other  their  delight  in  an  honest  mystery, 
and  dreamed  together  of  the  spiritual  life.  Persons  occupied  with 
great  affairs  met  in  a  new  ideal  secretly,  as  though  it  were  a 
catacomb.  Their  lives  and  what  is  left  of  their  spiritual  letters 
avoided  publicity,  attained  it  by  accident,  remain  a  classic— 
but  a  classic  rarely  opened.  Their  genius  is  withdrawn,  full 
of  a  dreamy  languor,  as  quiet,  as  unresisting,  as  the  fall  of 
autumn  leaves  on  windless  afternoons;  possessing  an  outlook 
singularly  pure  and  vast,  like  the  wide  grey  views  from  terraced 
balustrades  which  command  a  great  stretch  of  country :  and 
notwithstanding  all  this  largeness,  their  writings  exhale  a 
subtle  spirit  of  suffering,  a  perfume,  penetrating,  bruised,  as 
though  we  trod  verbena  underfoot.  It  is  the  very  music  of 
renunciation,  or,  as  Fenelon  would  say,  ‘  un  Amen  continuel 
‘  au  fond  du  coeur.’ 

No  less  than  great  calamities  the  tediousness  of  system  drives 
inwards  the  soiils  of  men  and  encourages  a  mystical  religion. 
Not  Rome  itself — not  the  monotonous  magnificent  ennui  of  the 
Roman  Empire — could  equal  the  tedium  of  Versailles.  A  life 
of  constant  ceremony  without  retirement  provokes  such  a  sense 
of  arid  forsakenness  as  no  mere  abandonment  can  attain. 
There  is  a  sort  of  peace  in  loneliness.  Let  us  read  the  letters 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  in  order 
to  plumb  such  an  abyss  of  sheer  ennui  as  man  or  woman  could 
not  endure  without  an  inward  refuge. 

What  was  Versailles  ?  A  palace  without  a  capital,  self- 
centred  ;  a  palace  unfinished,  whose  ornaments  were  rising 
day  by  day.  At  the  bidding  of  the  King,  a  new  city  grew  and 
budded  round  the  palace,  like  that  city  of  Salente,  which  Mentor 
was  to  visit  with  his  pupil,  TMemaque  : 

‘  C’etait  une  ville  naissante,  semblable  a  une  jeune  plante.  Chaque 
jour,  chaque  heure  elle  croissait  avec  magnificence,  a  chaque  moment 
qu’on  la  voit  on  y  trouve  un  nouvel  eclat.  Toute  la  cote  retentis^t 
des  cris  des  ouvriers  et  des  coups  de  marteau ;  les  pierres  etaient 
suspendues  en  I’air  avec  des  cordes,  et  le  roi  Idomenee,  donnant 
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partout  les  ordres  lui-iiieme,  faisait  avancer  les  ouvrages  avec  une 
incroyable  diligence.’ 

There  is  a  singular  melancholy  which  is  endemic  in  new 
quarters ;  nothing  roots  there ;  no  associations  have  had  time 
to  form :  all  is  recent,  unripe,  jejune  and  rigid.  Towards  1682, 
when  first  the  Court  came  to  dwell  in  the  unfinished  marvel  of 
its  palace,  Versailles  was  a  new  quarter,  like  that  vast  suburb 
of  recent  Rome  which  appears  a  desert  beside  the  ruins  of 
antiquity.  The  light  white  plaster-dust  eddied  and  drifted  in 
those  symmetrical  streets  and  powdered  the  branches  of  the 
spindly  trees  beginning  to  take  root  along  its  pompous  avenues. 
Thousands  of  men  were  toiling  at  Marly  to  raise  the  waters  of 
the  Seine  and  flood  the  new  canals  and  fountains.  And  the 
fresh  walls  glittered  white  in  the  flat  country  side.  The 
courtiers,  incessantly  hurrying  down  the  corridors  of  the  palace, 
were,  like  the  building  itself,  new  to  the  place ;  detached  from 
their  families  and  occupations,  they  stood  there  on  view,  like 
cut  flowers  in  sand,  drawing  no  nourishment  from  divided  roots. 
His  Majesty’s  pleasure  was  their  one  affair.  He  expected  them 
to  pay  him  the  respect  of  their  attendance,  and  could  blight  any 
man’s  future  with  the  phrase,  ‘  C’est  un  homme  que  je  ne  vois 
‘  jamais.’ 

Therefore  the  throng  of  his  satellites  crowded  round  him, 
drifting  from  corridor  to  corridor,  according  to  the  rumour  of 
his  passage  ;  behold  them,  in  defiance  of  catarrh  and  toothache, 
pacing  the  windy  gardens  through  blustering  March  and  damp 
October,  for  the  King  (sole  of  his  Court)  was  insensible  to 
weather  and  happiest  out  of  doors ;  yet  should  he  imagine 
himself  to  be  amused  or  occupied  witlun,  behold  them  again, 
mute  and  smiling,  standing  elegantly  in  decorative  groups 
through  endless  afternoons,  while  His  Majesty  shuffles  his 
cards  or  appears  engrossed  at  his  writing  table.  Hurrying 
hither  and  thither,  or  wearily  dawdling,  in  the  dazed  and  purpose¬ 
less  fatigue  of  dumb  supernumeraries,  these  persons  learned 
in  a  hard  school  the  value  of  solitude,  of  nature,  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  passing  her  life  among 
them,  understands  and  murmurs : 

‘  il  n’y  a  rien  de  pareil  a  I’enuui  qui  les  devore  !  ’  ‘  You  think  you 
are  dull  at  school,’  she  says  to  her  young  pensioners  at  Saint-Cyr. 
‘Contrast  your  liberty  with  our  life  at  Court !  When  the  King  is  in 
my  room  I  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  ;  if  he  be  occupied,  no  one 
speaks.  If  you  were  in  my  place,  in  my  chamber  (which  is  the 
most  privileged  circle  at  Court),  during  a  great  part  of  yomr  life, 
silent  and  motionless,  you  would  be  more  than  dull.  I  tell  you,  you 
would  burst  I  Vous  piiiUeriei  I  ’ 
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In  this  atmosphere  of  grandeur  and  monotony  the  more 
sensitive  of  these  courtiers  sought  an  interior  shelter,  lost 
themselves  in  their  own  thoughts,  brooding,  among  all  these 
shows,  on  their  relation  to  a  supersensual  sphere.  There  is 
an  invisible  cleavage  in  that  society.  Many  of  the  most 
gifted  held,  with  Boileau,  that  human  beings  are  chiefly 
interesting  as  factors  of  the  social  world  ; 

‘  Nous  naissons,  nous  vivons,  pour  la  societe. 

A  nous-memes  livres  dans  une  solitude 
Notre  bonheur  bientot  fait  notre  inquietude.’ 

How  interesting  to  compare  such  a  state  of  mind  with  that  of 
Ebroin  in  Fenelon’s  ‘  Dialogues  des  Morts,’  where  he  avows  his 
preference  for  a  ‘  beau  desert.’ 

‘  N’admircz-vous  pas  ces  ruisseaux  qui  tombentdes  montagnes? 
Ces  rochers  escarpes  et  en  partie  converts  de  mousse  ?  Ces  vieux 
arbrcs,  qui  paraissent  aussi  anciens  quo  la  tcrrc  ou  ils  sont  plants  ? 
La  Nature  a  ici  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  brut  qui  plait,  et  qui  fait  rever  agri- 
ablemerU.’ 

Could  Obermann,  or  Saint-Preux,  or  Manfred,  have  expressed 
more  clearly  the  very  spirit  of  romance  ? 

Fenelon  was  the  first  poet  of  mountain  scenery,  and  he  wrote 
a  fine  ode :  ‘  Montagnes  de  qui  I’audace.’  He  would  have  agreed 
with  Racine,  who,  when  La  Fontaine  proposed  to  read  a  poem 
to  his  fortunate  friends,  said  they  would  enjoy  it  still  more 
under  the  trees  in  the  country ;  and  he  would  not  have  agreed 
with  Boileau,  who  then  declared  that  the  Royal  Park  was 
country  enough  :  ‘  Allons  voir  les  nouveaux  embellissements  de 
Versailles  !  ’  To  Racine,  to  Fenelon,  nature  was  more  than  art : 

‘  Quand  elle  est  en  liberte 
La  Nature  est  inimitable  !  ’ 

sang  the  future  tragedian  in  stiff  early  verses,  which  he  was 
too  often  to  belie.  Another  feeling  binds  together  the  memories 
of  the  Jansenist  Racine  and  the  Anti-Jansenist  Fenelon  :  either 
of  them  risked  (and  incurred)  disgrace  by  drawing  the  King’s 
attention  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  peasants.  The 
inner  life,  the  love  of  solitude,  a  passionate  pity  for  the  poor, 
the  sense  of  Nature,  an  admiration  for  mountain  scenery— these 
are  scattered  traits  which,  sixty  years  later,  Rousseau  shall 
find,  gathering  from  these  dropped  seeds  the  sheaves  of  an 
ample  harvest.  Those  days  are  still  far  off,  and  we  must  not 
exaggerate  the  dawning  romantic  tendency  in  Fenelon.  But, 
discerning  it,  we  find  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  ideahsts 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  claimed  an  ancestor  in  the  author 
of  ‘  Telemaque.’  The  good  archbishop,  seeking  in  person  a 
farmer’s  strayed  or  stolen  cow  and  bringing  it  home  at  nightfall 
to  its  vacant  stable  ;  or  binding  the  wounds  of  his  enemies  on  the 
field  of  Malplaquet ;  or  emptying  his  granaries  to  feed  the  poor — 
is  an  ‘  homme  sensible  ’  of  the  sort  dear  to  Rousseau  and 
Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  No  age  comes  into  being  at  once, 
complete  and  perfect.  In  the  zenith  of  the  classic  reign  some¬ 
thing,  still  new  and  frail,  was  born  into  the  land  of  France — 
less  solid  and  brilliant  than  the  Elder  Order — a  spirit  of  com- 
pa.s8ion,  grace,  and  solitude  still  ignorant  of  its  aim,  seeking 
Infinity,  vaguely,  not  without  hope. 

I. 

Fenelon  at  Court  had  one  immense  advantage.  He  was  no 
bourgeois  but  a  gentleman,  a  Gascon  cadet  with  many  quarters 
in  his  pedigree,  which  did  not  plenish  an  empty  purse.  Like 
Larochefoucauld,  like  Madame  de  SeVigne,  like  Madame  de 
Lafayette,  like  the  Duke  of  Saint-Simon,  he  knew  the  value 
of  birth  and  breeding.  With  all  his  religion,  he  was  mild  but 
not  meek,  and  (supple,  even  insinuating,  as  he  was),  brave  to 
temerity :  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  more  than  once  declared, 
the  frankest  of  mortals  in  spite  of  all  his  grace. 

Never  servile,  like  Bossuet,  who  (the  jest  ran)  had  a  joint  too 
many  in  his  spine  when  he  passed  from  the  presence  of  the 
altar  to  the  presence  of  the  throne ;  never  absent-minded  like 
the  dreamy  scholar  Racine,  who  asked  the  King  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  their  opinion  of  Scarron’s  over-rated  works ; 
Fenelon,  in  every  situation,  knew  what  was  the  course  a  gentle¬ 
man  should  pursue.  This  accident  of  a  scutcheon  was  in  his 
case  a  possession  so  essential,  and  coloured  so  deeply  all  his 
views  of  life,  that  we  can  no  more  pass  it  over  than  leave  out  his 
quality  of  Churchman.  Those  eighteenth-century  philosophers 
who  adopted  Fenelon  for  their  ancestor  chose  to  forget  the 
feudal,  theocratic  element  in  his  plans  of  Reform.  He  con¬ 
templated  a  France  renewed,  in  which  the  King  should  be 
much  less,  the  people  much  more,  and  the  ‘  glittering  beings 
‘  of  Versailles  ’  wholly  eliminated  ;  but  it  was  not  the  France  of 
the  Revolution  that  he  foresaw,  but  something  far  more  like  the 
pious  ‘  Missions  ’  of  Paraguay  (still  prosperous  in  the  times  of 
our  would-be  missionary) — a  state  in  which  the  King  should 
lean  on  the  noble  and  the  priest,  all  three  of  them  preferring 
to  authority  persuasion,  as  they  diffused  a  wide  but  tempered 
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Neither  platitude  nor  candour  lurked  in  his  fresh  unworld¬ 
liness  :  he  was  other-worldly  rather  than  unworldly.  He  was  dis. 
interested,  because  he  cared  so  little  for  anything  you  could  offer 
him,  were  you  Majesty  itself :  unless,  indeed,  you  chose  to  con¬ 
secrate  to  him  the  very  inmost  marrow  of  your  heart  and  soul. 
Try  to  disgrace  such  a  man,  he  soared  out  of  your  reach  and 
shed  a  glory  elsewhere — not  on  you !  That  was  one  reason, 
doubtless,  why  the  King  disliked  him.  Louis  preferred  men 
whom  he  could  make  or  mar.  The  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  alone 
among  his  ministers  was  of  noble  birth.  A  Fouquet  or  a  Colbert 
was  his  creation,  his  creature ;  but  a  Fenelon  had  roots  of  his 
own,  and  flowered  aloof.  Fenelon  belonged  to  an  excellent 
family  in  Perigord,  related  to  the  Talleyrands.  An  orphan 
from  childhood,  he  had  been  adopted  by  an  uncle,  the  Marquis 
de  Fenelon,  a  soldier  and  a  .saint,  a  friend,  moreover,  of  the 
virtuous  foimders  of  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  those  who 
discovered  a  middle  path  between  the  w'orldly  pliableness  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  rigid  pessimi.sm  of  Port  Royal.  It  is  the 
glory  of  Saint-Sulpice  (if  we  take  our  stand  on  the  profaner  slopes 
of  Parnassus)  that  in  two  hundred  years  it  has  produced,  fet 
a  Fenelon,  then  a  Renan,  minds  not  dissimilar  in  their 
romantic  elegance,  their  solid  and  mode.st  learning,  their  radiant 
philosophy,  as  also  in  something  detached,  ethereal,  exquisite, 
which  makes  them  appear  spirits  elect,  speaking  to  the  chosen 
few,  while  the  deep  heart  in  either  is  filled  with  a  poignant  pity 
for  the  multitude.  Fenelon  had  moreover  this  further  advantage, 
he  was  a  saint.  If  Rome  had  not  reproached  him,  she  must 
have  canonised  him.  The  Sulpicean  Fathers  grounded  Fenelon 
solidly  on  the  classics — a  term  which,  in  France,  nearly  always 
means  the  Latin  classics — but  Fenelon,  like  Racine,  was  a  son 
of  Hellas.  His  mellow,  silvery  phra.se,  gracious,  stript  and  lucid, 
noble  and  familiar,  has  no  trace  of  the  Roman  emphasis,  the 
Roman  redundance.  Without  Homer,  could  he  have  written 
‘  T^lemaque  ’  ?  Without  Plato,  we  cannot  imagine  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  this  unusual  archbishop.  His  first  youthful  longing  was 
to  go  to  Greece  as  a  missionary,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  land 
which  had  formed  his  mind,  and  to  bear  thence  another  secret : 
‘  Je  me  sens  transports  dans  ces  beaux  lieux  et  parmi  ces  mines 
‘  precieuses,  pour  y  recueillir,  avec  les  plus  curieux  monu- 
‘  ments,  Vesprit  mfme  de  Vantiquite.'  So  runs  an  early  letter. 

The  Church  employed  his  mis.sionary  fervour  nearer  home. 
On  leaving  Saint-Sulpice,  he  was  appointed  Superior  of  the 
Nouvelles-Catholiques,  a  community  for  the  reception  of  young 
Huguenot  ladies  converted  to  Rome,  sometimes  from  convic¬ 
tion  and  sometimes  by  force.  The  gracious  and  charming 
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Fenelon  (at  that  time  twenty-seven  years  of  age)  was  ever  a 
favourite  of  the  Goddess  Peitho  ;  one  of  his  rules  of  life  was  ‘  Ne 
‘  payez  d’autorite  que  lorsque  la  persuasion  manque  !  ’  Yet  all 
his  long,  lean  person  was  instinct  with  authority,  with  a  tender 
domination,  a  prestige  hard  to  withstand.  He  moved  light  and 
swift  in  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  a  tall,  thin  Abbe,  with  dark 
hair  waving  on  the  long  neck  and  high  forehead ;  something 
secret,  kind  and  pure  pierced  his  aquiline  visage,  and  eyes — eyes 
from  which  (avers  Saint-Simon,  who  did  not  love  him), 

‘  fire  and  mind  rushed  as  in  a  torrent,  with  an  expression  such  as 
I  have  never  seen  the  like  of  in  any  other  visage,  so  aptly  did  it  mingle 
grave  and  gay,  the  earnest  and  the  gallant,  in  a  look  which  would  have 
suited  equally  a  great  lord,  a  bishop,  or  a  learned  doctor  ;  the  whole 
person  of  the  man  was  radiant  with  thought,  wit,  and  a  sober  grace 
which  blent  in  an  air  so  unutterably  noble  that  it  was  with  an  effort 
I  took  my  glance  from  his  face.’ 

At  his  uncle’s  house  this  young  Churchman  mingled  intimately 
with  a  choice  society,  with  Bossuet  among  others,  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers :  three  persons  whose  lives 
were  destined  to  remain  inextricably  intertwined  with  his. 
Bossuet  showed  him  great  affection  ;  Fenelon  sat  at  the  Bishop’s 
feet  in  young  enthusiasm.  But  with  Paul  de  Beauvilliers,  a  man 
near  his  own  age,  he  contracted  a  closer  friendship  and  one  that 
was  de.stined  to  endure  throughout  their  lives. 

II. 

The  Duke  of  Beauvilliers  had  married  Colbert’s  second  daughter, 
whose  sisters  were  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse  and  the  Duchess 
of  Mortemart.  Whenever  in  Fenelon’s  notes  and  letters  we  read 
the  abbreviation  ‘  le  b.  d.’  or  ‘  le  B.  D.’  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  ‘  Bon  Due  ’  is  Paul  de  Beauvilliers.*  Goodness  in  him  was 
80  innate  and  so  sincere  that,  with  no  striking  talent,  despite 
a  timid,  harsh,  and  colourless  personality,  Beauvilliers  was 
almost  a  great  man.  The  King  put  his  trust  in  him  (showing 
thereby  that  excellent  instinct  which  redeemed  in  Louis  a 

*  Fenelon  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  Beauvilliers  (a  poor  enough 
thing  by  the  side  of  Saint-Simon’s  masterly  portrait),  under  the 
name  of  Philocles,  in  ‘  Telemaque.’  There  we  see  the  Duke,  ‘  sec 
et  austere,’  flattering  no  one,  not  even  the  King :  ‘  II  n’aime  que  la 
v6rite  et  vous,’  says  Mentor  to  the  King,  ‘  et  vous  aime  mieux  que 
vous  ne  savez  vous  aimer.’  At  Court  he  is  ‘  I’homme  necessaire,’ 
generous  and  patient,  indifferent  to  favour  or  disgrace. 
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mind  merely  serious  and  mediocre),  though  the  Duke  never 
flattered,  never  followed  suit. 

Destined  to  the  Church,  a  Duke  against  his  will  (owing  to  the 
death  of  two  elder  brothers),  Beauvilliers  retained  much  of  the 
mind  and  manners  of  an  ecclesiastic.  His  character  was  secret 
and  circumspect,  enamoured  of  privacy,  incapable  of  feigning 
It  says  much  indeed  for  Louis,  universally  adulated  as  he  was, 
that  his  peculiar  confidant  was  a  man  who  never  courted  a  Royal 
mistress  nor  renounced  a  friend  disgraced. 

Practical,  liberal,  intelligent  and  dull,  there  have  been  in 
modern  England  Low-Church  peers  and  statesmen  not  unlike  the 
Duke  of  Beauvilliers.  He  was  a  tall  man,  uncommon-lean, 
with  a  long,  high-coloured  face,  small  piercing  eyes,  thin  lips, 
and  a  great  hook  nose.  Serious  and  reserved,  the  ice  of  his 
aspect  would  sometimes  melt  in  the  kindest  of  smiles.  Precise 
and  prudent  as  he  was,  his  opinion  was  valuable,  although  he 
was  distingi.shed  for  no  cleverness  more  particular  than  thorough¬ 
ness  and  sense.  He  had,  however,  one  quality  which  was  a  sort 
of  genius  (and  indeed  much  rarer  than  genius  at  the  Court  of 
King  Louis),  and  that  was  a  detachment  from  his  own  interests 
so  absolute  as  to  give  him  a  largeness  of  outlook,  a  liberty, 
which  greater  talents  lacked.  He  was  solidly  humble.  The 
Duke  was  not  popular ;  something  constrained,  .solitary, 
scrupulous  in  the  way  of  him,  hid  the  earnest  fidelity  of  a  deep 
if  narrow  heart.  ‘  Mais  ce  qu’il  aimait,’  wrote  Saint-Simon, 
‘  il  I’aimoit  bien,  pourvu  qu’il  put  aussi  I’estimer.’  He  was 
infinitely  respected  and  a  little  ridiculous.  One  day,  at  the 
camp  in  Flanders,  when  the  young  courtiers  were  jesting  round 
the  King’s  tent  door,  they  saw  the  Duke  stalking  on  in  front,  all 
by  himself,  stiff  and  prim  ;  ‘  There  goes  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers, 
‘  saying  his  prayers  !  ’  The  King  overheard  them,  and  said,  in  a 
tone  which  ensured  a  long  term  of  respect,  ‘  Ay,  there  goes  the 
‘  Duke  of  Beauvilliers,  one  of  the  sagest  and  wisest  men  in  my 
‘  Court  and  kingdom.’ 

The  Duchess  was  a  lady  of  no  common  ugliness,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  closest  union,  and  by  whom  he  had  ten  children. 
Never  was  a  happier  couple.  Never  was  a  more  intimate 
quartette  than  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers,  and  their 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Chevreuse. 
The  plain-featured  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers  was  a  woman  of 
wit  and  ta.ste  ;  her  dre.ss,  her  furniture,  her  table,  her  con¬ 
versation,  were  delightful.  She  would  have  shone  in  society, 
but  so  tenderly  did  she  espouse  her  husband’s  will,  that  she 
lived  at  Versailles  the  life  of  a  hermit,  in  so  far  as  that  was 
compatible  with  her  duties  at  Court ;  till  at  length  .she  caught 
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a  veneer  of  the  Duke’s  starchy  simplicity,  which  spoiled  her 
natural  grace,  at  least  for  strangers. 

Her  elder  sister  had  married  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse.  It  was 
said  at  Court  that,  while  on  every  possible  subject  the  two 
Dukes  thought  the  same  thought  and  said  the  same  words, 
Beauvilliers  had  a  good  angel  of  his  own,  who  kept  him  from 
doing  the  same  deeds  as  his  brother-in-law.  Chevreuse  was 
one  of  those  men  who  never  say  a  foolish  thing  and  seldom  do 
a  wi.se  one.  He  was  dreamy  and  eloquent.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Chevreuse  were  loved,  liked,  revelled  in,  where 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers  were  just  esteemed. 
Chevreu.se  was  a  fine,  handsome  man,  stately  in  figure  and 
deliberate  in  address,  not  without  a  hint  of  his  brother-in-law’s 
starchiness  (at  least  on  formal  occasions),  but  in  private  con¬ 
versation  he  held  his  audience  under  a  charm,  and  they  saw  the 
brilliant  chimerical  ideali.st  he  was.  His  father,  the  Duke  of 
Luynes,  had  sent  him  to  school  at  Port  Royal,  and,  though  he 
had  long  since  abandoned  the  doctrines,  he  kept  the  solid  culture 
and  the  staunch,  plain  .sincerity  of  the  Jansenists,  but  mingled 
them  quaintly  with  a  native  unreasonableness  of  his  own. 
The  love  of  solitude  haunted  him  like  a  passion — to  a  degree 
which  Saint-Simon  frankly  calls  ‘  indecent  ’ — and  when  com¬ 
manded  on  a  Royal  visit  to  Marly,  or  when  on  duty  at  Versailles, 
he  would  dreamily  steal  away  to  his  chUeau  of  Dampierre,  and 
be  found  there,  oblivious  of  time  and  place,  among  the  books 
in  his  library,  happier  than  the  King.  His  unpunctuality  led 
him  into  grotesque  adventures.  He  never  could  remember 
when  to  get  up  or  when  to  go  to  bed.  With  a  book  in  his  hand, 
he  forgot  the  flight  of  time,  and  while  he  read  in  his  study,  his 
coach  and  horses,  ordered  to  await  his  pleasure,  would  stand 
at  his  door  for  ten  hours  at  a  stretch.  His  comic  absentminded¬ 
ness  atoned  to  the  public  for  the  serious  excellence  of  his  learning, 
and  made  him  a  popular  figure  with  courtiers  who  resented  the 
pedantry  of  Beauvilliers.  The  exact  Beauvilliers  saw  the  world 
as  it  is,  in  the  cold  daylight  of  experience  ;  M.  de  Chevreuse  was 
all  wit,  sentiment,  instinct,  utopia.  No  man  had  so  many 
reasons  and  theories,  which,  starting  from  the  most  specious 
premis.ses,  landed  his  bewildered  interlocutors  in  Heaven  knows 
what  land  of  Kennaquhair,  without  an  apparent  flaw  in  their 
logic.  His  words  were  all  flickering  and  shimmering  with  the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.  ‘  II  voyoit  tout  en  blanc,’ 
wrote  Saint-Simon,  ‘  et  en  pleine  esperance  ; — son  trop  de 
lumieres  Teblouissoit  de  faux  jours.’  The  disorder  of  his  genius, 
and  the  extraordinary  mismanagement  of  his  private  affairs, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  an  able  minister.  He  was  the 
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cheerfullest  of  men.  Nothing  troubled  his  serenity,  and  in  the 
depth  of  calamity  he  still  thought  that  all  was  ordered  for  the 
best.  One  would  suppose  that  such  a  character  must  clash 
with  the  dour  sagacity  of  a  Beauvilliers :  never  was  there 
such  a  union,  such  a  perfect  harmony.  The  two  Dukes  with 
their  Duchesses  lodged  together  at  Marly,  occupied  neighbouring 
apartments  in  the  palace  at  Versailles  and  had  their  town  houses, 
wdthout  the  palace  gates,  and  their  country  houses  so  close  together 
that  their  intimacy  was  uninterrupted.  They  saw  each  other 
several  times  a  day,  dined  in  each  other’s  company,  shared  the 
same  narrow  coterie  of  pious  friends,  the  same  exalted  religion, 
the  same  political  ideas.  The  Duchess  of  Chevreuse  was  all 
sweetness  and  bright  humour.  A  dark  handsome  creature,  far 
less  clever  than  her  sister,  but  more  considered,  more  loved, 
because  wherever  she  went  she  was  the  soul  of  peace  and  union. 
The  King  was  a  martinet  for  etiquette  ;  before  him  neither 
mistress,  wdfe,  nor  child,  dared  appear  in  public  (however  sick 
or  sorry)  unless  powdered,  painted,  laced  and  bejewelled;  yet 
he  received  one  lady  in  her  dressing  gown,  the  Duchess  of 
Chevreuse.  A  sort  of  sweet,  saintly  abandonment  emanated 
from  her  presence.  The  two  ducal  couples,  Beauvilliers  and 
Chevreuse,  unlike  and  inseparable,  dwelt  together  in  harmony, 
the  solid  regularity  of  the  one  forming  as  it  were  a  musical  bass 
for  the  dreamy  arpeggios  and  cadences  of  the  other. 

That  dinner-table  at  Versailles  usually  spread  for  four— the 
two  Dukes  the  two  Duchesses — was  often  laid  for  five  or  six. 
The  youngest  daughter  of  Colbert  was  the  widowed  Duchess 
of  Mortemart.  Piquante,  frank  and  worldly,  one  day  she  had 
flung  the  world  to  the  winds,  set  her  face  heavenwards,  aimed 
at  being  the  Great  Soul,  finding  perhaps  a  pious  excitement  in 
the  frequent  prayer-meetings  of  the  Hotel  de  Beauvilliers.  She 
sat  under  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon  with  a  deep  devotedness.  But 
the  real  Great  Soul  of  the  little  clique  was  the  Duchess  of 
Bethune-Charost,  a  middle-aged  woman,  some  years  older 
than  either  Duke.  She  was  Bouquet’s  daughter.  An  equal 
devotion  to  the  same  mystical  ideas  united  her  in  an  insepa¬ 
rable  friendship  with  the  three  daughters  of  Colbert,  the  man 
who  had  ruined  her  father.  Her  real  merit  and  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence,  having  seen  the  dupery  of  success,  had  sought  refuge 
in  an  oratory.  A  pious,  placid  woman,  she  filled  her  friend, 
and  Fenelon  among  her  friends,  with  a  vast  veneration  for  the 
spiritual  virtue  which  haloed  the  mediocrity  of  her  mind  and 
person. 

This  pious  little  coterie  of  mystical  Dukes  and  Duchesses 
used  to  meet  at  Versailles,  in  the  little  cabinet  of  the  Duchess  of 
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Beauvilliers,  ‘  au  coin  de  la  petite  cheminee  de  marbre  blanc,’  or 
at  one  of  their  pleasant  country  houses  in  the  neighbouring 
woods,  at  Vaucresson,  at  Dampierre,  or  at  the  Duchesse  de 
Bethune’s  place  at  Beynes.  We  can  imagine  the  tranquil,  grey- 
walled  salon  (a  little  worn  and  shabby,  as  is  the  way  of  France), 
the  studious  spiritual  scholars  and  their  wives,  grouped,  as  frag¬ 
ments  of  steel  are  grouped  by  the  magnet,  round  one  central 
figure,  which  draws  each  and  all  with  an  equal  irresistible 
fidelity — and  that  central  figure,  of  course,  was  Fenelon. 

They  shared  their  secrets.  If  the  Abbe  dispensed  to  them 
the  sources  of  a  spiritual  life,  the  Dukes  divided  with  him 
their  anxieties  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  France  was 
ruined.  The  magnificent  harmony  of  grandeur,  felicity  and 
order  which  had  glorified  France  during  the  middle  years  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  now  sunk  into  the  monotonous  complaint  of 
exhausted  and  dwindling  instruments,  France  in  1687  was 
much  in  the  condition  she  was  to  know  again  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars:  depopulated,  ruined,  discontented.  The  King’s  battles 
and  the  King’s  palaces  and  the  King’s  debts  had  reduced  the 
nation  to  misery.  Beauvilliers  was  chief  of  the  Council  of 
Finance,  and  his  conscience  was  aghast  at  the  extortions  which 
the  Court  exacted  from  a  country  almost  bankrupt,  in  order  to 
pay  for  architectural  splendour.  This  little  group  of  would-be 
regenerators  discussed  together  many  a  project  of  Reform. 
Peace,  Retrenchment,  Pity,  were  their  watchwords.  But  none 
of  them  hoped  much  from  the  selfish,  pompous  monarch.  Their 
group  had  weight  with  him  :  they  might  secure  a  prolongation 
of  peace ;  but  for  a  real  reform  they  must  look  further  ahead. 
They  were  Mystics  :  time  was  to  them  a  thing  of  no  account ;  the 
present,  that  which  they  prized  the  least.  They  sowed  their 
seeds  and  looked  ahead,  confident  in  the  grace  of  God,  They 
had  far  to  look.  The  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  young  man  under 
thirty,  a  handsome  clod,  sunk  in  stupid  pleasures.  They  prayed  ; 
they  hoped ;  they  believed  that  in  His  own  time  the  Eternal 
would  take  pity  on  the  land  of  France  and  raise  to  the  throne 
a  new  Saint  Louis. 

III. 

Pedagogy  was  the  sport  and  the  science  of  the  hour,  and 
interested  the  society  of  Louis  Quatorze  with  a  passion  as  vivid 
and  as  deep  as  our  own  age  brings  to  bear  on  the  improvement 
of  horses.  Kings  then  had  a  school  instead  of  a  stud.  Locke, 
in  England,  was  meditating  his  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of 
Children,  when  Fenelon  in  France  wrote  his  famous  essay  on  the 
Training  of  Girls.  In  France,  the  question  took  a  keener  edge 
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from  the  fact  that  the  secret  Queen  was  a  retired  governess, 
while  the  King  (a  man  of  serious  and  mediocre  mind,  naturally 
predisposed  to  the  regular  and  the  grandiose)  was  ignorant— 
extraordinarily  ignorant — and,  resenting  this  ignorance,  had,  for 
all  the  technique  of  training,  the  superstition  of  an  able,  ill-in- 
structed  man.  He  had  sense,  grace  and  judgement ;  yet  he  could 
not  take  part  in  the  most  ordinary  conversation  on  geography 
or  history  without  falling  into  some  ludicrous  mistake.  Capable 
of  correcting  himself,  he  would  speak  bitterly,  then,  of  his  lack 
of  grounding,  would  recall  his  childhood  spent  with  servants’ 
children,  ill-tended,  untaught.  He  tried  to  make  a  scholar  of 
his  stupid  son,  the  Dauphin,  by  handing  him  over  to  Bossuet 
and  Montausier.  The  Eagle  of  Meaux  and  Montausier  (the 
original  of  Moliere’s  Misanthrope)  had  their  sublime  way  with  the 
Dauphin,  unimpeded.  The  King  would  have  rejoiced  in,  would 
have  absorbed  and  profited  by,  the  portentous  dose  of  pes-simist 
theology,  Galilean  politics,  absolutism,  and  Latin  rhetoric  with 
which  they  provided  him.  But  perhaps  the  surest  way  of 
producing  a  Sancho  Panza  is  to  send  an  average  boy  to  the 
school  of  Don  Quixote.  Once  free  of  his  tutors,  the  Dauphin 
never  opened  a  book.  He  was  a  dull,  heavy,  rather  vulgar 
young  man,  with  no  interests  beyond  his  creature-comforts. 

The  King  had  produced  no  prodigy ;  but  he  continued  to 
believe  in  education.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  full  of  schemes 
for  the  training  of  girls.  In  1G84  she  conceived  (and  opened  in 
1686,  at  Saint-Cyr  near  Versailles)  a  College  for  young  ladies, 
poor,  but  of  noble  birth.  There  were  250  pupils,  housed  in  a 
palace  built  by  Mansart,  which  was  situate  in  a  park  of  nearly 
sixty  acres.  The  King  named  the  candidates  and  dowered  them 
when  they  left  the  school ;  their  education  was  entrusted  to  a 
community  of  thirty-six  religious  and  tw’enty-four  affiliated 
lay  sisters — all  noble,  and  many  of  them  distinguished. 

This  project  of  Saint-Cyr  was  a  constant  topic  at  Court :  of  all 
topics  the  most  interesting  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  When 
Fenelon  in  1687  began  his  career  as  an  author,  with  a  book  on 
‘  I’Education  des  Filles,’  the  subject  was  adroitly  chosen, 
although,  as  a  fact,  he  had  been  engaged  by  it  before  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  Saint-Cyr — indeed  since  1681 — the  matter  having  been 
suggested  by  his  work  among  the  Nouvelles-Catholiques.  He 
wrote  leas  for  fame  than  for  friendship.  The  Duchess  of  Beau- 
villiers  was  the  mother  of  eight  daughters,  and  it  was  for  her 
that  he  composed  the  book. 

There  is  in  ‘  I’Education  des  Filles  ’  something  of  the  sweet 
utility  and  modest  wisdom  of  Xenophon.  We  understand 
why  the  men  of  ’98  appropriated  Fenelon,  when  we  read  a 
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passage  like  the  following,  published  ninety-nine  years  before 
the  Revolution — Fenelon  begs  his  pupils  to  speak  gently  to 
their  servants,  not  to  look  on  their  lackeys  ‘  a  pen  pres  comnie  des 
‘  chevaux.’  He  complains  : 

‘  On  sc  croit  d’une  autre  nature  quc  les  valets  ;  on  suppose  qu’ils 
sent  fails  pour  la  cominodite  de  leurs  maitres.  Tachez  de  niontrer 
combien  ces  niaxinics  sont  contraires  a  la  modestie  pour  soi,  et  a 
rhumanite  pour  son  prochain.  Faites  entendre  que  les  hommes 
ne  sont  pas  faits  pour  etre  servis ;  que  c’est  une  erreur  brutale  de 
croire  qu’il  y  ait  des  hommes  nes  pour  flatter  la  paresse  et  I’orgueil  des 
autres ;  que,  le  service  etant  etabli  centre  I’egalite  naturelle  des 
hommes,  il  faut  I’adoucir  autant  qu’on  le  pent.’ 

The  seventeenth  century  was  an  age  of  learned  ladies.  In 
our  day  of  colleges,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  more 
accomplished  scholar  than  Madame  Dacier,  or  better  educated 
women  than  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Lafayette. 
Fenelon  looked  farther  afield  than  a  library;  he  would  have 
his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  law ;  he 
would  make  them  land  surveyors  and  estate  agents  for  their 
husbands’  acres,  practically  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  capable  of  organising  village  schools,  charitable  clubs  and 
associations.  But  our  Platonist  is  at  his  happiest  when  he 
endeavours  to  persuade  a  little  girl  of  the  separate  existence  of 
the  soul. 

Fenelon’s  little  book  leapt  into  fame  and  found,  naturally,  no 
prompter  reader  than  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  was  intimate 
with  the  Beauvilliers,  who  had  not  consented  to  receive  into 
their  intimacy  Madame  de  Montespan,  despite  her  connexion  with 
their  house,  on  account  of  her  adultery  with  the  King.  Minister 
of  the  lover  and  kinsman  of  the  mistress,  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers 
had  reserved  his  private  life  :  ‘  ils  etoient  fort  jaloux  de  leur 
‘  intrinseque.’  The  fact  that  the  Beauvilliers  welcomed  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  a  sign-manual,  a  certificate,  a  testimony 
to  her  secret  wife-hood.  And,  as  such,  she  valued  their  friend¬ 
ship.  Moreover,  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse  were  ministers. 
The  semi-royal  lady,  while  affecting  a  feminine  ignorance  of 
great  affairs,  dearly  loved  to  pull  the  wires  of  some  efficacious 
statesman.  The  Beauvilliers,  too,  were  pious,  retiring,  unworldly ; 
towards  1687  she  found  in  them  every  charm. 

Although  devoted  to  an  existence  of  claustral  retreat — 
inaccessible  to  mortals,  rapt  in  the  furthest  blue — Madame  de 
Maintenon  so  far  departed  from  her  pious  rule  as  to  dine  with 
the  Beauvilliers  once  or  twice  a  week,  she  the  fifth  at  table, 
between  the  two  Dukes  and  the  two  Duchesses,  with  a  handbell 
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by  the  dish,  to  allow  for  the  absence  of  servants.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  sixth  place  laid  at  dinner — for  the  Duchess  of 
Mortemart  or  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon.  Very  soon  Madame  de 
Maintenon  began  to  respond  to  the  charm,  the  spiritual  grandeur 
of  Fenelon.  Despite  her  knack  of  managing,  her  intense  desire 
to  be  respectable,  and  her  constant  longing  for  something  to 
happen  (something  fresh,  delightful,  never  experienced),  despite 
this  strong  worldly  strain  in  her,  Madame  de  Maintenon  felt 
the  attraction  of  the  mystical  abyss.  .  .  . 

Fran9oise  d’Aubigne,  Madame  Paul  Scarron,  Marquise  de 
Maintenon,  was  a  Huguenot  by  birth,  a  granddaughter  of 
the  great  Agrippa  d’Aubigne,  the  friend  oif  Henri  Quatre. 
Bom  in  the  prison  of  Niort,  her  parents  had  carried 
her  in  childhood  to  Martinique,  but,  after  six  years  spent 
in  the  Antilles,  on  her  father’s  death  she  had  returned  to 
France  utterly  impoverished.  She  had  been  adopted  by  a 
Protestant  aunt,  whom  she  adored,  and  then  by  a  Catholic  aunt, 
whom  she  hated ;  she  had  been  converted  by  force ;  and  at 
seventeen,  penniless  and  pretty,  she  had  made  a  purely  formal 
marriage  with  a  man  of  some  genius,  in  his  line,  the  comic  poet, 
Paul  Scarron.  Scarron  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  he  married 
to  find  a  nurse,  and  she  to  have  a  home.  Versailles  and  Paris 
crowded  to  their  meagre  table,  where  the  lovely  Madame 
Scarron  would  tell  a  story  to  supply  the  place  of  the  absent 
roast.  Her  beauty  and  her  husband’s  laughter  made  them  the 
best  company  in  town,  and  these  were  certainly  the  merriest, 
happiest  years  in  all  the  life  of  Fran5oise  d’AubignA  Her 
husband  died  .... 

‘  Passant,  ne  fais  ici  de  bruit ! 

Prends  garde  qu’aucun  ne  I’dveille, 

Car  voici  la  premiere  nuit 

Que  le  pauvre  Scarron  sommeille.’ 

And  Madame  Scarron,  poorer  than  ever,  retired  with  one 
servant,  to  one  room,  on  the  top  floor  of  a  convent  near  Saint* 
Eustache. 

She  was  literally  on  the  parish,  when  the  Queen  bestowed  on 
her  a  pension  of  two  thousand  francs.  The  young  vii^in-widow 
had  many  friends  (‘  en  tout  bien,  tout  hoimeur  ’),  who  helped  her 
in  many  ways,  and  her  poor  circumstances  did  not  exclude  her 
from  the  best  society.  The  noblest  hostesses  were  pleased  to 
receive  the  modest,  pleasant  little  lady,  so  convenient  for  running 
errands,  so  obliging  in  fetching  a  log  for  the  fire,  or  despatching  a 
lackey  to  call  a  coach — the  handbell  (so  much  in  request  at  the 
Hotel  de  Beauvilliers)  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  a  few 
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years  later ;  and  Madame  Scarron  was  the  bell.  It  was  at  the 
Hotel  de  Richelieu,  or  the  Hotel  d’Albret,  that  she  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  King’s  mistress, 
who  engaged  the  yoimg  widow  as  governess  to  bring  up  in  secret 
a  brood  of  illegitimate  royal  princelings.  At  first  the  King 
could  not  endure  Madame  Scarron,  there  was  in  her  something 
fragile,  affected,  precious,  which  he  declared  ‘  insupportable, 
‘precieux,  guinde.’  It  is  said  that  there  exists  in  the  forests 
of  Paraguay  a  small  flower,  so  sallow  of  aspect,  and  so  faint  of 
odour,  that  none  remark  it.  Yet  if  the  traveller  tread  upon  the 
blossom,  a  bruised  perfume  clings  to  his  hands  and  feet  so 
poignant  and  delicious  that  he  cannot  forget  it,  and  retraces  his 
steps,  like  a  man  enchanted,  trying  to  discover  the  unnoticed 
imperceptible  plant.  The  day  came  when  the  simple  grace 
of  Madame  Scarron,  her  pure  religious  charm,  seduced  the 
King.  At  heart  he  was  serious  and  commonplace — not  at  all  the 
man  for  the  dazzling,  passionate  Montespan.  And  Ahasuerus 
said  to  Esther : 

‘  Je  ne  trouve  qu’en  vous  je  ne  sais  quelle  grace 
Qui  me  charme  toujours  et  jamais  ne  me  lasse  ; 

De  I’aimable  vertu  doux  et  puissants  attraits  1 
Tout  respire  en  Esther  I’innocence  et  la  paix  ; 

Du  chagrin  le  plus  noir  elle  ecarte  les  ombres, 

Et  fait  des  jours  sereins  de  mes  jours  les  plus  sombres.’ 

Bu  chagrin  le  plus  noir!  Did  Racine,  in  his  transparent 
allegory,  suspect  the  real  crime  of  Valtiere  Vashti,  and  all  the 
tragic  mystery  of  the  great  Poison  Case  ?  Did  he  suspect 

‘  Tout  ce  que  ce  palais  renferme  de  mysteres  ? 

Le  Roi  dhin  noir  chagrin  parait  enveloppe.  .  . 

The  king  loved  decency,  and  we  can  fancy  with  what  feelings 
he  learned  all  the  folly,  all  the  vulgar  charlatanry  of  that  un¬ 
speakable  affair.  He  found  a  new  charm  in  order,  in  honour. 
He  let  Madame  Scarron  reconcile  him  to  the  affectionate,  stupid 
Queen.  Madame  Scarron  was  older  than  either  Queen  or 
King  —  three  years  older  than  the  King.  She  appeared  an 
ingenuous  angel,  of  a  certain  age.  Her  beauty  had  not  survived 
the  attacks  of  middle  life,  but  she  had  preserved  her  tranquil 
grace,  ‘  une  griice  incomparable  a  tout.’  To  guide,  to  inspire, 
was  a  passion  with  Madame  Scarron.  With  her  eternal  black 
lace  mantilla,  drooping  round  her  charming  faded  brow,  she 
was  happy  enough  between  the  King  and  Queen,  till  1683. 


Then  the  Queen  died.  And  the  King  married  Madame 
Scarron. 

‘  Dieu  tient  le  coeur  des  rois  entre  ses  mains  puissautes, 

II  fait  que  tout  prospere  aux  ames  innocentes 
Tandis  qu’en  ses  projets  I’orgueilleux  est  troiupe. 

De  mes  faibles  attraits  le  Roi  parut  frappe. 

II  m’observa  longtemps  dans  un  sombre  silence 
Et  le  ciel,  qui  pour  inoi  fit  pencher  la  balance, 

Dans  ce  teinps-la,  sans  doute,  agissait  sur  son  cmur. 

Enfin,  avec  des  yeux  ou  rejrnait  la  douceur, 

“  Soyez  Reine  !  ”  fit-d.’ 

All  that  was  four  long  years  before  the  King’s  espoused  saint 
met  Fenelon.  The  clock  had  stopped  in  that  hour  of  secret 
glory  (for  the  marriage  was  never  declared)  and  thenceforth 
nothing  changed.  Esther  learned  the  tedium  of  exalted  station. 
‘  Avant  d’etre  a  la  Cour,’  she  said  to  her  girls  at  Saint-Cyr,  ‘  je 
‘  n’avais  jamais  connu  I’ennui.  Main  j’en  ai  bien  t.Uc  depuis! 
‘  Et  malgre  toute  ma  raison,  je  crois  que  je  n’y  pourrais  jamais 
‘  resister  si  je  ne  pensais  que  c’est  la  que  Dieu  me  veut.’  Her 
duty  henceforth  was,  as  she  said,  ‘  to  amuse  the  unamusable.’ 

No  fate  could  have  been  more  irksome  to  poor  Madame 
Scarron.  Her  inconstancy,  or  rather  her  incoherency,  her  lack 
of  perseverance  was  proverbial. 

‘  Elle  n’avait  de  suite  en  rien  que  par  contrainte  et  par  force. 
Son  gout  etoit  de  voltiger  en  connoissances  et  en  amis  comme  en 
amusements — qu’elle  ne  put  guere  varier  depuis  qu’elle  se  vit  reine. 
Ais6ment  engouee,  elle  I’etait  4  I’exces;  aussi  facilement  deprise, 
elle  se  degoutoit  de  meme — ce  qui  plaisoit  hier,  etait  un  demerite 
aujourd’hui.’  (Saint-Simon,  t.  xiii.  ch.  1.) 

Imagine  this  light  fragile  creature,  of  such  a  prodigious  natural 
instability,  doomed  for  thirty  years  to  the  regularity  of  a  tread¬ 
mill  !  No  wonder  that  one  day  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  Maison- 
fort :  ‘  Ne  voyez-vous  pas  que  je  meurs  de  tristesse,  dans  une 
fortune  qu’on  aurait  eu  peine  a  imaginer  ?  ’ 

In  the  first  throes  of  this  fever  of  ennui,  she  attached  herself 
desperately  to  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon,  exchanging  with  him 
volumes  of  correspondence  on  the  spiritual  life.  At  one  moment 
she  thought  of  making  him  her  confessor.  But  the  strain  of 
practical  sense  in  her  reacted,  and  she  chose,  not  the  saint, 
but  an  orthodox  theologian,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  whilst 
reserving  to  Fenelon  the  privilege  of  a  mystical  confidence.  One 
day  she  prayed  him  to  send  her  a  list  of  her  faults.  Fenelon 
replied  :  ‘  Quand  vous  commencez  a  trouver  quelque  faible  dans 
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‘  les  gens  que  vous  avez  espere  de  trouver  parfaits,  vous  vous 
‘  en  d^goOtez  trop  vite,  et  vous  poussez  trop  loin  le  degoOt.’ 

IV. 

The  Beauvilliers  and  their  coterie  divided  their  spiritual 
allegiance  between  Fenelon  and  a  certain  pious  widow  nearing 
forty,  named  Madame  Guyon.  The  Duchess  of  Bethune  had 
known  her  for  many  years,  and  was  the  most  fervent  of  her 
disciples.  A  little  book  of  Madame  Guyon’s,  the  ‘  Moyen 
‘  court  et  facile  de  faire  oraison,’  recently  published,  answered  so 
closely  to  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  Beauvilliers  and  the 
Chevreuse  that  the  mystical  authoress  became  the  oracle  of  their 
circle. 

Jeanne-Marie  Bouvieres  de  la  Mothe  was  a  native  of  Montargis- 
en-Gatinois,  where  there  was  a  Royal  chateau  (the  dower  house 
of  the  King’s  sister-in-law)  and  a  famous  convent  of  the  Visi- 
tandines,  where  the  eight  demoiselles  de  Beauvilliers  were  at 
school ;  so  that  a  double  current  ran  between  the  little  town  and 
the  Court.  Montargis  stands  in  a  moist  and  wooded  stretch 
of  country,  north-east  of  Orleans  and  south  of  Fontainebleau, 
within  reach  of  Paris ;  and  often  Madame  de  Bethune  would 
leave  her  country  house  at  Beynes  for  a  season  there  of  deeper 
retreat  or  seclusion.  And  there  Jeanne  Bouvieres,  a  mystical 
child  of  fifteen  (the  dreamiest  of  mortals,  ever  lost  in  some 
romance  of  chivalry  or  more  romantic  prayer),  gave  her  innocent 
hand  in  marriage  to  gouty  M.  Guyon,  twenty  years  older  than 
herself,  the  son  of  the  great  contractor  who  had  made  both  fame 
and  fortune  in  cutting  the  canal  of  Briare.  As  the  years  drew 
on  she  nursed  him  with  angelic  patience,  bore  him  five  children, 
appears  to  have  lived  happily,  oblivious  of  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
forgetting  the  dizzy  splendour  of  the  interior  abyss.  In  1676, 
when  she  was  twenty-eight,  her  husband  died. 

In  that  hour  of  loss  and  loneliness,  the  mysterious  instinct 
of  the  spiritual  life  surged  anew  in  her  soul,  rushed  over  her 
like  a  flood,  sweeping  away  the  landmarks  of  her  usual  days. 
Children,  fortune,  friends  were  nothing  to  her — ‘  et  toutes 
‘les  creatures  humaines  moins  qu’un  mouchoir.’  Nothing 
was  dear  or  valuable  save  the  will  of  God,  and  the  sweet,  in¬ 
credulous,  imperilled  souls  of  the  unfaithful.  She  settled  her 
estates  upon  her  children,  reserving  for  herself  a  small  life- 
interest,  and  left  her  house  in  1680  on  a  missionary  journey  to 
Geneva.  There  she  founded  for  the  new-converted  a  refuge  not 
unlike  the  Nouvelles-Catholiques  of  Paris.  At  Gex  she  met 
a  certain  Barnabite  priest,  as  sincere  and  as  unbalanced  as  her- 
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self,  the  P^re  Lacombe,  with  whom  she  visited  Thonon,  Turin, 
Grenoble.  She  was  three-and-thirty.  Although  the  smallpox 
had  dulled  and  tarnished  the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  she  was  a 
charming  woman,  singularly  alluring  and  seducing,  because  of 
a  certain  plaintive  innocence  strangely  mingled  with  imaginative 
powers.  She  moved  among  her  bishops,  priests,  and  Barnabites 
like  an  image  of  the  child-Christ  among  the  doctors.  Heedless, 
unworldly,  indiscreet,  and  pure,  wherever  she  went  men  gossiped, 
supposed  the  worst,  but  never,  then  or  later,  were  able  to  prove 
aught  save  the  best,  and  the  Church  (which  in  later  days  con¬ 
demned  her  doctrine)  finally  approved  her  spotless  life. 

She  returned  to  Paris  in  1687.  At  that  time  the  Spanish 
heresy  of  Molinos  disquieted  the  ofiicial  guardians  of  the  Church. 
Madame  Guyon,  with  her  mystical  raptures,  her  desire  to  rise 
unto  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  ‘  comme  il  etait  avant  la  crea- 
‘  tion  du  monde,’  her  pas.sive  attitude  (all  faith,  no  works) 
appeared  suspect  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Perhaps  a  new 
variety  of  Protestant,  perhaps  a  Gnostic,  she  was  not  the  sort 
of  Catholic  to  be  encouraged.  Father  Lacombe  was  arrested 
in  October  1687,  and  in  January  1688  Madame  Guyon  was 
imprisoned  in  the  rue  Saint-Antoine,  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation. 

That  wild  sweetness  of  hers,  as  of  a  Muse  or  a  spiritual  Grace, 
endeared  her  to  the  nuns,  her  gaolers.  They  did  not  cease  to  vaunt 
her  piety,  her  innocent  gentleness,  and  the  penetrating  unction  of 
her  prayer.  Madame  Guyon  was  a  magnetic  lady — ‘  trainant 
‘  tons  les  coeurs  apres  soi.’  Virtue  seemed  to  go  out  of  her. 
And  one  day  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  said  to  Bossuet :  ‘  And  really, 
‘  when  you  are  in  the  presence  of  Madame  Guyon,  do  you  never 
‘  feel  anything  stir  in  you  ?  not  a  deep  interior  commotion  ?  ’ 

Her  faint  persuasive  magic  touched  not  only  the  nuns  but  the 
visitors  in  the  rue  Saint-Antoine,  M.  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
the  Beauvilliers,  the  Duchess  of  Bethune,  and  Madame  de 
Miramion,  that  saint  imcanonised.  So  that  Madame  de  Mamte- 
non  heard  on  all  sides  the  genius  and  the  merit  of  a  woman 
whose  holy  indifference  and  rapt  serenity  she  vainly  supposed 
akin  to  her  own  disenchantment.  Something  similar  in  their 
early  history  touched  her  fancy.  She  was  pleased  also  to  show 
the  weight  and  value  of  her  influence.  She  threw  herself  into 
the  business  of  liberating  the  captive  saint,  so  that,  after  eight 
months’  imprisonment,  in  the  middle  of  September  1688,  all 
doors  flew  open ;  Madame  Guyon  was  released.  Madame  de 
Bethime  invited  her  more  than  once  to  her  country  house  at 
Beynes,  near  Versailles,  and  it  was  there,  one  day  towards 
the  autumn-feast  of  St.  Francis,  that  Fenelon  met  the  lady, 
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with  whose  gifts  and  whose  misfortunes  he  was  already 
acquainted. 

V. 

On  that  October  afternoon  Fenelon  encountered  Madame 
Guyon,  much  as  a  wary  family  physician  meets  at  the  bedside  of 
a  valued  patient  the  famous  consulting  surgeon  whom  he  imagines 
half  a  genius  and  half,  perhaps,  a  quack.  He  was  probably 
little  reassured  by  her  charms  and  her  seduction,  having  himself 
the  utmost  degree  of  personal  magic,  and  using  it  with  all  and 
sundry,  with  master  and  man,  as  unconsciously  as  a  flower 
disengages  its  perfume.  He  may  have  mistrusted  rival  en¬ 
chantments.  He  was  not  reassured  when  the  delicate  emotional 
woman,  who  rose  at  his  approach,  suddenly  faltered,  and  sank 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  the  pious  Duchesses  attendant,  over¬ 
come  by  one  of  her  mysterious  and  mystical  ‘  plenitudes.’ 
Later  she  told  him,  as  doubtless  she  confided  to  her  friends,  how, 
eight  years  before,  she  had  seen  the  soul  of  Fenelon  in  a  dream — 
as  a  wonderful  bird — and,  again,  as  a  fountain  surging  through 
a  basin  of  ice,  as  something  unutterable  and  vague  appealing 
to  her,  destined  for  her,  drawing  her  with  a  supersensual  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  something  which  hitherto  she  had  vainly  sought  in  all  her 
travels.  And  the  first  glance  at  Fenelon’s  face  had  warned  her  ; 

‘  It  is  he  !  ’  The  devoted  ladies  led  her  aside,  loosed  the  stiff- 
laced  bodice  that  her  beating  heart  had  nearly  burst.  After  a 
while  she  returned,  but  at  the  sight  of  her  new  friend,  the  painful 
rapture  returned,  and  she  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy  : 

‘  My  son !  My  spiritual  son !  Thou  art  my  well-belov6d 
son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  !  ’ 

Now,  if  Madame  Guyon  was  just  forty,  Fenelon  was  thirty- 
seven,  an  ecclesiastic,  a  tall  dark  lean  commanding  figure, 
imposing,  attractive,  with  ‘  une  autorite  de  prophete,’  said 
Saint-Simon,  ‘  une  domination  sous  sa  douceur  qui  ne  voulait 
‘  point  de  resistance.’  Such  an  address  filled  him  with  amused 
curiosity  rather  than  respect.  Madame  Guyon  felt  that  he  did 
not  take  her  seriously.  In  a  fragment  of  autobiography  published 
by  M.  Maurice  Masson  in  his  valuable  volume,  she  dwells  upon 
this  lack  of  response  : 

‘Je  sentais  int6rieureraent  que  cette  premiere  entrevue  ne  le 
satisfaisait  point,  qu’il  ne  me  goutait  pas  ;  et  j’eprouvais  un  je  ne 
Mis  quoi  qui  me  faisait  tendre  4  verser  mon  cceur  dans  le  sien,  mais 
je  ne  trouvais  pas  de  correspondance,  ce  qui  me  faisait  beaucoup 
soufirir.  La  nuit  je  souffrais  extremement  a  son  occasion.  Nous 
fimes  ensemble  trois  lieues  en  carrosse  (de  Beynes  a  Paris)  et  cela 
s’^clairait  un  peu,  mais  il  n’dtait  pas  encore  comme  je  le  souhaitais. 
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Je  souffris  huit  jours  entiers,  apres  quoi  je  me  trouvais  unie  &  lui 
sans  obstacle,  d’une  maniere  tres  pure  et  ineffable.  .  .  .  Ces  premiers 
jours,  apres  notre  entrevue  a  Beynes,  je  souffris  beaucoup,  car 
je  trouvais  comme  un  chaos  entre  lui  et  moi.  Mais  ensuite  j’eprou- 
vais  qu’il  se  faisait  un  6coulement  presque  continuel  de  Dieu  dans 
mon  ame,  et  de  mon  ame  dans  la  sienne,  comme  ces  cascades  qui 
tombent  d’un  bassin  dans  un  autre.’ 

In  these  eight  days  of  disappointed  tribulation,  Fenelon  passed 
from  a  movement  of  amusement  and  distrust,  to  a  sense  of 
sympathy  and  veneration.  He  was  well  read  in  the  mystics— 
he  knew  them  all,  Platonists  and  Neo-Platonists,  Gnostics,  and 
canonised  Saints  —  Theresa,  Catherine,  Juan-de-la-Cruz  and 
Fran9ois  de  Sales.  But  in  his  person  he  had  not  experienced 
religion.  He  believed ;  but  he  lacked  Pascal’s  joy,  his  trium¬ 
phant  liberation  of  soul,  or  ‘  I’intime  assurance  ’  of  a  Saint- 
Vincent-de-Paul.  That  spirituality  of  his,  so  deep  and  yet  so 
diffident,  was  reasoned  rather  than  instinctive.  And  yet  his 
cold  and  suave  address  masked  a  soul  impatient  for  the  love  of 
God.  The  little  prophetess  before  him,  whose  impulsive  manners 
and  extravagant  speeches  hurt  the  discretion  of  his  taste,  struck 
in  him  a  deeper  and  more  intimate  vibration,  because  she  had 
felt  and  seen  and  known  those  things  which  he  surmised 
afar  off  with  a  passionate  longing.  So  a  Curie  or  a  Myers  might 
examine  an  Eusapia.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  Church 
accused  Fenelon  of  a  complicity  in  Madame  Guyon’s  heresy, 
he  was  to  reply  ; 

‘  J’ai  cru  Madame  Guyon  une  tres  sainte  personne,  qui  avait  one 
lumiere  fort  particuliere  j)ar  experience,  sur  la  vie  interieure.  Je  la 
crus  fort  experimentee  et  eclairee  quoique  elle  fut  tres  ignorante.  Je 
crus  apprendre  plus  d’elle  en  examinant  ses  expediences,  que  je  n’eusse 
pu  faire  en  consultant  des  personnes  fort  sages,  mais  sans  experience 
pour  la  pratique.’ 

How  distinctly  F6nelon  belongs  to  the  age  in  the  offing !  In 
this  question  of  tenuous  mysticism,  he  reasons,  not  like  a  theo¬ 
logian  or  a  philosopher,  but  like  a  man  of  science  (a  physicist, 
or  psychologist),  seeking,  not  principles  or  arguments,  but  the 
repetition  in  similar  circumstances  of  a  similar  phenomenon. 

Madame  Guyon  was  rather  a  poet  than  a  visionary.  Her 
prose  is  full  of  images.  She  sees  the  soul  of  Fenelon  ‘  comme 
‘  une  eau  vivante  et  profonde  quoique  toute  entouree  de  glace ;  ’ 
she  sees  the  grace  of  God  flooding  her  innermost  being,  and  over¬ 
brimming  thence  in  dropping  plenitude  on  to  the  soul  of  Fenelon, 
like  the  waters  of  the  fountains  at  Versailles ;  but  in  these 
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metaphors  the  poignant  thing  is,  not  the  inxage,  but  the  moral 
fact  which  they  explain.  She  had  a  certain  gentle  scorn  for  the 
imaginative  ecstasies  of  Port  Royal ;  these  dreamers  of  dreams, 
these  flagellants  and  visionaries,  appeared  to  the  tranquil  lady 
as  pilgrims  on  the  stair  which  leads  to  that  mute,  mystic  Upper 
Room  wherein  the  blest  eternally  behold  the  Face  of  the  Divine, 
in  perfect  quiet.  ‘  Les  ames  de  foi,’  she  wrote,  ‘  ne  sont  nulle- 
‘  ment  imaginatives,  n’ayant  rien  dans  la  tete,  et  tout  se  passant 
‘au-dedans.  Elies  sont  parfaitement  degagees  des  fantomes 
‘  et  especes,  etant  purifiees  dans  une  abstraction  bien  au-dela, 
‘  bien  au-dela  des  representations.’  We  might  apply  to  her  the 
words  which  Marot  used  of  another  mystic,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre :  ‘  Esprit  ravy,  abstraict,  et  extatique.’ 

In  reading  the  works  of  Madame  Guyon,  we  must  never  forget 
that  her  mind’s  eye  perceived  existence  on  two  planes.  Above 
reached  eternity,  simultaneous,  infinite ;  below,  the  world  of 
Life  and  Time,  where  things  pass  in  succession.  Sometimes, 
rapt  out  of  its  mortal  sphere,  the  human  soul  may  rise  for  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  into  eternity,  and  that  undpng  moment  is 
more  precious  than  all  our  science,  all  our  righteousness  ;  its  value 
(as  compared  with  theirs)  being  priceless,  even  as  diamonds  are, 
compared  with  copper  coins.  If  one  pure  diamond,  inestimable, 
be  ours,  what  does  it  matter,  though  we  own,  or  owe,  a  countless 
multitude  of  farthings  ?  If  we  possess  the  Koh-i-noor,  why  strive 
to  increase  our  wealth  in  pence  and  half-pence  ?  The  importance 
of  sin  is  diminished  to  the  mystic,  who  half  believes  that  Evil 
(which  lies  outside  the  Eternal  Essence)  has  no  real  existence, 
deeming  our  faults  mere  phenomena,  mists  which  dissolve  at  sun¬ 
rise.  Our  errors  of  omis.sion  and  commission  seem  things  of 
small  importance  to  the  soul  which  longs  (as  Madame  Guyon 
says  in  her  ‘  Torrents  Spirituels  ’)  to  enter  the  presence  of  Deity, 
and  behold  Him  as  He  was  before  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
man. 

And  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  which  may  seem 
to  abolish  morality  (there  is  indeed  little  connexion  between 
religion  and  morality) ;  but  it  is  the  instinctive  doctrine  of  saints. 
The  Penitent  Thief  and  Mary  Magdalene  bear  witness  thereunto. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  that  no  philosopher  has  sought 
to  borrow  some  such  theory  to  explain  the  hauntings  and 
hoverings  of  ghosts.  The  Woman  in  White  for  ever  wailing  in 
her  corridor,  the  pale  spectre  carrying  her  candle  these  many 
hundred  years,  are  apparitions  puerile  and  appalling.  But 
suppose  that,  in  some  extreme  tension  of  passion  or  fear  or  prayer, 
these  souls  escaped  once  at  a  bound  into  eternity  and  remained 
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there  an  instant — as  though  sucked  up  into  a  superior  atmo¬ 
sphere — the  mechanical  action  which  they  were  performing  at 
that  stupendous  moment  is  accomplished  once  and  for  ever,  not 
in  a  succession  of  moments,  but  in  the  vast  simultaneity  of  that 
which  is  beyond  the  realm  of  time.  A  thousand  years  to 
them  are  as  a  day,  and  they  carry  their  candle  for  ever,  since 
their  state  knows  not,  in  its  unfading  permanence,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow, 

VI. 

Saint-Simon,  so  shrewd,  so  prejudiced,  sometimes  so  ill-in¬ 
formed,  knew  nothing  of  this  initial  hesitation  in  the  friendship 
of  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon.  ‘  II  la  vit ;  leur  esprit  se  pint 
‘  I’un  a  I’autre ;  leur  sublime  s’amalgama.’  And  in  fact  a  few 
weeks  after  their  first  encounter,  Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon 
were  spiritual  confederates. 

Madame  Guyon  had  a  cousin — a  Mademoiselle  de  Maisonfort— 
among  the  religious  of  Saint-Cyr,  where  Fenelon  was  a  beloved 
confessor ;  and  in  a  short  while  their  views  and  doctrines 
penetrated  all  the  school.  There  were,  indeed,  some  few  re¬ 
fractory  spirits  (such  as  Madame  de  Perou)  who  held  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  teach  growing  girls  that  grace  is  all  and  merit 
nothing,  good  and  evil  mere  optical  delusions  of  our  mental 
state,  and  sin  a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun,  with  no  separate 
existence.  But  their  opinion  at  first  was  overborne  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Guyonites. 

‘  Presque  toute  la  maison  devint  Quietiste  sans  le  savoir,’  Madame 
de  Perou  averred ;  ‘  on  ne  parlait  plus  que  d’amour  pur  de  Dieu, 
d’abandon,  de  sainte  indifference  et  de  simplicite.  Cette  derniere 
vertu  servait  de  voile  a  la  recherche  de  toutes  les  petites  satisfactions 
personnelles.  On  prenait  ses  aises  et  ses  commodites  avec  la  sainte 
liberty  des  enfants  de  Dieu.  On  ne  s’embarrassait  de  rien — pas  meme 
de  son  salut.’ 

And  the  lay-sisters  forgot  their  work  in  order  to  read  the  books 
of  Madame  Guyon. 

It  is  singular  to  find  a  school  for  young  ladies  at  the  very 
centre  of  a  state.  But  so  it  was  in  France  in  1689,  when  the 
same  bevy  of  girls,  who  confessed  to  Fenelon,  and  raved  of 
Madame  Guyon,  played  Racine’s  ‘  Esther  ’  to  the  Court  with  un¬ 
paralleled  success.  ‘  Esther  ’  was  a  sensitive  tentacle  extended, 
a  feeler  put  forth,  to  test  the  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  public 
declaration  of  the  King’s  marriage.  It  seemed  so  probable 
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that  Louvois  threw  himself  at  the  King’s  feet  and  swore  he  would 
not  survive  so  great  a  degradation  of  the  throne.  Saint-Simon 
suggests  that  Fenelon,  consulted,  advised  Louis  to  keep  the 
wedding  secret,  and  that  this  direction  of  his  put  him  in  disgrace 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon.  But  Saint-Simon  is  a  gossip  in 
the  same  degree  that  he  is  an  historian  of  genius.  There  were 
other  reasons  for  a  loosening  of  the  ties  between  Fenelon  and  the 
uncrowned  Queen  of  France ;  for  uncrowned  she  remained. 
The  French  Asuerus  never  said  to  his  married  Esther :  ‘  Soyez 
‘  Reine.’ 

She  was  the  witness,  the  somewhat  disconcerted  witness,  of 
the  wave  of  transport,  of  fervour,  which  lifted  so  high  (almost 
out  of  her  reach)  her  two  favourites,  the  priest  and  the  prophetess. 
Their  names  and  their  precepts  were  always  in  her  ears ;  she 
herself,  the  foundress,  was  second  to  Madame  Guyon  at  Saint- 
Cyr. 

Perhaps  an  unconscious  jealousy  touched  the  crownless  Queen 
of  Versailles.  Fenelon  was  now  the  idol  of  the  Court,  and 
Madame  Guyon,  at  Marly,  was  Dame  Oracle.  Pious  ladies  read 
her  commentaries  to  their  husbands  or  their  lovers — even  as 
their  great-grandmothers  had  sung  the  Psalms  of  Marot  to  their 
lutes.  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  read  the  ‘  Moyen  Court  ’ 
to  the  King.  But  the  King  said  it  was  all  moonshine  :  ‘  II  me 
‘  dit  que  c’etaient  des  reveries.  II  n’est  pas  assez  avance  dans 
‘  la  pi6te  pour  gouter  cette  perfection.’ 

Madame  de  Maintenon  began,  indeed,  to  have  doubts  as  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  this  revelation.  She  wrote  to  Madame  de 
St.  Geran : 

II  y  a  des  eudroits  obscurs,  il  y  e  n  a  d’edifiauts,  il  y  en  a  que 
je  n’approuve  en  aucune  maniere.  L’Abbe  de  Fenelon  m’avait 
dit  que  le  ‘  Moyen  Court  ’  contenait  les  mysteres  de  la  plus  subUme 
devotion,  a  quelques  petites  expressions  pres,  qui  se  trouvent 
dans  les  ecrits  des  mystiques.’ 

Like  many  delicate  and  subtle  natures,  although  fastidious, 
Fenelon  was  enthusiastic,  capable  of  overlooking  obvious  defects 
which  rebut  and  repel  more  ordinary  mortals.  The  ‘  quelques 
‘  petites  expressions  ’  disquieted  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  was 
always  anxious  about  her  spiritual  health.  She  suffered  from 
a  hypochondria  of  the  soul,  feeling  herself  in  the  situation  of  a 
woman,  apparently  cured  of  an  early  consumption,  who  cannot 
forget  the  taint  of  tuberculosis  in  her  blood,  and  trembles  at  every 
cough  or  hectic  flush.  Madame  de  Maintenon  remembered 
with  dismay  her  Huguenot  descent,  her  heretic  breeding.  Was 
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she  still  contaminate  ?  Had  Madame  Guyon’s  influence  de¬ 
veloped  the  dreaded  germ  ? 

Yet  it  was  still  to  Fenelon  that  she  turned  for  help  in  her 
schemes  of  regeneration.  With  his  aid  she  hoped  to  see  on  the 
horizon  the  dawn  of  a  renewal  for  France.  That  year,  while  the 
young  ladies  at  Saint-Cyr  were  playing  ‘  Esther,’  Racine  was 
busy  for  her  upon  another  play,  a  great  moral  drama  or  paean, 
telling  how  Israel  was  saved  from  the  pit  of  corruption  by  a 
child.  A  little  child  should  lead  the  nation — parvulus  frier— 
a  boy  reared  in  the  Temple  apart  from  the  vanity  of  Courts. 
Her  Joas,  her  Eliacin,  was  the  son  of  the  stupid  Dauphin,  a 
violent  sensitive  little  lad  of  seven,  on  whom  centred  the  hopes 
of  such  as  dared  to  hope  for  France — 

‘  Te  duce,  si  qua  manent,  sceleris  vestigia  nostri 
Inrita  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras  .  .  . 

Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo.’ 

In  August  1689,  not  without  the  help  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  Fenelon  was  appointed  tutor  to  this  young  prince,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Henceforth  his  life,  his  letters,  his  books, 
his  heart,  will  be  full  of  P.P. — fetrt-Prhrce — his  aim,  his  hope, 
his  charge.  Beauvilliers  was  Governor  to  the  royal  child,  and 
filled  his  household  with  ofiicers  of  pious  merit.  In  their  midst, 
his  pupil  at  his  knees,  Fenelon  dwelt  for  eight  years,  and  touched 
the  dream  of  his  life.  For  he  hoped  to  save  France  and  to  form 
a  new  Saint-Louis — a  ‘  Roi-philosophe,’  as  he  declares  in  ‘  Tele- 
‘  maque.’  His  idea  of  a  Revolution  was  to  change  the  heart  of 
the  King.  He  had  this  much  of  the  Quietist  in  him,  that  he 
distrusted  all  exterior  reform,  for  the  only  activity  in  which  he 
believed  was  that  which  wells  up  unconsciously  from  the  depths 
of  our  nature.  He  would  have  said  with  Madame  Guyon : 
‘  Toute  vertu  qui  n’est  pas  donnee  par  le  dedans  est  im  manque 
‘  de  vertu.’  And  from  the  centre  of  the  throne,  from  the  heart 
of  a  king,  he  hoped  to  renew  the  land  of  France,  ruined  by  wars 
of  magnificence,  by  the  King’s  debts,  the  corruption  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  ceaseless,  exhausting,  centripetal  suction  of 
Versailles. 

VII. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  still  a  governess  at  heart— a 
governess,  anxious,  indignant,  at  the  spread  of  dangerous  opinions 
in  her  school.  She  confided  her  doubts  and  fears  to  her  new  con¬ 
fessor,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres ;  and,  suddenly  taking  fire  with 
fresh  alarms,  laid  before  him  the  several  volumes  of  her  spiritual 
correspondence  with  Fenelon. 
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The  Bishop  was  a  pupil  of  Saint-Sulpice,  and  inclined  to  deal 
lightly  with  his  condisciple  ;  he  laid  at  first  but  little  stress  on  the 
mysticism  of  Fenelon,  but  found  in  Madame  Guy  on’s  w’ritings 
more  than  one  passage  which  appeared  to  echo  the  Quietist 
heresy  of  Molinos,  the  Spaniard.  The  days  of  Madame  Guyon’s 
glory  were  departed.  For  one  thing  the  magnetic  lady  was  no 
longer  on  the  scene  ;  she  had  married  a  little  daughter  of  hers,  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  to  the  Duchess  of  Bethune’s  brother ;  and  she 
W  gone  to  live  in  the  country  with  her  childish  marchioness. 
Her  charming  contact  being  so  far  removed,  her  ideas  might 
safely  have  been  left  to  evaporate,  but  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
in  her  alarm,  was  for  extirpating  heresy  root  and  branch. 
Saint-Cyr  was  thoroughly  disinfected  and  asepticised.  The 
followers  of  Madame  Guyon  were  expelled  from  the  school,  and 
a  commission  of  ecclesiastics  was  appointed  to  examine  her 
theories. 

We  have  compared  Fenelon’s  first  attitude  towards  Madame 
Guyon  to  that  of  an  experienced  doctor  confronted  with  a  surgeon 
whom  he  half  suspects  of  quackery,  but  of  whose  genius  he  is 
rapidly  persuaded.  Imagine  the  same  physician,  face  to  face 
with  a  lean  Pastorian,  down-at-heel,  out-at-elbows,  modest, 
and  fierce  ;  you  have  a  picture  of  Fenelon,  vis-a-vis  of  the  suspi¬ 
cious  Bishop  of  Chartres.  The  mystic  on  this  occasion  showed  a 
certain  superficiality  in  underrating  the  worth  of  his  opponent, 
whose  appearance  belied  him.  Godet,  Bishop  of  Chartres 
(such  as  Saint-Simon  paints  him  in  one  of  his  admirable  portraits) 
was  not  the  pedant  proclaimed  by  an  exterior  of  which  Fenelon 
was  the  dupe. 

‘II  le  crut  tel  a  sa  longue  figure  malpropre,  decharnee,  toute 
Sulpicienne.  Un  air  cru,  simple,  un  aspect  niais,  et  sans  liaison 
qu’avec  de  plats  pretres ;  en  un  mot  il  le  prit  pour  uii  homme  sans 
monde,  sans  talent,  de  peu  d’esprit  et  court  de  savoir.  ...  II  etait 

Eourtant  fort  savant  et  surtout  profond  theologien.  II  y  joignait 
eaucoup  d’esprit ;  il  avait  de  la  douceur,  de  la  fermete,  meme  des 
graces.’ 

He  had  already  stolen  Madame  de  Maintenon  from  the 
brilliant  Fenelon ;  the  day  when  he  arraigned  and  disgraced 
Madame  Guyon  was  ominous  for  her  spiritual  friend. 

Yet,  at  first,  the  disgrace  of  Madame  Guyon  left  Fenelon  un¬ 
harmed.  Proceedings  were  taken  against  the  prophetess  in 
1693 ;  not  until  1695  was  Fenelon  disgraced.  And  had  he  con¬ 
sented  to  forsake  his  Egeria,  his  fortunes  might  have  remained 
unimpaired.  Godet  was  a  Sulpician,  and  fain  to  spare  a  colleague ; 
while  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  private  letters  show  a  long 
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regard,  a  lingering  tenderness,  for  Fenelon  which  accord  ill  with 
Saint-Simon’s  fable  of  her  enmity.  She  did  not  hate  him.  She 
meant  to  read  him  such  a  lesson  as  would  wean  him  once  for  all 
from  dangerous  ways.  As  Fdnelon  wrote  to  her,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger. 

‘  Vous  passates  de  I’exces  de  simplicite  et  de  confiance  h  un  exces 
d’ombrage  et  d’eSroi.  Voilh  ce  qui  a  fait  tous  nos  malheurs.  Des 
gens  vous  firent  entendre  que  je  deviendrais  peut-fitre  un  heresi- 
arque.  .  .  .  Vous  n’osates  suivre  votre  cceur  ni  votre  lumiere.  Vous 
voulutes  fet  j’en  suis  6difie)  marcher  par  la  voie  la  plus  sflre,  qui 
est  celle  de  I’autorit^.’ 

Unfortunately,  Fenelon  himself  showed  no  predisposition  to  this 
path  of  submission.  So  much  resistance,  in  so  gentle  a  character, 
was  unsuspected  and  surpri.sing.  A  hint  from  Godet  proving 
insufficient,  the  orthodox  lady  brought  up  her  rear-guard,  and 
Bossuet  condenmed  the  works  of  Madame  Guy  on  in  April  1695. 
Bossuet  had  been  the  early  master  of  Fenelon,  and  there  is  a 
magic  to  a  reverent  heart  in  the  name  and  the  memory  of  the 
master  of  our  youth.  And  yet  that  reverent  heart,  as  time  draws 
on — widening  the  abyss  that  divides  successive  generations — may 
grow  most  painfully  awake  to  the  faults  in  yesterday’s  oracle. 
The  fame  of  Bossuet  still  filled  Church  and  kingdom  with  an 
incomparable  prestige,  while  Fenelon  saw  in  keen  relief,  not  only 
the  genius  and  the  noble  character  of  the  great  bishop,  but  all 
that  was  overweening,  pompous,  even  blatant  in  that  arrogant 
genius,  in  that  stubborn  character. 

He  knew  that  his  glorious  contemporary  was  little  versed 
in  the  precepts  of  the  mystics,  familiar  to  his  own  thoughts. 
Bossuet,  whose  mind  was  dogmatic,  not  curious,  had  never  cared 
to  read  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Jean  de  la 
Cruz,  not  any  of  those  earlier  dreamers  whose  mystical  imagina¬ 
tion  outran  the  regular  patrol  of  his  Gallican  mind.  Yet  he  had 
not  hesitated  to  condemn  the  books  of  Madame  Guy  on.  Fenelon 
thought  that  he  blamed  in  them  precepts  which  are  admired  m 
the  utterance  of  canonised  saints.  Madame  Guyon  is  not  alone 
in  thinking  that  the  first  rung  on  Jacob’s  ladder  to  Heaven  leads 
us  beyond  the  regions  of  merit  and  reward.  Throughout  the 
ages  of  the  Church,  in  every  century,  from  Scotus  Erigena  to 
Meister  Eckhart,  from  Joacffim  de  Flora  to  the  great  bishop  of 
Annecy,  there  have  been  saints  and  sages  whose  religion  has 
accompanied  sadly,  as  in  a  minor  third,  the  public  orthodoxy  of 
Roman  doctrine — minds  who  sought  their  deity  within,  and  in 
perception  rather  than  in  precept ;  whose  piety  has  been,  not 
passive  perhaps,  but  quiet ;  minds  whose  sense  is  filled  with  the 
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eternity  of  the  One-in-all,  so  full  as  to  outweigh  and  overmaster 
the  conviction  of  their  personal  immortality.  (‘  II  n’y  a  que  deux 
verit68,’  wrote  Madame  Guyon,  ‘  le  Tout  etle  Rien.’)  And  often 
these  are  minds  of  faith  and  saintliness.  The  Church  has  pro¬ 
nounced  some  of  them  blessed,  but  others  have  been  cast  to  the 
burning. 

The  crime  of  heresy  was  still  dangerous  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Fenelon,  who  had  evangelised  Poitou, 
knew  to  what  peril  a  heretic  was  exposed.  The  Dragonnades 
were  barely  past.  It  was  impossible  for  so  chivalrous  a  man  to 
forsake  a  poor  irmocent  woman,  in  whose  pure  goodness  he 
believed,  because  in  her  enthusiasm  she  had  overstated  certain 
mystical  raptures,  which  he  believed  her  to  share  with  hallowed 
saints.  When  Bossuet  and  Godet  asked  him  to  sign  their 
refutation  of  her  errors,  he  refused  his  name. 

‘  Me  convient-il  d’aller  accabler  une  pauvre  personne  que  tant 
d’autres  ont  foudroy^e  et  dont  j’ai  ete  I’ami  ?  Quant  a  M.  de 
Meaux,  je  serais  ravi  d’approuver  son  livre,  comme  il  le  souhaite, 
mais  je  ne  le  puis  honnStement,  ni  en  conscience,  s’il  attaque  une 
personne  qui  me  parait  innocente  .  .  .  que  j’ai  reveree  comme 
une  sainte,  siur  tout  ce  que  j’en  ai  vu  par  moi-meme.’ 

(Letter  of  Fenelon  to  the  Superior  of  Saint- Sulpice,  Sept.  25, 
1696.) 

And  again  he  writes  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  : 

‘  Je  n’ai  jamais  eu  aucun  gout  naturel  pour  eile  ni  pour  ses  ecrits. 
Je  n’ai  jamais  eprouve  rien  d’extraordinaire  en  elle  qui  ait  pu  me 
pr6venir  en  sa  faveur.  11  m’a  paru  qu’elle  etait  naturellement 
exag6rante  et  peu  precautionnee  dans  ses  experiences.  Je  ne  compte 
Mur  rien  ses  pretendues  propheties.  ...  Si  j’etais  capable 
a’approuver  une  personne  qui  enseigne  un  nouvel  evangile,  j’aurais 
horreur  de  moi-mSme  .  .  .  mais  je  puis  fort  innocemment  me 
tromper  sur  une  personne  que  je  crois  sainte'  * 

And  from  this  position  he  refused  to  vary.  He  had  been 
Madame  Guyon’s  friend ;  he  believed  her  irmocent ;  he  did  not 
question  the  wisdom  of  his  superiors,  but  he  refused  to  sign  a 
condenmation  of  her  doctrines. 

Meanwhile,  the  months  passed — the  months  and  the  years — 
and  Fenelon  saw  no  more  of  the  woman  he  defended.  Bossuet 
thundered  that  he  was  ‘  the  new  Montanus  of  a  new  Priscilla,’ 
but  it  was  at  a  distance.  Fenelon  had  left  Paris  in  August 
1689,  to  enter  the  palace  of  Versailles  as  tutor  to  the  prince ; 
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about  the  same  time  Madame  Guyon  had  accompanied  her 
daughter  to  the  country  place  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaux.  And 
thence  she  had  been  sent  to  the  convent  of  Meaux,  where  Bossuet 
kept  her  amicably  imprisoned,  drenching  her  with  orthodoxy, 
swamping  her  arguments  in  the  imperious  flood  of  his  authority. 
Madame  Guyon  appeared  delighted  to  enjoy  the  instruction  of 
so  great  a  prelate,  showed  him  her  manuscripts  with  the  fearless 
freedom  of  a  pleased  child,  manifested  no  resentment  at  being 
kept  in  secret  from  all  correspondence  with  the  outer  world, 
and  behaved  herself  so  sweetly  that  the  gaoler-nuns  adored  her, 
and  Bossuet  himself,  while  censuring  her  books,  gave  her  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct  and  let  her  go  in  liberty  during  the 
summer  of  1695.  Against  his  express  desire  and  command,  the 
imprudent  woman  went  at  once  to  Paris,  and  here  she  may  have 
seen  her  friend  by  stealth ;  but  not  more  than  once  or  twice, 
since,  within  a  little  while  of  her  arrival,  Fenelon’s  place  at  Court 
was  to  know  him  no  more. 

VIII. 

The  King  had  never  shared  the  general  enthusiasm  for  Fenelon. 
He  had  dubbed  him  ‘  un  esprit  chimerique.’  In  the  memoirs 
of  Chancellor  d’Aguesseau  we  learn  much  concerning  the  King’s 
distaste  for  something  singular,  rare,  romantic  in  the  character 
of  Fenelon — ‘  soit  que  le  roi  craignit  naturellement  les  esprits 
‘  d’un  ordre  superieur,  soit  qu’une  certaine  singularite,  quel- 
‘  que  chose  d’extraordinaire,  n’eut  pas  plu  au  roi  dont  le  gout  se 
‘  portait  de  lui-meme  au  simple  et  a  I’uni.’ 

Fenelon,  at  Versailles,  lived  a  life  apart,  sequestered  in  the 
fold  of  his  pious  flock.  He  knew  the  quiet  splendour  of  his 
powers,  the  Attic  perfection  of  his  sense  and  style  ;  literature  and 
politics,  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  his  religion,  filled  his  mind 
with  projects  for  the  future.  Accustomed  to  the  gentle  victories 
of  his  grace,  although  he  bestirred  himself  but  little,  he  counted 
on  the  future.  In  1693  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy ;  he  shared  with  Bossuet  the  pre-eminence  of  pious 
oratory ;  he  was  forming  his  future  king  and  writing  ‘  Telemaque  ’ ; 
with  Beauvilliers  he  was  busied  with  plans  of  national  reform. 

He  wrote  once  to  Madame  Guyon  :  ‘  If  they  offer  me  a  bishopric, 
‘  would  it  be  lawful  in  me  to  refuse  it  ?  I  am  more  useful  here.’ 
That  was  some  years  ago,  when  there  had  been  some  talk  of 
offering  Fenelon  the  bishopric  of  Poitiers.  And  now  there  was 
talk  again  of  possible  promotion.  At  Court,  and  especially  in 
the  ‘  petit  troupeau,’  there  were  many  who  speculated  on  the 
failing  health  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  King  owed  some 
reward  to  Fenelon,  who,  for  eight  years,  had  given  his  time  and 
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thoughts  to  the  training  of  his  Petit-Prince,  without  praise  or 
pence— living,  in  a  generous  parsimony,  on  the  eighty  pounds  a 
year  of  his  Abbey  of  Saint- Vallery,  so  quietly  content  with  this 
infinitesimal  income  that  even  Beauvilliers,  his  bosom  friend. 
Minister  of  Finance,  never  thought  of  augmenting  his  resources. 
A  king,  in  one  breath,  can  reward  long  arrears  of  service.  It 
was,  however  (seeing  the  terms  they  were  on)  scarcely  possible 
to  make  Fenelon  the  hierarchic  superior  of  Bossuet ;  and  the 
bishopric  of  Meaux  lies  in  the  archdiocese  of  Paris.  Besides, 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  marrying  a  favourite  niece  into 
the  house  of  Noailles,  desired  the  archbishopric  for  the  cardinal 
of  that  name.  And  the  King  had  never  liked  Fenelon.  So,  in 
the  spring  of  1695,  he  paid  his  debt  by  handsomely  relegating 
his  grandson’s  tutor  well  out  of  the  way  among  the  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Jansenist  Belgians,  extremi  hominum,  in  the  newly 
annexed  diocese  of  Cambrai. 

It  was  ingenious  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a  Prince- 
Archbishop,  while  eliminating  a  mystic,  and  to  conciliate  a 
hostile  province  by  sending  as  Proconsul  the  enchanter  and  the 
peacemaker  that  Fenelon  was  at  heart.  By  the  same  stroke, 
the  King  removed  from  the  presence  of  his  grandson  a  tutor 
whose  religious  principles  appeared  at  least  dubious,  and  yet, 
by  making  an  archbishop  of  the  man,  extinguished  all  suggestions 
that  the  Prince  had  had  a  heretic  at  his  ear.  So  Fenelon  found 
himself,  in  the  summer  of  1695,  no  longer  an  unpaid  teacher, 
but  a  Prince  of  the  Church.  Yet  that  had  been  favour :  this  was 
disgrace  disguised.  The  Chapel  of  Saint-Cyr  was  crowded  for 
the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  Bossuet  left  his  see  of  Meaux  to  anoint 
the  new  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  the  King  assured  the  Primate 
that  he  was  obliged  to  but  nine  months’  annual  residence  at 
Cambrai,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Versailles.  But  the 
Archbishop  knew  what  had  befallen  him,  nor  needed,  to  point 
the  moral,  the  piece  of  news  which  greeted  him  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  his  northern  exile.  Madame  Guyon  had  been  again 
arrested,  had  been  conveyed,  not  to  a  convent,  but  to  the  State 
prison  at  Vincennes,  where  she  was  closely  guarded  and  examined 
every  day  by  La  Reynie,  the  Lieutenant  of  Police.  And  the 
Cabal,  which  had  reached  her,  now  took  aim  at  Beauvilliers  and 
at  Fenelon  himself. 

IX 

That  great  dispute  of  BoSsuet  and  Fenelon  filled  the  Court, 
filled  France,  filled  Rome  with  the  bruit  of  its  fray,  and  La 
Fontaine  was  the  only  man  who  dared  to  find  the  question  of 
the  Quietists  a  nuisance.  The  seventeenth  century  had  an 
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appetite  for  theological  controversy,  a  passion  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  which  we  of  a  later  day  may  dimly  understand  by  re- 
calling  the  Russia  of  the  later  nineteenth  century,  where  Pobe- 
donostsef  was  the  Bossuet  of  Alexander.  France  was  divided 
as  to  whether  charity  should  be  a  pure  effusion  of  the  soul, 
with  no  pious  afterthought,  no  care  of  merit  to  be  earned,  or 
heavenly  bliss  to  be  enjoyed  (as  Fenelon  maintained) ;  or  whether 
(as  Bossuet  held)  every  action  of  the  Christian  should  be  rooted 
in  the  hope  of  an  eternal  recompense.  ‘  Love  God  !  ’  said  the 
one.  ‘  Save  thy  soul !  ’  cried  the  other,  and  they  fell  by  the 
ears  like  angry  children.  In  1695,  when  Bossuet  had  confessed 
to  Fenelon  his  ignorance  of  the  mystics,  the  younger  priest  had 
made  for  his  senior  an  anthology  of  extracts,  with  a  view  of 
persuading  him  that  ‘  tons  les  mystiques  exagerent,’  and 
Madame  Guyon  no  more  than  her  great  forerunners.  Bossuet’s 
stern  sense  had  resisted  all  persuasion  ;  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
pronounce  in  the  case  of  Saint  Theresa  or  Saint  Francis  de 
Sales ;  he  was  appointed  a  judge  over  Madame  Guyon,  and  he 
condemned  her,  with  a  weight,  a  brutality,  an  irony  (and 
even  a  violation  of  confidence)  which  belied  his  earlier  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  poor  lady.  But  Bossuet,  constantly  supreme, 
was  irritated  by  opposition.  Fenelon,  less  vehement,  was 
hardly  less  bitter :  ‘  M.  de  Meaux  regarde  comme  im  outrage 
‘  que  j’ai  considt^  les  autres  sans  le  consulter.  Ne  le  considerer 
‘  pas,  c’est  rompre  I’unite.’  This  fine  rapier  thrust  touched  the 
core  of  the  case,  and  justified  the  remark  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  that  M.  de  Meaux  was  the  greatest  theologian  alive,  and 
M.  de  Cambrai  ‘  le  plus  bel  esprit.’  ‘  Le  plus  bel  esprit,  et  le 
‘  plus  chimerique  de  mon  royaume,’  declared  the  King. 

Those  notes  and  extracts  which  he  had  made  for  Bossuet 
seemed  to  Fenelon  an  admirable  defence  of  Madame  Guyon,  and 
he  decided  to  publish  them  under  the  title  ‘  Explication  des 
‘  Maximes  des  Saints  but  la  Vie  interieure.’  He  knew  that 
Bossuet  was  preparing  a  ‘  Relation  du  Quietisme.’  Absent 
himself  at  Cambrai,  he  had  left  in  Paris  another  self,  the  Due  de 
Chevreuse,  who  waited  on  the  press  night  and  day,  sleeping  on 
a  camp  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  printing  ofiice,  near  the  Hotel  de 
Lu)mes.  The  ‘  Maximes  des  Saints  ’  (the  first  edition  lies  before 
us  as  we  write)  appeared  in  January  1697,  at  the  Librairie  de 
Messeigneurs  les  Enfans  de  France,  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins. 
A  treasure-trove  for  the  bibliophile,  the  volume  to-day  has  httle 
merit  save  its  rarity.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  scandal, 
the  enthusiasm,  the  devotion,  the  fury  which  it  created  little  over 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps  only  those  who  have  Uved 
through  the  ‘  Affaire  Dreyfus  ’  can  understand  to-day  the  battle 
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that  raged  round  the  ‘  Maximes  des  Saints,’  the  King  openly 
siding  with  Bossuet  against  Fenelon,  the  Pope  timidly  partial 
to  the  Archbishop,  the  prelates  of  France  raging  and  rankling, 
the  Court  divided.  ‘  On  ne  parlait  d’autre  chose  jusque  chez  les 
‘  dames.’  The  pages  of  D’Aguesseau  (who  believed  all  this 
Quietism  the  mysterious  shibboleth  of  a  political  Syndicate 
inspired  by  M.  de  Cambrai),  of  Madame  de  S6\dgne,  of  Saint- 
Simon,  help  us  to  recapture  that  evaporated  fervour.  There  is 
a  certain  drive  which  the  young  Saint-Simon  takes,  with  the 
Dukes  of  Bethune,  Chevreuse,  and  Beauvilliers,  in  the  Park  of 
Versailles,  which  faintly  recalls  a  famous  design  of  Forain’s : 

‘  /is  en  ont  pari'.'  They  also  spoke  of  their  Affair,  and  Saint- 
Simon  (suffocating  between  the  respect  due  to  his  elders  and  his 
indignation  at  their  opinions)  stopped  the  carriage.  ‘  Je  leur 
‘dis  done,  naivement,  que  je  sentois  bien  que  ce  n’etait  pas 
‘  a  moi,  a  mon  age,  a  exiger  qu’ils  se  tussent,  mais  qu’a  tout 
‘  age  on  pouvoit  sortir  d’un  carrosse  !  ’ 

In  Augmst  1697  the  King  bade  Fenelon  quit  Versailles,  his 
friends,  his  pupil,  and  proceed  to  Cambrai,  there  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  Pope  in  the  affair  of  the  ‘  Maximes.’  This 
was  disgrace,  this  was  exile  !  Fenelon  fell  dangerously  ill,  at  a 
day’s  journey  from  Paris,  and  had  to  tarry  six  weeks  in  the 
house  of  a  friend — doubtless  none  too  eager  to  keep  him  ;  for 
the  Archbishop  involved  his  intimates  in  his  misfortunes.  The 
pious  Duchesses,  accustomed  to  flattery,  felt  a  void  form  round 
their  persons  at  Marly  or  Versailles.  Save  Beauvilliers,  all 
Fenelon’s  friends  were  dismissed  from  their  posts  about  the 
heir-presumptive,  and  Fenelon’s  brother — an  honest  officer  in 
the  Guards  with  no  opinion  either  way  as  to  holy  indifference 
or  the  necessity  of  earning  merit — was  cashiered  the  service, 
and  sent  from  (5ourt  a  ruined  man. 

Paris  fumed,  Versailles  sulked  in  a  fury,  and  Rome,  too — Rome 
which  had  shown  a  certain  tenderness  for  Fenelon — Rome,  under 
instant  pressure  from  the  King,  finally  abandoned  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  The  Papal  Bull  was  brought  to  him  in  church,  as  he  was 
on  the  pulpit  stairs  preparing  to  preach.  He  took  the  message 
from  the  bringer’s  hand  and  tranquilly  read  out  his  condem¬ 
nation,  treating  for  his  discourse  of  the  submission  owed  by 
every  Catholic  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Two  days  later  a  short 
and  simple  Pastoral  condemned  the  ‘  Maximes  des  Saints  ’  and 
forbade  the  Catholics  of  Cambrai  to  keep  the  book  in  their 
possession.  Fenelon  was  a  priest  by  nature,  an  author  by 
accident.  He  could  argue  with  M.  de  Meaux,  rise  superior  to 
the  King  ;  he  obeyed  the  Pope. 
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X. 

The  sting  of  his  disgrace  was  his  dismissal  from  his  tutorship. 
Since  Aristotle  left  Stageira  to  train  the  youthful  Alexander, 
few  educators  have  bestowed  themselves  so  completely  on  their 
task  as  Fenelon,  devoted  to  P.P.  He  meant  to  develop  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  ruler,  and  disengage  from  a  violent  sensitive 
child  the  future  saviour  of  society.  Often  in  his  writings  he 
recalls  the  example  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  but  as  something 
to  admire  and  avoid.  Fenelon’s  conception  of  the  Magnanimous 
was  not  Alexander — not  a  conqueror.  It  is  not  the  sovereign 
who  should  reign,  he  repeats,  but  the  laws,  and  in  the  twenty- 
second  ‘  Dialogue  of  the  Dead,’  he  makes  his  model  monarch, 
Gelon,  say  to  Dion  : 

‘  II  ne  faut  pas  que  Thomme  regne  ;  il  faut  qu’il  se  contente  de 
faire  regner  les  lois.  8’il  prend  la  royaute  pour  lui,  il  la  gate  et  m 
perd  lui-meme ;  il  ne  doit  I’exercer  que  pour  le  bien  des  hommes. . . , 
Je  ne  leur  fis  jamais  sentir  que  j’etais  le  maitre ;  je  leur  fis  seulement 
sentir  qu’eux  et  moi  nous  devions  ceder  a  la  raison  et  &  la  justice.’ 

Fenelon’s  ideal  of  a  King  is  crowned  with  olives.  He  insists 
repeatedly  on  the  horrors  of  war ;  no  French  author  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  anti-military,  and  M.  Herve  might  find  more  than  one 
argument  in  the  classic  pages  of  ‘  Telemaque.’  War,  as  Fenelon 
had  seen  it  exercised,  brought  in  its  train  merely  magnificence 
and  misery,  demoralising  the  great  and  famishing  the  humble. 
Louis  XIV.  went  to  war  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  knight  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  finding  in  it  the  natural  occupation  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  When  he  had  had  enough  of  it  he  made  peace,  if  he  wished 
to  see  how  the  flowers  were  blooming  in  the  parterres  of  Versailles 
(he  adored  his  gardens)  or  the  roses  reddening  on  the  cheeks 
of  Madame  de  Montespan.  He  played  war  as  he  played  cards : 
pleased  if  he  won,  and,  if  he  lost,  aware  that  one  must  pay  for 
a  pastime.  Had  he  been  more  serious,  more  vindictive  ;  had  he 
pushed  the  war  in  Flanders  to  the  point  of  gaining  for  his 
coimtry  a  northern  province,  great  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  the  South  ;  had  he  made  Antwerp  a  French  seaport, 
and  Ghent  and  Liege,  like  Cambrai,  towns  of  France,  the  misery 
of  the  poor  would  have  been  compensated  by  a  benefit  so 
substantial  as  to  make  every  Frenchman  (if  poorer  for  a  time) 
at  least  the  heir  to  future  riches.  But  his  pompous,  pleasant 
mind,  despite  its  soundness,  its  balance  and  vitality,  was  not 
sufficiently  capacious  to  grasp  so  great  a  scheme,  so  that  Fenelon, 
seeing  all  roimd  him  the  blood-stained,  leaden  lining  of  war’s 
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bejewelled  mantle,  preached  to  his  pupil  Peace  :  Peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men. 

The  prestige  of  the  King  (of  the  Roi-Soleil)  was  so  great  still, 
in  the  years  between  1690  and  1700,  that  at  every  turn  Fenelon 
set  a  guard  to  warn  the  child  of  his  mind  from  following  this 
delusive  ideal.  Idomenee  in  ‘  Telemaque,’  Dion  and  others 
in  the  ‘  Dialogues,’  are  examples  of  the  Prince  Imperfect,  the 
sovereign  brave,  impetuous,  adored,  but  selfish,  voluptuous, 
unjust  and,  half  against  his  will,  a  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the 
poor.  Selfish,  above  all ;  that  is  the  secret  wound  which  Fenelon 
is  for  ever  probing  : 

‘  Oh  bicn  !  si  je  retournois  au  monde,’  cries  Dion,  ‘  je  laisserois 
les  homines  se  gouverner  eux-mimes  comme  ils  pourroient.  J’aime- 
rois  mieux  m’aller  cacher  dans  quelque  ile  deserte  que  de  me 
charger  de  gouverner  une  republique.  Si  on  est  mechant,  on  a  tout 
4  craindre  ;  si  on  est  bon,  on  a  tout  a  souffrir —  ’  and  Gelon  waves 
him  away,  melancholy  but  relentless.  ‘  Non,  tu  ne  peux  etre  admis 
parmi  ces  ames  bienheureuses  qui  ont  bien  gouverne  !  Adieu  !  ’ 

These  are  sketches,  but  in  ‘  Telemaque  ’  we  find  a  full-length 
portrait  of  a  King  who  rules  for  himself,  and  not  for  his  people — 
and  few  kings  in  fiction  are  so  living  as  Idomenee.  From  the 
moment  when  Mentor  and  Telemaque  arrive  at  his  new  city, 
and  find  the  monarch  among  his  masons,  busy  yet  majestic, 
animating  all  the  scene  around  him  with  his  intense  personality, 
his  ‘  charmante  bonte,’  magnificent,  amiable,  infinitely  sensitive 
to  all  that  is  exquisite  in  beauty,  breathing  and  diffusing  a 
more  than  mortal  atmosphere,  Idomenee,  with  his  grace  of 
welcome,  Idomenee  ‘  avec  son  visage  doux  et  riant,’  his  charming 
voice,  his  gift  of  speech — Idomenee  greets  us  as  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

But  sober  Mentor  knows  that  these  are  not  the  gifts  which 
maintain  prosperity  in  states  : 

‘  II  comprit  que  les  forces  d’Idomenee  ne  pouvaient  etre  aussi 
grandes  qmelles  paraissaient  ...  cet  6clat  6blouissant  cachait  une 
raisere  et  une  faiblesse  qui  eussent  bientot  renverse  son  empire  ’ — 

and  he  .says  to  the  builder  of  Salente  : 

‘  Vous  avez  epuise  vos  richesses.  Vous  n’avez  songe  ni  a  aug- 
menter  votre  peuple,  ni  a  cultiver  vos  terres  fertiles.  Vous  ne 
songez  au-dedans  de  votre  nouvelle  ville  qu’4  y  faire  des  ouvrages 
magnifiques.  C’est  ce  qui  vous  a  coute  tant  de  mauvaises  nuits. 
.  .  .  Vous  ne  deviez  songer  qu’a  I’agriculture  et  a  Tetablissement 
dM  plus  sages  lois — a  avoir  beaucoup  de  bons  hommes  et  des  terres 
bien  cultiv^es  pour  les  nourrir.’ 
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And  the  builder  of  Versailles  bows  his  head  : 

‘  II  est  vrai  que  j’ai  neglige  I’agriculture  et  raeme  le  commerce. 
Je  n’ai  8oug4  qu’4  faire  une  ville  magnifique.’ 

Mentor  and  Telemaque  save  Idomenee — Telemaque  fights  his 
battles  while  Mentor  rules  his  state ;  for  the  King,  though  a 
perfect  model  of  courteous  majesty,  is  ignorant,  is  feeble,  and 
could  not  save  himself.  Prompt  and  prudent,  sincere,  liberal, 
upright,  his  real  qualities  have  been  ruined  by  omnipotence. 
He  is  vain,  jealous,  infatuate,  overbearing  as  a  spoilt  child; 
he  cannot  command  his  passions,  he  is  sensual  and  melancholy ; 
at  the  least  contrariety  his  tears,  his  sighs,  his  groans  fill  the 
palace,  and  will  not  be  comforted;  yet,  with  all  this  softness 
and  self-indulgence  he  can  be  cruelly  hard  to  such  as  cross  his 
whim.  His  honest,  adroit,  mediocre  mind  is  incapable  of  large 
views :  ‘  il  s’applique  trop  an  detail  et  ne  medite  pas  assez  le 
‘  gros  de  ses  affaires.  ...  II  a  un  caractere  d’esprit  court  et 
‘  subalterne.’  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  he  considered  Mentor 
‘  un  esprit  chimerique  ;  ’  for  Idomenee  is  the  portrait,  the  livdng 
picture  of  Louis  XIV. 

‘  Telemaque  ’  was  not  written  for  the  public.  It  was  a  series 
of  lessons,  composed  to  familiarise  P.P.  with  the  personages 
of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  to  instil  into  him  the  sense  of  antiquity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  him  the  whole  duty  of  a  king. 
This  vade-mecum  of  a  Crown  Prince  suddenly  became  the  novel 
of  the  hour,  was  acclaimed  by  all  Europe,  and  earned  its  author, 
with  so  much  glory,  a  disgrace  far  deeper,  far  more  personal, 
than  that  which  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Pope. 
The  faithlessness  of  a  secretary,  to  whom  the  rough  sheets  had 
been  entrusted  for  transcription,  gave  ‘  Telemaque  ’  to  the  press. 
The  book,  which  was  written  for  a  schoolboy,  is  now  again  a 
school-book — it  is  the  fate  of  the  classics.  But  ‘  Telemaque  ’ 
when  it  appeared  had  a  very  different  sort  of  fame — a  pro¬ 
digious,  notorious  success — the  success  of  a  pamphlet  or  a 
satire.  The  Protestants  in  exile,  the  Jansenists,  the  Opposition ; 
foreign  nations,  once  vanquished  by  Louis  XIV.  and  still 
trembling  beneath  a  sword  which  was  no  longer  steel  but  only 
tinsel ;  and  also  men  of  taste,  everywhere,  sensitive  to  the  new 
perfection  of  a  masterpiece ;  lovers  of  antiquity ;  sincere 
believers  in  the  inner  life  ;  idealists,  philosophers,  and  the  great 
concourse  of  those  who  like  to  read  the  works  of  men  whose 
names  are  known,  especially  if  they  be  lustred  by  a  recent 
scandal — all  this  immense  public  acclaimed  ‘  Telemaque ;  ’ 
much  as  in  recent  times  their  descendants  might  have  praised 
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‘  Resurrection,’  had  Tolstoi  embittered  his  book  by  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Nicholas  II. 


Fenelon  was  scarcely  to  see  his  friends  again.  Once,  years 
afterwards — some  dozen  years  afterwards  the  Due  de  Chevreuse 
(so  dreamy,  so  distrait,  that  an  extreme  daring  seemed  in  him 
but  another  instance  of  absent-mindedness)  ventured  to  Cambrai 
unallowed,  saw  his  friend,  and  invited  him  to  Chaulnes. 
Once  or  twice  Petit-Prince,  grown  to  manhood,  leading  the 
armies  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  arranged  a  timid  rendezvous 
on  the  high  road  with  the  great  Archbishop,  whom  he 
remembered  long  ago  as  the  Mentor  of  his  childhood.  But 
never  again  was  Fenelon  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers,  or 
the  Duchess,  or  her  of  Chevreuse,  nor  any  (save  the  Duchess  of 
Mortemart)  of  their  pious  circle.  Never  again  did  he  meet 
Madame  Guyon.  Flung  from  Vincennes  into  the  Bastille, 
apparently  for  life,  she  was  set  free  in  1703,  and  went  to  live  in 
the  country  near  Blois  with  her  married  son.  Correspondence 
between  such  notable  persons  as  she  and  the  Archbishop  was 
impossible  in  a  time  when  the  King’s  pleasure  violated  the 
privacy  of  the  post.  At  long  intervals  they  sent  each  other 
stray  snatches  of  spiritual  verse — light,  dancing  screeds  of  rh3nne, 
which  sometimes  remind  us  of  Blake’s  ‘  Songs  of  Innocence.’ 
Disgrace  and  exile  had  no  meaning  for  the.se  mystics.  They 
did  not  seek  to  .see  each  other  even  in  secret.  Did  they  not  dwell 
perpetually,  released  from  all  contingencies,  above  the  things 
of  this  world,  in  the  meeting-place  of  .souls  ?  ‘  II  n’y  a  point  de 

‘  distance  en  Dieu  ’  (Fenelon  had  written  once  to  Madame  Guyon) ; 
‘  tout  ce  qui  est  un  en  lui  se  touche.’  Theirs  was  the  communion 
of  saints  wherein  (as  he  had  told  her)  they  might  penetrate 
invisible,  intangible,  safe  from  the  tyranny  of  mortal  and 
material  things,  ‘  s’enfoncant  davantage  dans  cet  inconnu  de 
‘  Dieu,  oil  Ton  voudrait  se  perdre  a  jamais.’ 

Seventeen  years  of  absence  from  Versailles  did  not  diminish 
the  authority  of  Fenelon.  Absent,  he  was  present  among  his 
faithful  flock,  and  Saint-Simon  marvels  at  this  extraordinary, 
permeating  quality  of  M.  de  Cambrai,  which  .seemed  to  make 
light  of  time  and  space  : 


‘  Ce  talent  si  rare,  et  qu’il  avoit  au  dernier  degre,  qui  lui  tint  tous 
ses  amis  si  entierement  attaches  toute  sa  vie,  malgre  sa  chute,  et 
qui,  dans  leur  dispersion,  les  reunissoit  pour  se  parler  de  lui,  pour 
fe  regretter,  pour  le  desirer,  pour  se  tenir  de  plus  en  plus  (l  lui,  comme 
let  Juifs  pour  Jhusalem,  et  soupirer  apres  son  retour,  et  Vesperer 
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toujours,  comme  ce  malheureux  peuple  attend  encore  et  soupire  apr^t 
le  Messie.  C’est  aussi  par  cette  autorite  de  prophete  qu’il  s’etoit 
acquise  sur  les  siens  qu’il  s’etoit  accoutume  &  une  domination  qui, 
dans  sa  douceur,  ne  vouloit  point  de  resistance.* 

F^nelon,  by  the  King’s  will,  was,  as  it  were,  magically  rapt 
away  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  that  pious  world  of  which, 
for  eight  years,  he  had  been  the  vivif5dng  centre.  Like  those 
Indian  saints  who  grow  in  their  tombs  and  occupy  the  world 
more  completely  after  death,  Fenelon  at  Cambrai  grew  more 
than  ever  the  secret  inspiration  of  his  faithful  followers.  Absence 
and  exile  increased  his  prestige,  widened  his  outlook ;  Fenelon’s 
flock  increased  with  every  year.  At  first  a  pious  coterie  of 
friends,  then  a  desolated  province,  before  the  reign  was  out 
it  was  to  cover  the  distressed  magnificent  Kingdom  of  France, 
and  invade  the  future. 
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Art.  II.— the  PASTORAL  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1.  Agricultural  Statistics,  Vol.  XLl.  and  Vol.  XLII.,  Part  I. 

2.  Agricultural  Statistics  {Ireland),  1907  [Cd.  3909J. 

3.  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1885  onwards. 

4.  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1905 

and  1906. 

5.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Inland  Revenue  for  the 

Year  ended  March  31,  1907  [Cd.  3686]. 

0.  The  Small  Holdings  of  England.  By  L.  Jebb.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1907. 

^Uhe  fact  that  for  many  years  the  demand  from  abroad  for 
high-class  Britisli-bred  live  stock  has  been  steadily 
increasing  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  indications  of  the 
great  future  that  lies  before  our  stock-brewers.  It  was  shown 
in  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review  that  the 
arable  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  ceasing  to  cultivate 
land  except  of  the  most  suitable  character  for  cereals  and  green 
crops,  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  place  among  the  fore¬ 
most  crop-producing  countries  in  the  world.  But  the  pastoralists 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can  show  even  better  and  more 
profitable  results  than  their  brethren  of  the  plough.  For  not 
only  are  our  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  even  pigs,  celebrated 
as  being  among  the  most  valuable  in  existence,  but  there  appears 
to  be  some  characteristic  common  to  all  kinds  of  our  live  stock 
that  induces  foreign  and  Colonial  stock-raisers  not  only  to 
purchase  the  best  our  breeders  are  willing  to  sell  them,  but  to 
be  under  the  necessity  from  time  to  time  of  replenishing  their 
flocks  and  herds  with  fresh  purchases  of  British  and  Irish  stock, 
in  order  to  maintain  in  their  foreign  homes  the  vigour  and 
value  of  the  imported  strain. 

From  the  recently  published  First  Part  of  the  Agricultural 
Statistics  for  Great  Britain  for  1907  we  learn  *  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  and  pigs,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cattle  and  horses,  were  the  general  results  shown  by  the 
enumeration  of  live  stock  in  1907.  The  number  of  horses 
showed  a  further  decline  of  12,312,  reducing  the  total  to  about 
the  same  as  in  1904.  The  greater  part  of  the  decrease  was 
in  the  number  of  unbroken  horses  under  one  year  of  age,  and 

*  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  1907,  vol.  xlii.  part  I.  pp.  17-21. 
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was  due  chiefly  to  severe  weather  during  the  foaling  season, 
and  partly  to  the  effect  of  motors  on  light-horse  breeding.  The 
cattle  in  Great  Britain  numbered  6,912,067,  or  98,789  fewer 
than  in  1906,  a  decrease  of  1'4  per  cent.  This  was  the  first 
check  to  the  annual  increase  since  1902.  It  is,  however,  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  the  loss  did  not  take  place  in  the  number 
of  cows  and  heifers,  which  increased  by  20,835  (0'8  per  cent.) 
to  the  maximum  yet  recorded.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  was  26,115,455,  the  highest  total  recorded  since  1901, 
and  an  increase  of  695,095,  or  2 ‘7  per  cent,  upon  the  number  in 
1906.  The  high  price  of  mutton  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
price  of  wool  are  indicated  as  the  chief  causes  of  this  substantial 
increase,  assisted  by  a  successful  lambing  season.  But  pigs 
made  the  most  remarkable  percentage  increase  over  the  number 
in  1906 — viz.  13’5,  their  number  in  1907  being  2,636,766,  or 
313,305  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 


The  following  Table  compares  the  numbers  of  live  stock  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  those  in  the  chief  of  our  Colonies. 


Numbers  iu 
‘Thousands.* 

Area  : 

S(1.  Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs.  ' 

England 

Wales  .  .  . 

Scotland 

Ireland  . 

50 1 
7/ 
30 

33 

34,946 

4,776 

4,379 

(1,189 
\  162 
205 
523 

4,988 

739 

1,185 

4,676 

15,099 

3,703 

7,313 

3,817 

2,257  ! 
233  ! 
147 

1,317  1 

United  Kingdom  . 

120 

44,101 

2,079 

11,588 

29,932 

3,954  1 

New  South  Wales 

310 

1,531 

537 

2,650 

44,132 

243 

V’ictoria . 

88 

1,238 

407 

1,804 

12,937 

220 

'  South  Australia  . 

904 

384 

225 

680 

6,661 

112 

1  Queensland  . 

670 

536 

453 

3,414 

14,886 

138 

West  Australia  . 

976 

262 

105 

690 

3,341 

56 

'  Tasmania 

26 

180 

38 

211 

1,729 

43 

New  Zealand 

105 

901 

343 

1,852 

20,108 

242 

,  Ontario 

261 

2,200 

688 

2,964 

1,305 

1,820 

New  Brunswick  . 

28 

333 

63 

229 

188 

52 

1  Prairie  Provinces  * 

1  (of  Canada) 

678 

809 

682 

1,945 

304 

439 

Natal  and  Zulu- 
land  . 

35 

1,152 

50 

634 

800 

72 

The  Cape  and 
Basutoland 

287 

2,840 

320 

2,168 

14,849t 

386 

Transvaal  and 

1  Swaziland 

118 

1,355 

104t 

445 

1,200 

147 

Orange  River 

Colony 

50 

400 

94 

525 

4,194 

135 

•  Viz.  Mauitoba,  Saskatcliewan,  aud  Alberta,  f  figures  for  1906.  J  Iiiclinliiig  mules  and  asses. 


The  ‘  Agricultural  Returns  ’  for  Ireland  for  1907  give  better 
results  than  were  shown  in  Great  Britain ;  for  although  the 
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number  of  horses  was  fewer  by  8,269  than  in  1906,  cattle  increased 
by  37,569,  sheep  by  101,777,  and  pigs  by  72,875. 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  Table  for  the  United  Kingdom 
are  for  1907,  and  for  the  Colonies  are  for  1906,  except  in  the 
case  of  Orange  River  Colony,  where  they  are  for  1905,  and 
the  Cape,  where  they  are  for  1904.  They  show  that  in  the 
numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  England  exceeds  all  her 
Colonies,  but  stands  third  to  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  number  of  her  sheep.  In  horses  Ontario 
stands  second,  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  third.  New 
South  Wales  fourth,  Ireland  fifth,  and  Queensland  sixth. 
Ireland  stands  second  to  England  in  the  number  of  her  cattle, 
Queensland  being  third,  Ontario  fourth.  New  South  Wales 
fifth,  the  Cape  sixth,  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  seventh. 
With  more  than  forty-four  million  sheep.  New  South  Wales 
stands  easily  first ;  New  Zealand,  with  over  twenty  millions, 
second ;  England,  with  fifteen  milhons,  third ;  Queensland 
fourth,  the  Cape  fifth,  and  Victoria  sixth.  In  pigs  England  has 
a  good  lead,  Ontario  is  second,  Ireland  third,  the  Prairie  Pro¬ 
vinces  fourth,  the  Cape  fifth,  and  New  South  Wales  sixth. 


Chart  showing  the  increase  in  the  nmnber  o  f  Jiorses  (used  solely  for 
agriculture,  mares  kept  for  breeding,  and  unbroken  horses)  in 
Great  Britain,  during  periods  of  Jive  years,  from  1870  to  1906. 


Since  1870  the  area  in  Great  Britain  under  permanent  grass 
has  risen  from  a  little  over  twelve  million  acres  to  more  than 
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seventeen  and  a  quarter  million  acres.  'J'he  flocks  and  herds 
pastured  upon  this  area  have  increased  in  value,  thus  justifying 
the  transference  from  arable  to  pasture  land. 

The  above  chart  shows  that  the  number  of  horses  in  Great 
Britain,  of  the  classes  named,  rose  from  1,267,000  in  1870  to 
1,569,000  in  1906,  an  increase  of  302,000,  or23'8  per  cent.  The 
maximum  number  recorded  was  1,572,000  in  1905 ;  the  least 
satisfactory  period  was  from  1896  (the  number  in  that  year  being 
1,553,000)  to  1900,  in  which  year  there  were  only  1,500,000. 
It  was  not  until  1904  that  the  number  in  1896  was  exceeded. 
But  from  1,505,000  in  1902  the  number  rose  to  1,572,000  in 
1905.  There  have  been  fluctuations  in  the  annual  numbers,  but 
the  average  annual  number  of  each  period  of  five  years  has 
continuously  risen,  although  the  rise  in  the  period  1881-85  was 
only  9,000,  while  that  from  1896  to  1900  was  barely  2,000. 


Chart  show  big  the  fuctuations  in  the  number  of  horses  in  Ireland, 
during  ^periods  offve  years,  from  1871  to  1906. 


In  1871  the  horses  in  Ireland  used  for  agriculture,  mares  kept 
for  breeding,  and  unbroken  horses,  numbered  478,000.  The 
minimum  number,  468,000,  was  recorded  in  1874  ;  the  maximum, 
557,000,  in  1895.  In  1900  and  in  1901,  however,  there  were 
only  491,000,  showing  a  decrease  of  66,000  from  the  number  in 
1895.  In  the  four  years  from  1901  to  1905  the  numbers  rose 
by  44,000,  to  535,000.  Notwithstanding  occasional  decreases 
the  chart  shows  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  horses  in  Ireland  during  the  fifteen  years  from 
1891  to  1905  upon  the  numbers  recorded  in  the  fifteen  years 
from  1871  to  1885,  amounting  to  8‘55  per  cent.,  which  falls  but 
little  short  of  the  increase  in  Great  Britain,  viz.  11 ‘48  per  cent., 
of  the  numbers  in  the  period  1891  to  1905  over  the  numbers  in 
the  period  1871  to  1885. 
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As  one  of  the  chief  inducements  offered  to  horse-breeding  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  afforded  by  the  high  prices  paid  for 
first-class  horses,  which  are  largely  competed  for  by  buyers  from 
foreign  countries  and  our  colonies,  it  is  well  to  supply  some 
recent  figures  dealing  with  the  export  of  horses  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 


*  TMe  showing  the  number  and  value  {in  Thousand  £)  of  horses 
exported  and  of  horses  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  year  from  1901  to  1906. 


— 

1902 

1903 

19U4 

1  1909  1  19U«  i 

Number  of  horses  exported 

Value  of  horses  exported  . 

27,()12 

GOB 

30,032 

G36 

31,708 

7.35 

32,055 

581 

47,708  60,414! 

'  876  !  1,205 

Number  of  horses  iini>ortcd 

Value  of  horses  imported  . 

40,856 

1,006 

32,6S6 

.836 

27.266 

631 

18,401 

458 

13,711  17,848 

1  354  !  536 

1 

The  number  of  horses  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
rose  from  27,612  in  1901  to  60,414  in  1906.  Their  value  rose 
from  605,699f.  in  1901  to  1,20.3,302/.  in  1906.  The  average 
value  per  horse  exported  was  26/.  18s.  8d.  in  1901,  but  fell 
to  19/.  19s.  in  1906.  This,  however,  as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
was  due  to  the  very  large  number  of  horses  that  were  exported 
to  Belgium  and  Holland  at  an  average  value  of  less  than  5/. 

The  number  of  horses  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  fell 
from  40,856  in  1901  to  13,711  in  1905,  but  rose  to  17,848  in  1906. 
The  value  of  the  imported  horses  was  1,095,683/.  in  1901,  and 
only  535,532/.  in  1906.  The  average  value  per  horse  imported 
was  26/.  14s.  in  1901,  and  30/.  in  1906. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  whereas  in  1901  the  United  Kingdom 
bought  horses  from  abroad  valued  at  nearly  1  ,Vr  million  pounds, 
and  sold  horses  valued  at  just  over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
in  1906  the  figures  were  more  than  reversed,  i.e.  the  United 
Kingdom  sold  horses  valued  at  over  1^  million  pounds,  and 
purchased  horses  valued  at  a  little  over  half  a  million  pounds. 

In  view,  however,  of  a  somewhat  widespread  idea  that  horse- 
breeding  is  no  longer  flourishing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  on  the  one  hand  ‘  the  country  is  being  drained  by  purchasers 
‘  from  abroad,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  careful  estimate  shows 
‘  that  2,000,000/.  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigners  for 
‘horses,  because  the  English  breeder  cannot  supply  them  in 


*  See  ‘  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,’ 
Vol.  I.,  1905,  pp.  26,  27,  94,  95  ;  and  Vol.  I.,  1906,  pp.  20,  21,  58,  59. 
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‘  sufficient  numbers,’  *  it  is  worth  while  analysing  the  figures 
for  190G  given  in  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the  Ignited 
Kingdom. 

In  1906  there  were  60,414  horses  (including  ponies)  exported  j 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  valued  at  l,205,302f.,  or  an  average 
of  19  guineas. 


! 

To  j 
Foreign 
Countries 

To  , 
British  ! 
Dominions 

Total 

Number 

i.  Total  j 

Value 

Average 
Value  per  | 
Head  | 

^  Stallions  . 

1,056 

4,5.59 

782 

1,838 

i!  £ 

307,072 

d.  { 

167  10 

Mares 

1,203 

5,762 

394,440 

68  9  0  1 

Geldings  . 

52,563 

251 

52,814 

503,790 

9  11  0 

Totals  . 

58,178 

2,236  j 

60,414 

i  1,205,302 

19  19  0 

Of  the  1,838  stallions  exported  in  1906,  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas  took  782,  and  foreign  countries  1,056.  Stalhons 
were  the  most  costly  class  exported,  their  average  value  being 
slightly  over  167i.  Of  the  5,762  mares  exported,  foreign  countries 
took  nearly  four-fifths ;  the  average  value  of  the  mares  was 
68f.  9s.  And  of  the  52,814  geldings  exported,  all  but  251  went 
to  foreign  countries,  their  average  value  being  91.  11s. 

But  these  ‘  average  values  ’  of  too  general  a  character  are  apt 
to  mislead  the  reader,  and  it  is  well  to  ascertain  by  analysis 
which  countries  and  colonies  were  to  the  fore  in  ‘  draining  ’  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  at  what  cost  the  process  was  undertaken. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  stallions  exported  went  to  Canada, 
more  than  one-fourth  went  to  the  United  States,  and  more 
than  one-seventh  went  to  Argentina.  So  that  the  three  chief 
horse-breeding  States  of  the  New  World  between  them  took 
nearly  eight  out  of  every  nine  stallions  exported  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Of  the  mares  exported  Belgium  took  nearly  one-fourth,  France 
nearly  one-fifth,  Canada  nearly  one-sixth,  and  the  Netherlands 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  number.  It  is  not  safe,  i 
however,  to  suggest  that  the  three  chief  Western  countries  of  i 

Europe  took  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  mares  exported,  | 

for  through  their  ports  the  animals  purchased  by  most  of  the  I 

Continental  countries  would  be  introduced.  Of  the  52,814  j 

geldings  exported,  no  fewer  than  49,475  were  sent  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Belgium,  and  as  their  average  values  were  rather  less 

*  See  ‘  Evening  News,’  September  12,  1907,  commenting  upon  | 
Earl  Carrington’s  speech  at  High  Wycombe.  | 
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than  61.  and  81.  respectively,  one  does  not  care  to  dwell  upon 
their  probable  fate.* 


Table  f  shotving  the  number  and  the  average  value  of  the  stallions, 
mares,  and  geldings  {declared  as  British  or  Irish)  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1906. 


Exported  to 

Stallions 

Mares 

Geldings 

N  umber 

Average 
Value 
in  £ 

N  umber 

Average 
Value 
in  £ 

Number 

Average 
Value  1 
in  £  1 

Austria-Hungary  . 

5 

5,960 

37 

113 

28 

40 

Roumania . 

2 

1,040 

3 

147 

1 

200  ! 

Netherlands 

41 

379 

835 

72 

19,944 

6 

New  Zealand  . 

12 

325 

2 

172 

2 

112 

Argentina . 

285 

300 

286 

129 

1 

100 

Turkey,  European  . 

— 

4 

275 

9 

222  i 

1  The  Cape  . 

27 

262 

62 

102 

14 

128  1 

Chile  .... 

10 

255 

2 

85 

— 

— 

France 

72 

252 

1,053 

69 

1,399 

52 

Sweden 

2 

250 

17 

76 

12 

103 

Australia  . 

43 

230 

21 

168 

10 

169 

Portugal  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

217 

Brazil 

1 

205 

— 

— 

2 

150 

j  Uruguay  . 

37 

171 

20 

90 

— 

— 

'  Spain 

— 

— 

1 

150 

8 

104 

'  British  India  . 

27 

135 

49 

139 

40 

103  i 

1  British  West  Indies. 

— 

— 

4 

134 

4 

81  ' 

'  Natal 

39 

Ill 

79 

111 

5 

131 

United  States  . 

489 

123 

304 

68 

178 

58 

;  Denmark  . 

10 

116 

252 

35 

211 

36 

Mexico 

— 

— 

1 

100 

2 

100 

Morocco  . 

— 

— 

1 

100 

— 

— 

Belgium  . 

21 

86 

1,340 

58 

29,531 

8 

Canada 

i  631 

77 

920 

74 

50 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  country  or  colony  is  included  in 
the  above  table  (with  the  exception  of  Belgium  and  Canada) 
which  did  not  pay  at  least  an  average  price  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  either  the  stallions,  mares,  or  geldings  exported  to  it. 
In  the  case  of  Canada,  and  also  of  Belgium,  it  is  most  probable 
that  individual  cases  of  far  higher  prices  were  paid — for  Canada 

*  From  page  332  of  the  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  1906  [Cd.  3653], 
we  gather  that  4,729  horses  were  exported  to  Belgium  and  15,149 
to  the  Netherlands  at  under  51.  a  head  ! 

t  For  numbers  and  total  values,  see  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics  ’ 
[Cd.  3653],  p.  331. 
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took  631  stalliona  and  920  mares,  and  Belgium  took  1,340  mares 
and  nearly  30,000  geldings. 

Austria-Hungary,  although  she  purchased  only  seventy  horses 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  paid  over  30,0001.  for  them.  Her 
purchase  of  the  highest  class  of  animals  was  followed  by  Rou- 
mania,  who  paid  over  2,7001.  for  the  six  horses  that  she  purchased. 
Turkey  paid  3,1001.  for  the  thirteen  horses  she  bought,  and  Chile 
over  2,7001.  for  the  twelve  horses  she  purchased.  New  Zealand 
purchased  sixteen  horses  at  a  cost  of  4,4701.,  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia  seventy-four  horses  for  15,1131.  The  Cape 
paid  over  15,0001.  for  the  103  horses  she  bought  here,  and  Natal 
paid  nearly  14,0001.  for  the  123  horses  she  took. 

From  this  analysis  we  infer  that  the  ‘  draining  ’  process 
indulged  in  by  foreign  countries  and  our  colonies  is  both  costly 
to  them  and  remunerative  to  the  horse-breeders  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  also  that  British  and  Irish  horse-breeders  sold  their 
stock  to  those  who  offered  the  highest  prices  for  them,  and  that 
horse-breeding  is  a  national  industry  of  increasing  importance. 

Chart  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland,  during  periods  oj  five  years,  from 
1870  to  1906. 
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The  5,403,000  cattle  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  increased  to 
7,011,000  in  1906,  an  increase  of  1,608,000  in  the  thirty-six  years, 
or  29-76  })er  cent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  period  1876  to  1880  there  has  been 
a  continual  increase  in  the  annual  average  of  the  quinquennial 
periods,  although  in  each  period  there  has  been  at  least  one 
lean  year.  In  the  period  1896  to  1900  the  annual  average  was 
6,643,000,  or  3,000  in  excess  of  that  between  1891  and  1895. 
In  1892  the  number,  6,945,000,  was  the  third  highest  in  the 
thirty-seven  years,  only  being  exceeded  in  1905  and  1906.  Two 
vears  later,  in  1894,  the  number  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  was 
(5,347,000,  and  in  1895  was  6,354,000.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  increase  in  recent  years  is  the  general  ri.se  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  and  in  calf,  which 
jK)ints  to  the  development  of  our  dairpng  indu.stry. 

In  Ireland  the  number  of  cattle  rose  from  3,796,000  in  1870 
to  4,639,000  in  1906,  an  increase  of  843,000,  or  22-2  per  cent. 
The  maximum  number,  4,782,000,  was  reached  in  1902. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growing  importance  of  our 
export  trade  in  cattle.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  we  export 
thousands  of  high-priced  cattle  for  the  purpo.se  of  improving 
the  breeds  abroad  and  in  the  colonies,  we  import  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cattle  for  feeding  our  own  people. 


Table  *  shoiving  the  number  and  value  (in  Thousand  £)  of 
cattle  exported,  and  of  cattle  imported,  by  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  year  from  1901  to  1906. 


1901 

190S 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1 

Number  of  cattle  exported 

Value  of  cattle  exported 

1,(>48 

£ 

02 

2,428 

£ 

90 

2,730 

£ 

140 

3,311 

£ 

146 

3,938 

190 

5,616,' 
£  1 
327 

1 

Number  of  cattle  imported  495,635  419,488  522,546 

1  '  e  1  £ 

Value  of  cattle  imported  !  8,841 !  7,815  9,209 

549,.532  56.5,139 
£  1  £ 
9,736  9,066 

.561,215 

£ 

9,732 

In  1901  we  exported  1,648  cattle,  at  an  average  price  of 
37/.  10s. ;  in  1906  we  exported  5,616  (three-and-a-half  times  as 
many  as  in  1901)  at  an  average  price  of  about  .58/.  4s. 

In  1901  the  average  price  of  the  495,635  cattle  that  we  imported 
was  17/.  16s.  9d. ;  in  1906  the  average  price  of  the  561,215  cattle 
imported  was  17/.  7s. 

*  See  ‘  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,’ 
Vol.  I.,  1905,  pp.  26,  27,  94,  95  ;  and  Vol.  I.,  1906,  pp.  20,  21,  58,  59. 
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Table  *  showing  the  nwrUwr  and  the  average  value  'per  head  of  the 
cattle  {declared  as  British  or  Irish)  exported  to  certain  foreign 
countries  and  British  colonies  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1906. 


Foreign  Countries 

Number 

Average  li 
Value  in  £  | 

Ij 

British  Colonies 

Number 

Average 
Value  in  £ 

1  1.  Chile  . 

61 

153-7  |i 

New  South  Wales 

3 

239  i 

!  2.  Argentina 

2,329 

92-4  ' 

Tasmania 

4 

157-6  j 

j  3.  Germany 

6 

86-6  ' 

Queensland  . 

1 

75  1 

4.  Ja{)an  . 

21 

85-5  i 

Victoria 

10 

67-6  i 

,  5.  Uruguay 

548 

78  i 

West  Australia  . 

12 

66  1 

G.  Brazil  . 

21 

52  7  > 

New  Zealand 

19 

57  ; 

7.  Greece  . 

1 

48  ' 

Natal  . 

29 

43  : 

1  8.  United  States 

521 

30  j 

The  Cape 

93 

38  ; 

1 

1 

Canada 

IGl 

37-5 

New  South  Wales  paid  by  far  the  highest  price  for  the  three 
head  of  cattle  that  she  purchased,  but  Argentina  purchased 
by  far  the  largest  number.  The  number  and  the  price  of  cattle 
taken  by  Uruguay  are  also  noteworthy. 


Chart  showing  the  fiuctuations  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain,  during  periods  of  Jive  years,  from  1870  to  1906. 


In  1870  the  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  was  28,398,000, 
and  in  1906  was  25,420,000,  a  decrease  of  2,978,000,  or  about 
10‘5  per  cent.  The  maximum  number  recorded  was  30,314,000 
in  1874,  and  both  in  1873  and  1875  the  number  was  above 
twenty-nine  millions.  In  1871,  however,  the  number  was  only 
27,120,000,  so  that  in  three  years  the  increase  amounted  to 
3,194,000.  What  has  happened  may  occur  again ;  and  a  like 

*  For  numbers  and  total  values,  see  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics  ’ 
[Cd.  3653],  p.  330. 
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increase  in  the  next  three  years  would  raise  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Great  Britain  to  about  28^  millions.  The  numbers  recorded 
both  in  1891  and  in  1892  exceeded  28,700,000.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  wool  of  recent  years,  and  the  good  prices  paid  by  foreign 
countries  for  British  rams,  tend  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
high-class  stock.  The  present  lambing  sea.son  has  been  highly 
successful. 


Chart  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland, 
during  periods  of  Jive  years,  from  1870  to  1906. 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  between 
1870  and  1906  was  619,000,  or  14‘28  per  cent.  The  maximum 
number  recorded  was  4,828,000  in  1892,  the  number  having  risen 
from  3,378,000  in  1887,  an  increase  in  the  five  years  amounting 
to  1,450,000.  A  similar  rise  in  the  next  five  years  would  record 
a  maximum  higher  by  half  a  million  than  any  recorded  in  Ireland. 

Table  *  showing  the  number  and  value  {in  Thousand  £)  of  sheep 
exported,  and  of  sheep  imported,  hij  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
year  from  1901  to  1906. 

—  '  1901  !  1902  1903  I  1904  1905  '  1908  I 


Number  of  sheep  exported  2,761  3,596  5,579  8,142  8,378  12,716: 

:  i  £  £  £  j  £  £  I 

Value  of  sheep  exported  26  j  29  68  88  133  204  i 

Number  of  sheep  imported  383,594  293,203  354,241  382,240  183,084  103,359 

£  ,  £  £  £  £  £ 

Value  of  sheep  imported  .  '  586  454  546  1  592  279 ;  157  j 

In  1901  there  were  2,761  sheep  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  valued  at  25,727?.,  or  9?.  6s.  id.  a  head.  In  1906  the 

*  See  ‘  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,’ 
Vol.  I.,  1905,  pp.  26,  27,  and  94,  95  ;  and  Vol.  I.,  1906,  pp.  20,  21, 
and  58,  59. 
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number  was  12,716  (about  four  and  a  half  times  as  many),  valued 
at  204,061Z.,  or  about  IQl.  Is.  a  head. 

Although  the  number  of  sheep  imported  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  1906  was  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  number  imported 
in  1901,  the  value  per  head  remained  almost  the  same,  viz. 
ll  10s.  6d.  in  1901  and  If.  10s.  id.  in  1906. 

Table  *  showing  the  number  and  the  average  value  per  head  of 
the  sheep  (declared  as  British  or  Irish)  exported  to  certain 
foreign  countries  and  British  colonies  by  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1906. 


Koreij^a  Countries 

Num¬ 

ber 

ATerage 
V  aliie 
iii£ 

Britisli  Colonies 

Num¬ 

ber 

Average 
Value 
in  £ 

Argentina  . 

7,9!*0 

10<i5 

[  New  Zealand  . 

1G5 

25-9 

Uruguay 

840 

1314 

Canada 

1,135 

G-4 

138 

1*!1 

1  Falkland  Islands 

24 

247 

Germany 

735 

9  5 

Victoria  . 

32G 

6-96 

United  States 

(552 

O'O 

'  The  Cape  . 

119 

Japan  .... 

12 

24 -3.-1 

1  New  South  Wales 

59 

9-66 

Mexico 

8 

20t> 

Sooth  Australia 

20 

Brazil  .... 

22 

14-6 

West  Au.stralia 

13 

8-46 1 

Russia .... 

30 

nil 

British  East  Africa  . 

40 

G-25' 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

1 

25 

British  West  Indies  . 

G 

14-66, 

Of  the  12,700  sheep  exported  in  1906  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Argentina  took  8,000  and  paid  an  average  price  of  nineteen 
guineas  a  head.  Uruguay  also  prominently  figured  in  the 
number  of  sheep  she  purchased,  and  in  the  price  she  paid  for 
them.  Chile  also  paid  high  prices  for  the  British  sheep  that  she 
purcha.sed.  But  Japan  paid  an  average  price  of  24f.  7s.  for 
the  dozen  sheep  she  bought,  the  Falkland  Islands  buying  two 
dozen  at  24f.  14s.  each.  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  credited  with 
having  bought  one  sheep  at  25f.,  whilst  British  Ea.st  Africa 
purchased  forty,  but  only  paid  6f.  5s.  a  head  for  them.  New 
Zealand  actually  heads  the  lists  in  the  average  price  she  paid, 
viz.  25f.  18s.  a  head  for  165  sheep.  The  high  prices  paid  for 
good  stock  cattle  and  sheep  serve  as  inducements  to  British 
and  Irish  farmers  to  raise  prize  stock.  They  must  however,  re¬ 
member,  that  in  time  the  descendants  of  the  stock  now  purchased 
from  the  United  Kingdom  may  possibly  produce  animals  that 
will  successfully  compete  with  the  stock  of  the  mother  country. 
No  effort  should  be  spared  in  improving  our  best  breeds,  for 
only  by  constant  vigilance  and  unremitting  care  will  it  be  possible 


*  For  numbers  and  total  values,  see  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics  ’ 
[Cd.  3653],  p.  330. 
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for  the  United  Kingdom  to  maintain  her  position  for  another 
generation. 


Chart  showing  the  Jluctuations  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland  during  periods  of  fve  years  from 
1870  to  1906. 


The  number  of  pigs  in  Great  Britain  rose  from  2,171,000  in 
1870  to  2,323,000  in  1906,  an  increase  of  152,000,  or  7  per  cent. 
But  the  annual  average  of  the  sixteen  years  from  1870  to  1885 
was  2,382,000  compared  with  2,492,000,  the  annual  average 
of  the  sixteen  years  from  1891  to  1906,  an  increase  of  110,000, 
or  about  5  per  cent.  The  maximum  number  recorded  during 
the  thirty-seven  years  was  2,889,000  in  1891,  the  year  1895 
being  second  with  2,884,000.  But  in  1906  the  number  recorded, 
2,323,000,  was  539,000  below  that  numbered  in  1904.  These 
figures  show  how  fluctuating  the  pig  census  is;  and  the 
‘Agricultural  Statistics,’  lately  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  give  the  number  of  pigs  in  Great  Britain  on 
June  4  last  as  2,636,766,  an  increase  of  313,347  on  the  previous 
enumeration,  confirm  the  fact.  If  the  developement  of  small 
holdings  is  likely  to  be  more  felt  in  one  branch  of  agricultural 
mdustry  than  another,  it  appears  that  pig-keeping  on  a  small 
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scale,  when  individual  care  and  attention  can  be  given,  will 
prove  to  be  the  branch  chosen,  especially  if  combined  with 
small  fruit-farming.  It  is  somewhat  a  surprise  to  gather 
from  the  last  chart  that  pig-farming  in  Ireland  has  not  succeeded 
more  than  it  has  done  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  generation. 
The  maximum  number  of  pigs  in  Ireland  was  recorded  in  1871, 
viz.  1,617,000,  and  in  only  one  other  year  (1890)  did  the 
number  exceed  1,500,000.  The  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics  ’  for  1907, 
however,  give  the  figures  for  1907  at  1,317,068,  showing  an 
increase  upon  the  previous  year  of  72,875.  In  Ireland,  therefore, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  the  industry  appears  to  be  again  on  the  up 
grade. 

In  1901  there  were  only  378  swine  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  an  average  price  of  about  9i.  2s.  In  1906  the 
number  exported  had  risen  to  2,221,  the  average  price  (9Z.  2s.  9(i.) 
remaining  about  the  same. 

No  swine  were  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  any  year 
between  1901  and  1906,  except  in  1905,  when  150  were  purchased 
from  abroad  valued  at  300i. 

Chart  showing  the  decrease  in  acreage  of  arable  land,  and  the 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  ’permanent  grass  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  twenty  years  from  1887  to  1906.* 


188791 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE 
PERMANENT 


The  chart  shows  that  as  the  annual  average  acreage  of  arable 
land  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  decreased  from  21,002,000 
between  1887  and  1891  to  19,208,000  between  1902  and  1906, 
so  that  under  permanent  grass  has  risen  from  26,979,000  in  the 
first  period  to  28,392,000  in  the  latest. 


*  For  yearly  figures  see  p.  73  of  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  1906, 
part  I.  [Cd.  3281]. 
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Although  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  arable  land  between 
1887  and  1906  amounts  to  1,426,000  acres,  and  the  increase  of 
permanent  grass  in  the  twenty  years  (according  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Statistics,  Part  I.  p.  73)  only  amoimts  to  748,000  acres, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Rew’s  statement  in  his  report  on  these 
statistics  (p.  7  of  Cd.  3281),  ‘  that  something  like  half  a  million 
‘  acres  in  Great  Britain  have  been  diverted  during  the  past 
‘  fifteen  years  from  agricxiltural  to  residential  or  industrial  use.’ 
So  that,  considering  that  this  encroachment  of  town  areas  upon 
agricultural  land  has  been  in  operation  throughout  the  whole 
twenty  years  dealt  with  in  the  chart,  it  appears  certain  that 
land  has  not  gone  out  of  cultivation  because  it  has  ceased  to  be 
profitable  to  work  it,  or  if,  indeed,  here  and  there  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  land  has  ceased  to  be  worked,  its  place  must  have 
been  taken  by  other  and  fresh  land  being  brought  imder  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Concurrent  with  the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  permanent 
grass  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  has  been  a  satisfactory 
increase  in  the  number  of  horses — used  solely  for  agriculture, 
brood  mares  and  unbroken  horses — and  of  cattle.  In  Great 
Britain  horses  have  increased  from  1,267,000  in  1870  to  1,569,000 
in  1906,  an  increase  of  302,000,  or  23'8  per  cent.  There  was, 
however,  a  decrease  in  Great  Britain  of  over  12,000  horses 
between  June  1906  and  June  1907.*  In  Ireland  the  same 
classes  of  horses — which  numbered  478,000  in  1871 — increased 
to  532,000  in  1906,  an  increase  of  54,000,  or  11  "3  per  cent. 

In  Great  Britain  cattle  increased  from  5,403,000  in  1870  to 
7,011,000  in  1906,  an  increase  of  1,608,000,  or  29’76  per  cent. ; 
but  between  June  1906  and  June  1907  there  was  a  decrease  of 
98,789  cattle  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Ireland  cattle  increased  from  3,796,000  in  1870  to  4,639,000 
in  1906,  an  increase  of  843,000,  or  22'2  per  cent.  In  1907  a 
further  increase  of  37,569  is  recorded.^ 

As  was  shown  in  the  chart  relating  to  pigs  in  Great  Britain, 
they  also  have  increased  in  number,  although  there  has  been 
a  heavy  decrease  from  the  number  (2,862,000)  recorded  as  late 
as  1904.  Between  June  1906  and  June  1907  the  number  of 
pigs  in  Great  Britain  increased  by  313,347.  In  Ireland  pig¬ 
keeping  was  shown  from  the  chart  to  be  holding  its  own,  and  in 
1907  an  increase  of  72,875  was  recorded. 

Sheep  alone  of  live  stock,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
have  not  a  satisfactory  record  to  show,  although  as  was  seen 

*  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  1907,  vol.  xlii.  part  I.  p.  25. 
t  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland,’  1907,  p.  16. 
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from  the  respective  charts  their  case  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless 
one,  and  the  First  Part  of  the  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics  ’  for  1907 
shows  that  sheep  increased  by  over  695,000  in  Great  Britain 
and  101,777  in  Ireland  between  June  1906  and  June  1907. 

How,  then,  does  the  United  Kingdom  stand  now  compared 
with  thirty-six  years  ago  in  the  matter  of  the  wealth  derived 
from  the  ownership  of  lands  and  houses  ?  The  total  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  was  30,829,674,  and  rose 
to  43,659,121  in  1906,  an  increase  of  12,829,447,  or  41-61  per 
cent.,  and  this  vast  addition  to  the  population  has  been  mainly 
housed  upon  sites  that  had  formerly  been  part  of  the  cultivated 
area  of  the  kingdom.  The  following  chart  deals  with  the  gross 
income  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Commissioners,  and  is  constructed  from  the  annual  figures 
published  in  the  Statistical  Abstracts  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Chart  showing  the  annual  average  values  during  ])€riods  often 
years  of  the  (1)  lands  and  (2)  houses  assessed  to  the  income 
tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  1866  to  1905. 
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In  1862  the  gross  amount  assessed  to  the  income  tax  on  the 
ownership  of  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  60,305,0001., 
and  of  houses  was  61,924,0001.  The  difference  between  the  two 
values  was  a  little  more  than  1,600,0001. 

In  1906  lands  were  assessed  at  52,152,0001.  and  houses  at 
205,486,0001.,  the  difference  being  more  than  153,000,0001. 

The  annual  value  of  lands  rose  slowly  until  1880,  when  it  stood 
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at  09,549,000/.  In  earh  year  from  1877  to  1881  it  exceeded 
69,000,000/.,  but  it  has  fallen  steadily  since  1880.  The  fall  in 
its  gross  value  as  assessed  to  the  income  tax  has  been :  from 
1880  (year  of  maximum  value)  to  1906,  17,397,000/.,  or  25  per 
cent. ;  from  1862  (first  year  of  assessment  for  the  United 
Kingdom)  to  1906,  8,153,000/.,  or  13’52  per  cent. 

From  the  above  chart  it  is  seen  that  the  annual  average  value 
of  lands  from  1866  to  1875  was  64,800,000/.,  which  rose  to 
(!7,913,000/.  in  the  next  decennial  period,  but  fell  sharply  in  the 
third  period  to  58,792,000/.,  and  still  further  in  the  latest  period 
to  53,198,000/. 

From  an  annual  average  value  of  83,503,000/.  between  1866 
and  1875,  that  of  houses  rose  rapidly  to  177,108,000/.  between 
1896  and  1905.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  houses  has  been  from 
61,924,000/.  in  1862  to  205,486,000/.  in  1906,  an  increase  of 
143,562,000/.,  or  231‘83  per  cent. 


Chari  comparing  the  annual  average  values,  for  periods  o  f  ten  years, 
of  the  lands  assessed  to  the  income  tax  in  (1)  England  and 
Wales,  (2)  Scotland,  and  (3)  Ireland,  from  1866  to  1905. 
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The  above  chart  shows  the  relative  values  of  the  gross  assess¬ 
ments  to  the  income  tax  on  the  ownership  of  lands  (including 
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rent-charges  under  Tithes  Commutation  Act,  farmhouses,  farm 
buildings,  &c.)  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  lands  in  England  and  Wales  has  been 
very  heavy.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  amount 
of  agricultural  land  has  been  built  over  or  has  passed  to  other 
industrial  purposes,  such  as  railways,  during  the  last  forty  years. 

The  value  of  lands  in  Scotland  has  also  fallen,  but  less  in 
proportion  than  that  in  England  and  Wales.  In  Ireland  the 
value  has  remained  practically  stationary  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Table  *  showing  the  details  of  the  gross  income  from  the  ownership 
of  lands,  houses,  <&c.,  deductions  therefrom,  and  the  income  on 
which  tax  was  received  for  the  year  1905-06,  for  each  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  i 
Kingdom 

1.  Lands  ’  .  .  .  . 

2.  Houses,  messuages,' 

tenements,  &c.  .  ) 

3.  Manors  '^  .  .  . 

1 

£  ’OOO’s 

36,610 

181,153 

909 

£ ’000’s 

5,821 

19,475 

400 

£  ’OOO’s 

9,720 

4,858 

2 

£’000'8  I 

52,151  i 
205,486 
1,311 

1  Total  gross  income  . 
Deductions 

218,672 

84,680 

25,696 

10,237 

14,580 

6,505 

258,948 

101,422 

1  Income  on  which  tax  was  re- ) 

1  ceived  under  Schedule  A ) 

133,992 

15,459 

8,075 

157,526 

'  Including  rent-chai^es,  farmhouses,  farm  buildings,  &c. 
*  Fines,  certain  tithes,  certain  sporting  rights,  &c. 


From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  total  gross  income 
assessed  to  income  tax  under  Schedule  A  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  close  upon  259  millions  in  1906,  but  deductions  amounting 
to  lOlJ  millions  were  allowed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  tax 
was  only  paid  upon  157,526,0001!.,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the 
gross  annual  value,  amounting  to  £7,876,290. 

The  respective  totals  of  income  assessed,  deductions  allowed, 
and  the  income  upon  which  the  tax  was  received  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  shown  in  the  vertical  columns  of  the 
table. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  no  less  a  sum  than  30,051,162/.  was 
deducted  on  account  of  incomes  not  exceeding  160Z. ;  and  abate- 

*  See  p.  195  of  ‘  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,’  1907. 
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ments  upon  incomes  ranging  from  160?.  to  700?.  accounted  for 
9,620,233?.  Under  the  head  of  repairs  to  houses  and  buildings 
(one-sixth  of  the  annual  value)  the  deduction  allowed  amounted 
to  31,789,984?.,  and  on  lands  (one-eighth)  the  deductions 
amounted  to  6,383,983?.  The  other  chief  deductions  were  on 
accoimt  of  life  insurance  premiums  (978,940?.) ;  charities,  colleges, 
hospitals,  schools,  friendly  societies,  &c.  (6,657,371?.) ;  adjust¬ 
ments  on  appeal  (3,518,050?.) ;  empty  property  (7,555,428?.) ; 
agricultural  depression  (576,180?.);  and  ‘other  deductions’ 
(4,294,536?.). 

A  consideration  of  the  above  table  and  of  the  deductions 
allowed  by  the  Commissioners  should  go  far  to  silence  the  un¬ 
reasonable  talk  and  wild  writing  of  those  so-called  reformers 
who  clamour  for  the  taxation  of  land  at  4s.  in  the  £  upon  its 
annual  value ! 

But  a  consideration  of  the  ‘  profits  from  the  occupation  of 
‘  lands,  &c.’  (farmers’  profits  mainly),  gives  even  more  food  for 
reflexion.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  talk  of  the  ‘  grumbling  of  the 
‘  farmers,’  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  class  of 
men — whose  livelihood,  moreover,  depends  so  absolutely  upon 
weather  conditions — makes  so  strenuous  a  fight  for  such  small 
and  precarious  returns. 

According  to  the  Returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,*  the  proportion  of  cultivated  land  which  is  farmed 
by  its  owners  is  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  12'4  per  cent. 
Mr.  Rew  states  in  his  Report  upon  the  ‘  Statistics  ’  (p.  8)  that 
‘  since  1888,  the  year  after  retmns  giving  this  information  were 
‘  first  collected,  the  proportion  of  owner-farmed  land  has  steadily 
‘declined,  except  during  the  years  1893-7,  when  there  was 
‘  practically  no  alteration.  As  the  highest  proportion  recorded 
‘  (in  1888)  was  only  15  per  cent.,  the  total  change  has  been 
‘  relatively  small,  affecting  in  the  aggregate  about  900,000  acres.’ 


Table  showing  acreage  of  crops  and  grass  occupied  by  tenants  and 
owners  respectively  in  CfrecU  Britain,  as  returned  on  June  4, 
1906.  {Not  including  mountain  and  heath  land.) 


li»06 

By  Tenants 

By  Owners 

1  Total  Acreage 

England 

Wales  .... 

21,471,142 

3,129,432 

:  24,600,574 

2,509,102 

284,040 

2,793,142  ! 

Scotland 

4,271,491 

601,548 

4,873,039  1 

Great  Britain 

28,251,735 

4,015,020 

j  32,266,755 

*  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  1906,  vol.  xli.  part  I.  p.  60  [Cd.  3281]. 
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Here  we  may  state  that  Mr.  Rew,  referring  to  the  distinction 
between  farming  for  pleasure  and  farming  for  profit  as  ‘  almost 
‘  incapable  of  definition  in  precise  terms,’  says  (p.  7,  Pt.  I. 
‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  1907) :  ‘  Of  the  total  number  of 
‘  holdings  included  in  the  Returns,  28,403,  or  5*6  per  cent.,  in 
‘  Great  Britain  were  returned  as  not  farmed  primarily  for  business. 
‘  The  proportion  is  largest  among  the  smaller  holdings.’ 

The  condition  of  those  actually  farming  the  land  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  be  shrewdly  surmised  from  the  following  table. 

Table  *  shounng  the  details  of  the  gross  income  from  the  occujnition 
of  lands  {farmers'  profits  mainly),  deductions  therefrom,  and 
the  income  on  which  tax  was  received,  for  the  year  1905-06,  yiw 
each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


- 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 

Gross  Income. 

£  ’OOO’s 

£’000s 

£ ’OOO’s 

£  ’OOO’s 

1.  Assumed  profits  (?.e.  j 

one-third  of  annual  - 

11,923 

1,931 

3,239 

17,093 

value)  ) 

1  2.  Profits  of  nurseries  and  i 
market  gardens  ) 

356 

10 

— 

366 

!  Total  gross  income  . 

12,279 

1,941 

3,239 

17,459 

1  Deductions 

9,354 

1,332 

2,684 

13,370 

'  Income  on  which  tax  was  i 
received  f 

2,925 

609 

555 

4,089 

[  From  the  above  table  it  is  .seen  that  the  total  gross  income 

assessed  to  income  tax  under  Schedule  B  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  slightly  under  17^  millions  in  1906 ;  but  deductions  amounting 
!  to  13J  millions  were  allowed,  and  the  tax  was  only  paid  upon  a 

j  little  over  four  millions,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  gross 

[  annual  income — which  is  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  annual 

value. 

In  England  (including  Wales)  the  tax  was  only  levied  upon 
.  2,925,0001.,  or  about  24  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  as-sesskl ; 

in  Scotland  affairs  are  rather  more  prosperous,  as  the  tax  was 
I  levied  upon  609,0001.,  or  about  31  "4  per  cent,  of  the  assessed 

income ;  but  in  Ireland  the  deductions  allowed  were  far  more 

!  *  For  figures  see  p.  198  of  ‘  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 

S  Revenue,’  1907. 

! 
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large  in  proportion  than  even  in  England,  for  the  tax  was  only 
levied  upon  555,000?.,  or  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  assessed 
income. 

The  deductions  on  the  ground  of  the  farmers’  incomes  not 
exceeding  160?.  a  year  amounted  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  about 
Hi  millions,  and  abatements  allowed  in  respect  of  incomes 
ranging  from  160?.  to  700?.  amounted  to  1,347,134?.,  making 
together  a  sum  of  12,586,194?.  out  of  13,370,000?.  altogether 
deducted  from  the  assessed  income  of  17,459,000?. 

But,  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Act,  we  must  expect  to  see  the  ‘  Deductions  ’  increase  year  by 
year  more  rapidly  than  the  ‘  Total  Gross  Income  ’  of  farmers. 
For  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  already  large  proportion  of 
small  holders  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  ‘  D^uctions  ’ 
have  assumed  so  large  a  proportion  to  ‘  Gross  Income.’  The 
number  of  holdings  in  England  and  Wales  in  1907,  exceeding 
one  acre  but  not  exceeding  five  acres,  was  91,176.  Before  this 
year  is  out  the  number  will  be  considerably  increased.  Their 
division  anrong  the  various  counties  is  seen  in  the  following 
Table 


Table  showing  the  number  of  holdings  of  from  one  to  fve  acres  in 
the  English  and  Welsh  counties  in  1907. 


Number 


Over 


5,000  holdings 
4,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,000 
1,600 

1,200  „ 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

800 

500 

300 

100 


Counties 


Yorkshire,  West  Riding. 

Lincolnshire. 

Somerset,  Norfolk,  Lancashire. 

Cornwall,  Devon,  Cheshire,  Salop,  Hants. 

Gloucester,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Yorks,  N.R. 

Derby,  Kent,  Essex. 
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Of  these  fifty-five  county  divisions  thirty-eight  have  each 
more  than  1,000  of  these  very  small  holdings,  and  seventeen 
have  each  over  2,000  of  them.  Within  a  month  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  coming  into  operation  some  5,000  applications 
had  been  made  for  land  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
90,000  acres.  In  Oxfordshire  some  500  applications  had  been 
sent  in  for  as  much  as  10,000  acres.  In  Cambridge  more  than 
600  people  had  applied,  but  their  demands  did  not  exceed  a 
total  of  5,000  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  400  people  in  Hunting¬ 
don  had  applied  for  6,000  acres ;  and  in  Lincolnshire  more 
than  11,000  acres  had  been  applied  for  by  fewer  than  600  people. 
An  excellent  idea  of  how  small  holders  thrive  throughout  the 
kingdom  can  be  gathered  from  Miss  Jebb’s  valuable  book. 

Commissioned  by  the  Co-operative  Small  Holdings  Association 
to  visit  the  various  districts  in  England  where  small  holdings 
were  already  established,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  succeed.  Miss  Jebb  has  summarised 
the  information  which  she  collected  in  her  three  years’  investi¬ 
gation  in  a  volume  that  deserves  to  be  read  with  attention. 

In  the  Isle  of  Axholme,*  in  the  parish  of  Epworth,  in  N.-W. 
Lincolnshire,  Miss  Jebb  found  some  eighty  holders  farming 
holdings  less  than  two  acres  and  115  farming  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres  each.  The  holders  all  live  in  Epworth,  and  ‘  everyone 
‘  keeps  pigs  for  manure.’  Ten  acres  was  said  to  be  the  smallest 
area  on  which  a  man  could  bring  up  a  family.  For  a  labourer 
in  regular  employment  two  acres  was  sufficient ;  for  a  man  who 
had  saved  a  little  money  at  farm  service,  five  to  ten  acres,  which 
would  enable  him  to  keep  a  horse  and  do  job  work  for  others ; 
and  ‘  for  an  entire  living,  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  but  it  would 
‘  be  unwise  for  a  man  who  was  single-handed,  i.e.  with  a  family 
‘  too  young  to  work,  to  have  more  than  ten  acres.’  The  greater 
number  of  men  holding  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  were  actually 
living  on  the  proceeds  of  their  holdings.  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
accounts  largely  for  the  prosperity  of  these  small  cultivators. 
In  this  district 

‘  the  preference  for  ownership  as  opposed  to  tenancy  is  unqualified,’ 
though  ‘  many  of  the  freeholders  admit  that  they  are  mortgaged  and 
pajdng  as  much  interest  as  the  rent  would  amount  to ;  but  they 
appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  old  residents  dilate  on  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  place.’ 

Passing  to  the  Fen  districts  and  marsh  lands  between  Boston 
and  the  east  coast  of  Lincolnshire, f  Miss  Jebb  foimd  a  very 

f  Ihid.  pp.  28-34. 


*  ‘  Small  Holdings,’  pp.  18-25. 
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large  proportion  of  small  holders,  the  land  being  very  productive 
and  growing  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  turnips,  mustard  and 
potatoes.  The  average  size  of  the  smaller  holdings  on  the  Fen 
land  is  from  ten  to  thirty  acres,  and  celery  and  early  potatoes 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  small  holders  in  this  district. 

‘  All  the  men  kept  a  few  head  of  stock  to  make  manure  and  consume 
the  roots.  .  .  .  Every  man  had  a  strongly  built  little  horse,  with 
which  he  worked  his  land  with  light  implements  and  carted  his 
produce  into  Boston  to  be  sent  off  by  rail.  .  .  .  The  small  holders 
use  an  enormous  amount  of  artificial  manure,  fish  refuse  from 
Grimsby  being  largely  used  and  put  on  at  the  rate  of  three  tons 
to  the  acre.  Its  price  is  12s.  fid.  a  ton,  and  carriage  amounts  to 
4s.  fid.’ 

Miss  Jebb  attributes  the  success  of  the  district  to  ‘  a  responsive, 

‘  easily  worked  soil,  much  manure,  big  crops,  and  quick  returns,’ 
all  the  produce  being  bought  by  commission  agents  for  the 
London,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester  markets.  Carting  to  Boston 
station  was  a  serious  item  in  the  case  of  those  holders  who  were 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  The  freeholders  are  all  mortgaged, 
but  not  up  to  the  hilt,  and  are  paying  as  much  in  interest  as  their 
neighbours  do  in  rent.  Many  of  the  tenants  on  the  ‘  toftland  ’ 
are  pa)dng  51.  to  61.  an  acre  rent.  From  21.  to  31.  seems  to  be 
the  average  for  the  smaller  holdings  on  the  Fen  land. 

Unlike  the  Epworth  small  holders,  those  of  the  Fen  districts 
show  no  eagerness  to  purchase,  and  appear  to  hold  that 

‘  a  man  without  capital  must  begin  by  renting  a  piece  of  land  of 
such  a  size  that  he  can  manage  while  still  in  regular  employment, 
and  that  when  he  has  saved  more  capital  he  must  rent  a  large  enough 
piece  to  maintain  himself,  and  add  to  it  by  degrees,’  and  ‘  that  the 
secret  of  success  is  never  to  get  beyond  what  they  have  sufficient 
capital  to  work  profitably.’  * 

In  the  opinion  of  Miss  Jebb,  the  continual  demand  for  small 
holdings  to  rent,  and  the  difficulty  in  selhng  land,  suggest  the 
advisabihty  of  the  acquisition  of  land  in  these  districts  by  pubUc 
bodies  or  private  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  subdivision  and 
re-letting. 

At  Rock  and  Far  Forest,  near  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire, 
Miss  Jebb  found  f  160  small  holdings,  varying  from  cottage 
holdings  of  two  or  three  acres  up  to  little  grass  farms  of  twenty 
acres. 

‘  The  many  varied  occupations  open  to  the  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  make  the  small  holdings  of  value.  The  Forest  of  Wyre 

*  ‘  Small  Holdings,’  p.  34.  t  p.  48. 
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supplies  employment  for  a  number  of  foresters  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  Bark-peeling  and  basket-making  employ  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women,  and  many  men  find  employment  as  hauliers, 
hay-dealers,  fruit  and  poultry  dealers,  and  the  women  earn  extra 
money ‘at  fruit- picking,  blackberrying,  &c.  The  combination  of  a 
small  holding  with  these  forms  of  occupation  makes  a  living  possible 
where  it  would  not  be  if  either  form  were  attempted  by  itself.’  * 

The  Evesham  district  has  a  long-established  reputation  for  its 
fruit-growing  and  market-garden  industry.  Miss  Jebb  found 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  Evesham  gardeners  had  started  life  as 
labourers,  f  She  states  that  there  are  more  than  10,000  acres  in 
the  district  under  garden  cultivation,  in  holdings  of  from  one  to 
eight  acres,  and  that  the  breaking  up  of  farm  lands  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  1865.  At  least  half  the 
borough  of  Evesham  is  cultivated  as  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
most  of  this  land  is  let  at  from  4f.  to  lOf.  an  acre.  J  The  land  is 
mostly  cut  up  into  one  and  two  acre  lots,  although  one  man 
generally  holds  several  of  these  lots,  sometimes  some  distance 
from  one  another.  By  the  ‘  Evesham  custom  ’  the  incoming 
tenant  pays  the  outgoing  one  the  value  of  liis  improvements, 
the  value  being  arrived  at  by  bargaining  together,  the  landlord 
having  no  say  in  the  matter  beyond  the  approval  of  the  new 
tenant.  ‘  The  variety  of  crops  grown  is  the  chief  feature  of  the 
‘  Evesham  holdings,  the  main  idea  being  to  grow  a  succession 
‘  of  crops  which  will  bring  in  money  all  the  year  round.’  § 

In  Cambridgeshire,  Miss  Jebb  states  |1  there  are  4,500  acres 
under  fruit  in  a  radius  of  seven  miles  round  Wisbech,  of  which 
about  200  acres  are  held  by  occupiers  of  from  one  to  three  acres 
and  1,000  by  occupiers  under  ten  acres.  This  was  formerly  a 
wheat-growing  district ;  the  fruit  industry  dates  from  1875. 

‘  The  land  in  the  district  is  now  mostly  in  the  hands  of  small  occu¬ 
piers,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  owners.  The  small  men  are  often 
able  to  pay  for  three  or  four  acres  outright,  or  else  contract  a  mort¬ 
gage  for  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  price,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  gradually 
paid  off.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wisbech  one  finds 
the  small  men  continually  putting  up  their  own  houses,  at  a  cost  of 
about  1501.’ 

In  addition  to  fruit-growing  and  market-gardening  as  specially 
adapted  to  small  holdings.  Miss  Jebb  gives  an  interesting 
account  ^  of  how  small  holders  make  a  living  from  seed-growing 

*  ‘  Small  Holdings,’  p.  49, 
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at  Tiptree,  Essex  ;  but  she  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
holdings  can  be  used  as  adjuncts  to  the  labour  created  by  the 
jam  and  fruit-growing  industry. 

The  thanks  of  everyone  who  is  concerned  with  the  develope- 
ment  of  small  holdings  in  England  are  due  to  Miss  Jebb  for 
the  painstaking  research  with  which  she  has  gone  through  her 
task.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  from  what  Miss  Jebb  saw 
and  heard  she  has  arrived  at  the  generally  accepted  conclusion 
that,  given  a  man  with  some  practical  knowledge  of  agricultural 
work  and  an  unlimited  capacity  for  hard  work,  with  great 
patience  and  no  ambition  outside  that  of  making  a  livelihood  upon 
his  land,  it  is  possible  for  such  a  man,  on  fairly  good  soil,  with 
access  to  markets,  and  especially  when  he  has  some  other  means 
of  filling  up  his  spare  time  profitably,  to  make  a  living  for  himself 
and  family  on  a  remarkably  small  acreage.  By  co-operating  with 
his  neighbours  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  and,  we  would 
add,  in  the  use  of  implements  and  horses,  the  life  of  such  a  small 
holder  would  be  materially  improved.  But,  as  Miss  Jebb  has 
found,  co-operation  is  not  a  natural  instinct  of  the  Englishman, 
and  before  he  can  bring  himself  to  subordinate  his  own  interest 
to  that  of  the  common  good  he  has  to  be  trained  and  disciplined 
beyond  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  agriculturist.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
many  thousands  of  applications  for  land  under  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  have  already  been  made,  and  it  is  stated  by  the  committees 
specially  appointed  by  the  county  coimcils  to  deal  with  the 
applications  that  the  applicants  are  in  the  main  of  a  desirable 
and  deserving  class.  Nothing  could  be  happier  for  the  Kingdom 
at  large  than  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  class  of  yeomen 
farmers.  That  intensive  cultivation  pays  small  holders  is 
proved  from  page  after  page  of  Miss  Jebb’s  book.  That  there 
is  an  enormous  and  ever-increasing  demand  for  milk  and  dairy 
products  is  shown  in  Mr.  Rew’s  valuable  reports.  He  estimates 
(p.  185,  Pt.  III.  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  1906)  that  ‘  the 
‘  demand  which  British  farmers  have  to  meet  for  fresh  milk — 

‘  there  being  practically  no  imports — is  now  increasing  at  the 
‘  rate  of  some  six  million  gallons  annually,  and  it  may  be  reckoned 
‘  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  annual  consumption  of 
‘  milk  has  increased  by  something  like  100,000,000  gallons.’ 
With  a  more  liberal  supply  of  milk  for  young  children — which 
public  opinion  has  now  practically  insisted  upon — and  a  normal 
increase  of  our  population,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  estimate 
that  each  year  the  annual  demand  will  increase  in  still  larger 
degree,  and  that  in  another  twenty  years  the  annual  consumption 
will  be  at  least  120,000,000  gallons  in  excess  of  the  present 
consumption.  Here  is  an  evident  spur  to  dairy  farmers  to 
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increase  their  herds  of  milch  cows.  The  crying  demand  for 
horses  for  military  purposes  was  emphasised  at  the  recent 
meeting  held  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  when  it  was 
announced  almost  as  an  open  secret  that  the  Government  was 
on  the  eve  of  accepting — at  any  rate  to  a  considerable 
extent — the  suggestions  submitted  by  the  Brood  Mare  Society, 
which  will  result  in  materially  assisting  the  smaller  class  of 
horse-breeding  farmers.  Finally,  the  good  prices  still  prevailing 
for  home-bred  mutton  and  for  wool,  as  well  as  for  bacon  and 
hams,  should  result  in  still  further  encouraging  our  sheep- 
farmers  and  pig-breeders.  As  during  the  next  generation  the 
smaller  farmers  follow  more  closely  the  intelligent  lead  of  the 
wealthy  breeders  of  our  live  stock,  and  emulate  their  pains¬ 
taking  methods,  we  shall  confidently  expect  to  see  the  pastoral 
industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  favoured  by  our  exceptional 
climate  and  soil,  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  of  pro.sperity. 
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Art.  III.— william  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

1.  William  Pitt  Graf  von  Chatham.  Von  Albert  von  Ruville. 

J.  G.  Cotta’sche  Buchhandlung,  Stuttgart  and  Berlin.  1905. 

3  Bande. 

2.  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  By  Albert  von  Ruville, 

translated  by  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A.,  assisted  by  Mary 
Morison,  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Hugh  E. 
Egerton.  London  :  Heinemann  ;  New  York  :  Putnam’s. 
1907.  3  vols. 

3.  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt  .  .  .  with  Colonial  Governors 

and  Military  and  Naval  Commissioners  in  America.  Edited 
under  the  auspice.s  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  by  Gertrude  Selwyn  Kimball. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  London  ;  Macmillan.  1906. 
2  vols. 

4.  England  in  the  Seven  Years'  War :  a  Study  in  Combined 

Strategy.  By  Julian  S.  Corbett,  LL.M.  London,  &c. : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1907.  2  vols. 

An  November  15  of  this  year  falls  the  two-hundredth  anni- 
versary  of  Chatham’s  birth,  while  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  has  passed  since  he  roused  our  fathers  to  their  glorious 
efforts  in  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Yet  it  is  a  curious  and  dis¬ 
creditable  fact  that  no  adequate  biography  of  him  has  yet 
appeared.  Among  the  attempts  that  have  been  made,  the  most 
ambitious  until  three  years  ago  was  the  Life  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Thackeray,  published  in  1827.  This  writer,  an  uncle  of  the 
great  novelist,  in  spite  of  much  industry  in  collecting  materials 
and  an  undiscriminating  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  lacked 
the  literary  charm,  the  human  insight,  and  the  historical  sense 
necessary  to  make  the  great  Earl  live  before  his  readers.  A  few 
years  later  a  somewhat  disappointing  selection  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  was  published  by  his  great-grandsons  as  a  pious  tribute 
to  the  ‘  character  of  an  heroic  statesman.’  Besides  these 
volumes  and  a  trifling  Life  by  Godwin,  Almon’s  mendacious 
Anecdotes  were  the  only  direct  authorities  upon  which  Macaulay 
had  to  rely  in  writing  the  two  essays  which  we  had  the  honour 
of  publishing  in  the  Edinburgh  in  1834  and  1844.  Macaulay 
himself  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim  that  these  essays 
were  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  satisfy  the  debt  due  from  English 
history  to  Chatham.  But  judged  purely  as  sketches  they 
appear  to  us  the  most  illuminating  as  they  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  brilliant  attempts  hitherto  made  to  appreciate 
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his  genius.  Macaulay,  besides  his  extraordinary  power  of 
identifying  himself  with  the  struggles  and  party  passions  of  the 
past,  had  some  rare  qualities  essential  in  a  biographer  of  Chatham : 
a  sense  of  the  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  a  Shakespearean 
pride  in  the  achievements  and  the  destiny  of  his  country,  and 
a  deep  affection  for  her  free  and  progressive  constitution.  But 
the  many  additions  to  our  stock  of  information  on  Chatham’s 
life  which  have  appeared  since  his  day  make  it  not  unfitting 
that  a  fresh  attempt  should  be  undertaken  in  these  pages  less 
to  correct  than  to  amplify  and  develope  his  estimate,  the 
more  so  as  a  very  full  biography  has  recently  been  published 
both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  which  is  calculated  to  give  an 
entirely  erroneous  view  of  our  great  statesman’s  character  and 
achievements. 

Chatham’s  period  is  singularly  fortunate  in  the  mass  of  memoirs 
and  letters  bearing  on  it  which  have  been  made  accessible  to  the 
student  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since 
Macaulay  wrote  his  second  essay,  Horace  Walpole’s  Memoirs  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  important  Grenville  and  Bedford 
Correspondence,  the  Memoirs  of  Rockingham,  Shelburne, 
Lyttelton,  and  Hardwicke,  besides  other  biographies  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  letters  throwing  an  incidental  light  on  the  politics 
of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  been  published ; 
to  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  we  owe  extracts  from 
many  private  collections,  of  which  the  most  useful  are  the 
Dropmore  Papers  with  their  entertaining  series  of  letters  about 
Governor  Pitt.  In  addition  to  printed  books,  many  important 
manuscript  collections  have  by  the  liberality  of  the  Government 
and  of  private  owners  been  made  accessible  to  the  public  in  the 
British  Museum  or  the  Record  Office.  At  the  British  Museum 
the  most  important  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
Duke  appears  to  have  preserved  well-nigh  every  scrap  of  paper 
addressed  to  him  and  copies  of  eveiy  letter  written  by  himself 
during  the  forty  odd  years  of  his  public  service.  Though 
not  always  a  trustworthy  witness  him.self,  he  had  close  con¬ 
nexions  both  with  the  political  world  at  Westminster  and  with 
all  classes  throughout  the  country,  who  looked  to  him  as  the 
unrivalled  political  jobber  and  election  agent  of  his  time ;  so 
that  his  papers  bring  us  into  close  touch  with  contemporary 
opinion.  Next  in  importance  are  the  Hardwicke  Papers. 
When  referring  to  these  and  other  manuscripts  to  be  found  at 
the  British  Museum,  it  is  but  just  to  add  a  word  of  gratitude  to 
the  officials  for  their  skill  and  success  in  arranging  and  indexing 
them.  Many  fine  scholars  in  the  desire  for  accuracy  have 
wasted  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  reading  masses  of 
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useless  manuscripts,  only  to  find  when  surfeited  with  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  have  lost  the  enthusiasm  and  the  vigour  needful 
to  make  that  knowledge  live  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows. 
The  British  Museum  by  their  admirable  system  have  removed 
as  far  as  possible  this  temptation  to  loiter  over  research  work. 
In  the  Record  Office  are  to  be  found  a  hundred  bundles  of 
Chatham’s  correspondence,  of  which  only  four  have  so  far  been 
printed,  besides  the  State  papers  formerly  preserved  in  Govern¬ 
ment  offices.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  value 
of  these  papers  would  be  enhanced  if  the  Record  Office  authori¬ 
ties  would  adopt  the  orderly  system  of  arrangement  and  indices 
in  use  at  the  British  Museum. 

So  much  for  the  groundwork  of  material  available  for  forming 
a  judgement  on  Chatham.  During  the  last  three  years  two 
books  have  appeared  from  writers  who  have  had  all  these 
materials  at  their  disposal :  one  a  biography  of  Lord  Chatham 
by  a  German  scholar.  Dr.  Albert  von  Ruville,  recently  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Mr.  Chaytor  and  Miss  Morison ;  the  other 
an  account  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  by  Mr.  Julian  Corbett, 
a  woak  in  wliich  Pitt  necessarily  plays  the  leading  part.  We 
may  say  at  once  that  no  future  biographer  of  Chatham  could 
afford  to  ignore  Dr.  von  Ruville’s  book.  As  a  repository  of 
facts  and  as  a  connected  history  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  author  has  not  only  an  extensive  knowledge  of  English  as 
well  as  of  continental  politics  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  has  also  made  a  thorough  study  of  nearly  all  the  sources 
of  information  on  his  hero,  including  the  papers  relating  to 
him  in  the  Berlin  arcliives.  His  work  is  on  a  massive  scale, 
and  he  is  the  first  biographer  to  observe  a  due  proportion 
in  devoting  quite  a  third  of  his  space  to  the  great  Ministry, 
instead  of  dwelling  at  undue  length  on  the  far  less  im¬ 
portant  periods  of  Court  intrigue,  when  the  great  statesman 
was  being  edged  out  by  trivial  politicians.  Unfortunately 
it  is  marred  by  the  author’s  warped  judgement.  At  a  period 
not  very  remote  it  was  a  fashion  with  certain  historians 
and  scholars  to  pick  out  one  of  the  most  hateful  characters  in 
history,  a  Roman  Emperor  for  choice,  and  by  a  skilful  exposition 
of  the  facts  to  represent  him  as  a  marked  benefactor  of  humanity. 
The  results  were  often  brilliant,  and  they  extorted  admiration 
as  tours-de-force.  Fired,  one  may  believe,  by  such  examples. 
Dr.  von  Ruville  has  had  the  idea  of  inverting  the  process, 
and  throughout  his  three  considerable  volumes  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  proving  that  one  of  our  great  national  heroes  was 
httle  better  than  a  turgid  charlatan,  gifted,  indeed,  with  a 
certain  Cagliostran  skill  in  imposing  his  fine  sentiments  and 
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his  unfortunate  ability  on  his  contemporaries,  but  really 
animated  by  no  loftier  aim  than  the  desire  of  obtaining  place, 
a  peerage,  and  a  pension.  But  Dr.  von  Ruville  has  hardly 
the  delicacy  of  touch,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  has  too  much 
scholarly  honesty  to  carry  off  this  attitude  with  plausibility. 
In  the  course  of  his  endeavour  he  adds  many  presumptions 
to  his  undoubted  facts,  but  they  are  so  obviously  mere  pre¬ 
sumptions  that  his  own  text  generally  suffices  to  confute  him. 
For  example,  he  parades  with  some  ostentation  his  theory  that 
Pitt’s  actions  were  largely  determined  first  by  the  expectation 
and  then  by  the  attainment  of  legacies  from  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  Sir  William  Pyrnsent ;  but  in  spite  of  a  very 
careful  study  of  these  passages  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  better  basis  for  the  theory  than  the  probability  that  if  Pitt 
had  really  been  the  base  creature  Dr.  von  Ruville  set  himself 
out  to  prove  him,  he  would  so  have  acted.  In  this  book  there  is 
not  a  hint  that  Pitt  cared  for  his  country  more  than  for  his  own 
personal  success ;  his  oratory  is  pulled  to  pieces,  his  love  for  his 
wife  hardly  credited,  the  sincerity  of  his  American  policy, 
surely  the  most  real  thing  in  him,  disbelieved.  Chatham’s 
character  is  admittedly  not  an  easy  one  to  grasp  ;  he  had  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  marked  imperfections  which  do  not  accord  with 
his  general  nobility.  These  have  puzzled  many  writers,  but  it 
has  been  left  to  Dr.  von  RuviUe  to  take  his  imperfections  as 
the  standard  and  to  level  the  rest  of  liis  character  down  to  them. 
Fortunately  it  would  require  a  Swift  to  make  plausible  so  low 
a  view  of  human  nature ;  and  the  German  doctor  is  anything 
but  a  Swift.  In  spite,  then,  of  Dr.  von  Ruville’s  merits  as  a 
chronicler,  his  bias  detracts  from  the  effect  of  his  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  takes  away  any  claim  his  work  might  have  to  be 
considered  a  final  verdict  on  Chatham. 

Mr.  Julian  Corbett’s  book  is  of  a  different  stamp.  Without 
professing  to  be  a  biography  of  Pitt,  it  deals  almost  exhaustively 
with  the  most  fruitful  period  of  his  career,  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
Though  on  a  smaller  field,  the  author  has  all  the  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  wide  reading  of  the  German  doctor.  He  knows 
the  English  memoirs  of  the  period,  has  consulted  with  profit 
the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  most  important 
documents  in  the  Record  Office,  and  has  made  full  use  of  the  rich 
contribution  to  the  diplomatic  and  military  history  of  the  time 
in  M.  Richard  Waddington’s  still  unfinished  work  on  ‘  La  Guerre 
‘  de  Sept  Ans.’  Moreover,  he  is  well  quaUfied  for  his  task  by  his 
thorough  study  of  strategical  questions.  The  result  is  admirable. 
No  previous  writer  has  even  attempted  to  bring  out  so  clearly, 
as  Mr.  Corbett  has  succeeded  in  doing,  Pitt’s  ideas  of  strategy 
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and  the  good  use  to  which  he  put  the  naval,  military,  and 
diplomatic  resources  of  this  country.  At  the  outset  the 
author  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  world-problem 
which  confronted  Pitt  on  his  accession  to  office,  and  describes 
in  convincing  words  the  growth  of  his  policy  as  he  marched 
on  from  victory  to  victory.  Horace  Walpole,  and  even  Lord 
Macaulay,  had  suggested  the  impression  that  the  strategy 
and  victories  of  this  war  had  been  due  not  so  much  to  Pitt’s 
own  capacity,  as  to  his  brave  words  and  the  inspiring  aura 
of  his  presence,  which  called  forth  the  latent  abilities  of  his 
subordinates.  It  is  now  plain  from  Mr.  Corbett’s  investi¬ 
gations,  reinforced  by  the  documents  collected  by  Miss  Kim¬ 
ball,  that  Pitt  united  this  stirring  effect  on  others  with  a 
power  of  design  and  a  mastery  of  detail  which  led  surely 
to  the  consummation  attained.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  writer’s  zeal  inclines  him  to  attribute  rather  more  to 
Pitt’s  initial  consciousness  than  the  facts  will  quite  warrant,  and 
that  his  own  broad  interpretation  of  the  campaign  as  a  whole 
disposes  him  to  credit  Pitt  with  the  same  breadth  of  view  from 
the  first,  whereas  there  seems  more  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
evolved  his  comprehensive  outlook  gradually  and  as  a  result  of 
experience.  But  this  admission  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
new  light  thrown  on  Pitt’s  genius  by  this  book.  To  take  an 
instance :  perhaps  one  of  the  least  understood  parts  of  Pitt’s 
strategy'  both  in  his  own  time  and  later,  and  one  to  which  even 
Macaulay  does  scant  justice,  is  his  persistence  in  organising 
raids  and  alarms  on  the  French  coast.  Naturally  such  raids 
lent  themselves  to  ridicule,  for  the  damage  they  inflicted  was 
not  always  great,  and  Walpole  has  immortalised  their  absurd 
aspect  by  his  story  of  the  Due  d’Aiguillon  sending  out  a  flag 
of  truce  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with  the  spoons  which  he 
had  left  behind  in  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  French  coast.  Mr. 
Corbett,  however,  shows  that  these  raids  must  not  be  judged 
as  isolated  incidents  but  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  for  distract¬ 
ing  France’s  attention  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  war. 
Judged  from  that  aspect  he  proves  that  they  were  entirely 
successful.  Again,  Pitt’s  influence  in  promoting  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  land  and  sea  forces  during  this  war  is 
well  brought  out.  Though  not  the  first,  Mr.  Corbett  is  the  most 
emphatic  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the  fact  that  the  capture 
of  Quebec  was  due  as  much  to  our  command  of  the  water 
by  Saunders’s  fleet  as  to  the  gallantry  of  Wolfe’s  army ;  and  he 
illustrates  the  same  point  by  events  on  the  coast  of  France 
and  in  the  East  Indies.  This  book  is  a  worthy  example  of 
the  student’s  industry  and  accurate  knowledge,  vitalised  by 
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great  ideas,  and  affords  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  training 
which  our  sailors  are  receiving  to-day,  since  the  subject-matter 
was  originally  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  the  Royal  Naval 
War  College.  Men  inspired  with  Mr.  Corbett’s  broad  views  of 
strategy,  by  his  knowledge  of  tactics,  and  his  care  for  details 
should  prove  no  unworthy  successors  to  the  great  admirals, 
Hawke,  Anson,  Boscawen,  Saunders,  Pocock,  Osborn,  and  Watson, 
who  fought  so  gallantly  for  the  statesman  who  appreciated  and 
stimulated  their  endeavours. 

Still,  Mr.  Corbett’s  book,  excellent  as  it  is,  cannot  take  the 
place  of  a  biography  of  Chatham ;  for  some  of  the  aspects  of 
his  character  most  lastingly  valuable  to  his  countrymen  find  no 
place  in  this  glorious  septennate.  One  reason  why  Chatham 
has  been  less  adequately  commemorated  than  some  of  the 
minor  characters  of  this  period  is  on  account  of  a  certain 
reserve  and  exclusiveness  in  his  character.  The  quidnuncs  of 
the  day,  from  Horace  Walpole  downwards,  thought  more  of 
the  Chudleigh’s  charms  or  of  the  intrigues  of  office-seekers  than 
of  this  lonely,  proud,  and  terrible  figure  who  cared  not  for 
their  gossip  and  was  too  remote  to  become  the  subject  of  it 
for  long.  Moreover  the  materials  for  forming  a  judgement 
on  his  early  years,  his  training,  and  the  developement  of  his 
genius  are  meagre  and  scattered ;  and  much  useful  work 
might  be  done  in  gathering  together  and  tabulating  those 
available.  For  example,  although  the  ninety-six  bundles  of 
unpublished  Chatham  correspondence  in  the  Record  Ofiice 
contain  a  disappointingly  small  proportion  of  his  own  writings, 
they  comprise  many  of  his  rough  notes  and  letters  which 
are  of  importance,  besides  a  multitude  of  letters  and  memoirs 
from  his  correspondents  which  throw  new  light  on  his  methods 
of  working  and  on  his  surroundings.  A  judicious  editor  who 
should  incorporate  the  most  valuable  of  these  letters  with  those 
already  published,  and  epitomise  the  rest,  would  be  doing  a 
substantial  service  to  Chatham’s  fame.  A  full  edition  of  all 
the  reports  extant  of  Chatham’s  speeches,  with  a  critical  es¬ 
timate  of  their  authenticity,  is  also  needed.  His  official  papers 
would  be  more  difficult  to  collect,  though  much  help  would 
be  derived  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Manuscripts.  Their 
value  as  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  Chatham  and  of  the 
diplomatic  and  strategical  problems  of  the  day  becomes  manifest 
from  the  recent  pubfication  of  a  portion  of  them,  comprising 
the  American  despatches.  Miss  Gertrude  Kimball,  the  editor 
of  these  volumes,  has  done  her  work  admirably  in  allowing  Pitt, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  to  reveal  himself  by  his  own  writings. 
Here  we  see  him  at  work  on  his  great  plans,  mapping  out  the 
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routes  by  which  Canada  should  be  approached,  tactfully  over¬ 
coming  the  scruples  of  the  Colonials,  attending  to  every  detail 
and  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  But  necessary  as  Miss  Kimball’s 
work  and  others  on  the  same  lines  would  be  as  preliminary 
firces  justificatives,  they  cannot  supply  the  place  of  a  complete 
biography.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ambitious  task  may  yet 
be  undertaken  by  some  Englishman  alive  to  the  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Pitt’s  achievements  in  the  developement  of  our  Empire 
and  political  thought.  Such  an  undertaking  would  require  a 
writer  of  wide  sympathies  and  with  great  knowledge  of  affairs, 
capable  of  recognising  that  superficial  inconsistencies  and 
actions  difficult  of  explanation  are  not  necessarily  signs  of  a 
base  nature,  and  that  a  statesman  who  inspired  his  contem¬ 
poraries  with  an  invincible  belief  in  his  supreme  ability  and  his 
patriotism  must  have  the  highest  claims  on  the  benevolence  and 
admiration  of  history.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
in  the  year  of  his  bicentenary  to  point  out  some  of  his  special 
merits  and  attempt  to  elucidate  a  few  of  the  obscurer  episodes 
in  his  career. 

Dr.  von  Ruville  has  done  useful  work  in  tracing  the  history 
of  Pitt’s  ancestry,  and  especially  in  collecting  the  notices  extant 
about  his  remarkable  grandfather,  Governor  Pitt.  This  service 
would  have  been  more  valuable  had  his  preconceived  theory  of 
Chatham’s  character  not  influenced  his  researches  in  the  direction 
of  proving  that  no  better  result  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  his  antecedents.  Governor  Pitt  was  certainly  not  amiable, 
but  we  doubt  if  he  was  so  black  as  the  Doctor  paints  him. 
Besides,  heredity  is  so  complicated  a  science  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  rely  upon  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a  few  facts  about 
a  man’s  nearest  ancestors.  On  the  other  hand,  his  relations 
with  his  family  and  his  circle  of  friends  are  good  prima  facie 
evidence  of  his  character.  With  his  brother  and  sisters  he 
seems  to  have  had  little  in  common ;  the  brother  was  a  spend¬ 
thrift,  and  most  of  the  sisters  had  some  queer  foible  of  character. 
But  to  those  who  needed  his  aid  he  seems  to  have  been  a  generous 
and  forbearing  brother.  At  a  time  when  he  was  by  no  means 
wealthy  himself,  Anne  Pitt,  the  wit  of  the  family,  was  not 
above  accepting  his  help  and  then  for  no  reason  reproaching 
him  for  remembering  it,  while  Elizabeth  Villiers  Pitt,  who 
caused  some  scandal  by  her  method  of  life,  though  supported 
and  helped  by  him,  repaid  him  with  the  basest  ingratitude. 
His  nephew  Thomas  he  treated  almost  as  a  son,  especially  when 
he  was  in  difficulties  with  his  father  about  completing  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Cambridge.  Until  the  age  of  forty-six  he  remained 
unmarried,  but  his  union  with  Lady  Hester  Grenville  in  1754 
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proved  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  beautiful 
marriages  recorded  in  history.  The  letters  which  he  addressed 
to  her  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding  show  all  a  first  lover’s  ardent 
affection  without  a  moment’s  forgetfulness  of  his  own  and  of  her 
dignity,  and  the  keynote  then  struck  is  held  throughout  their 
lives.  However  stilted  in  form  and  elaborate  in  language  the 
letters  which  they  exchanged  during  their  short  partings  may 
seem  to  our  ideas,  the  brief  words  which  he  addresses  to  his 
‘  Dear  Love  ’  or  his  ‘  Dearest  Life  ’  in  the  hour  of  victory  or  the 
discouragement  of  defeat,  and  especially  those  that  tell  of 
the  little  family  at  Hayes,  have  all  the  sincerity  of  a  great 
man’s  deep-rooted  love.  During  the  well-nigh  single-handed 
labours  of  his  Ministry  he  tells  his  wife,  absent  on  a  visit  to  the 
George  Grenvilles  at  Wotton,  ‘  My  whole  heart  follows  you,  my 
‘  dearest  love,  and  shares  your  feelings.’  Again  he  writes ; 
‘  Hayes  is  as  sweet  with  these  showers,  as  it  can  be  without  the 
‘  presence  of  her,  who  gives  to  every  sweet  its  best  sweetness. 
‘  The  loved  babes  are  delightfully  well  and  remembered  dear 
‘  mamma  over  their  strawberries.’  He  hastens  from  ‘  much 
‘  court  and  more  House  of  Commons  ’  to  assure  her  that  ‘  I  wait 
‘  with  longing  impatience  for  the  groom’s  return,  with  ample 
‘  details  of  you  and  yours.  Send  me,  my  sweetest  life,  a  thousand 
‘  particulars  of  all  those  little-great  things,  which  to  those  who 
‘  are  blessed  as  we,  so  far  surpass  in  excellence  and  exceed  in 
‘  attraction,  all  the  great-little  things  of  the  busy,  restless  world.’ 
It  was  a  love  which  grew  with  the  years  until  their  minds  became 
almost  as  one,  so  that  in  the  dark  days  of  his  cruel  illnesses 
Lady  Chatham  acted  as  her  lord’s  other  self.  Of  his  affectionate 
care  for  his  children  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  at  length. 
It  is  almost  proverbial.  One  of  his  most  charming  letters 
describes  Hetty,  still  barely  able  to  toddle,  vainly  pursuing  a 
butterfly  in  the  grounds  of  Hayes.  As  the  children  grew  up 
he  was  not  content  to  leave  their  education  to  nurses  and  tutors, 
but  himself  taught  them  to  be  worthy  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  country  he  loved  so  well.  William,  the  little  statesman, 
was  an  object  of  special  care,  but  with  all  he  loved  to  renew  the 
youth  which  it  had  never  been  his  lot  to  enjoy.  And  he 
ever  set  before  them  the  ideal  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  and, 
unlike  other  great  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country, 
still  thought  that  the  best  which  he  could  offer  to  England 
was  a  breed  of  children  fit  to  extend  her  glory.  With  him  there 
was  no  fond  indulgence  when  the  hour  of  duty  sounded,  however 
hard  might  be  the  wrench.  When  James,  the  youngest,  is  going 
to  sea,  and  probably  into  action,  the  father  writes  to  his  captain : 
‘  When  I  hear  you  have  hoisted  your  flag  poor  Lady  Chatham 
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‘  and  I  will  call  a  council  of  heavy  hearts  about  our  loved  little 
‘  boy.  As  things  come  near,  I  confess  I  tremble.  Twelve  years 
‘  old  is  a  very  tender  age  for  action  ’ ;  and  no  one  can  read 
without  a  thrill  his  dying  advice  to  his  firstborn  son  on  rejoining 
his  regiment :  ‘  Go,  my  son  !  go  whither  your  country  calls  you  : 

‘  let  her  engross  all  your  attention ;  spare  not  a  moment,  which 
‘is  due  to  her  service,  in  weeping  over  an  old  man,  who  will 
‘  soon  be  no  more.’  No  wonder  that  a  fond  friend,  who  knew 
the  Chatham  children  well,  could  write  of  them  that  ‘  in  no  long 
‘  time  they  will  tread  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  and  then 
‘  the  riches  entailed  upon  them  by  inheritance  and  a  careful 
‘  culture  will  unfold  themselves  to  reap  and  return  the  blessings 
‘  they  have  derived.’ 

Chatham  has  been  accused  of  arrogance  and  an  excessive  love 
of  pomp.  Not  merely,  however,  in  his  relations  with  his  wife 
and  children,  but  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  his  home  there  is 
a  sweet-smelling  simpHcity  which  shows  a  very  different  side  of 
his  character.  Lady  Chatham  described  a  day  at  Burton 
Pynsent  of  ‘  westerly  breezes,  the  first  Black  Birds  of  the  year, 

‘  and  the  peeping  primroses,’  which  seems  to  typify  the  life  they 
led  at  home  and  the  circle  of  true  friends,  such  as  the  Hoods, 
the  Wests,  Hollis,  and  all  the  simple  farm-folk  whom  they  loved 
to  gather  round  them.  These  were  the  friends  of  his  declining 
days.  To  the  friends  of  his  early  days,  that  band  of  patriots 
who  contributed  so  powerfully  to  Walpole’s  downfall,  an  un¬ 
pleasing  fame  attaches  chiefly  because  Sir  Robert’s  son  is  their 
chief  historian.  At  that  time  Pitt  had  little  home  life ; 
his  political  friends  were  his  personal  friends,  and  during 
the  intervals  of  attacking  the  Minister  in  concert  with  them 
he  went  to  their  homes  and  helped  to  plan  their  gardens. 
But  two  points  are  to  be  noticed  about  these  friendships.  First, 
almost  all  these  men  had  the  interests  of  England  foremost  in 
their  hearts.  ‘  Riot  and  intemperance,’  says  one  of  their 
number,  ‘  or  the  dissipation  of  time  in  idle  pleasure,  composed 
‘  no  part  of  their  characters.  Under  Pitt  they  must  be  capable 
‘  and  useful  in  public  employment.’  Chesterfield,  the  cynic 
and  dilettante,  when  called  to  action  showed  himself  the  best 
viceroy  and  the  best  diplomat  of  his  day,  and  whole-hearted  for 
his  country’s  good.  Cobham  and  his  Grenville  nephews,  in  spite  of 
their  domineering  tempers,  never  wittingly  preferred  their  own 
advancement  to  public  policy  :  Lyttelton,  pedantic  and  pompous 
though  he  was,  and  suffering  from  an  incurable  belief  in  his  literary 
eminence,  was  yet  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  incorruptible  virtue  ; 
even  Glover  and  Potter  were  men  of  loftier  principles  than 
the  party  hacks  whom  Walpole  and  Newcastle  preferred  to 
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gather  round  them.  Secondly,  all  from  the  first  recognised 
Pitt’s  pre-eminence  among  them.  His  earliest  and  closest 
friends,  Lyttelton,  Cornbury,  and  James  Grenville,  bore 
witness  not  merely  to  his  eloquence  and  his  power,  but  to  his 
charm  and  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Chesterfield,  though 
already  a  man  of  mark  when  Pitt  was  rising  into  notice,  corre¬ 
sponded  with  him  familiarly  on  public  affairs,  and  even  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  reproaches  for  slack  attendance  to  his  parliamentary 
duties ;  while  Glover,  who  at  one  time  had  some  jealousy  of 
him,  says  that  he  was  ‘  won  by  his  private  good  qualities,  friend- 
‘  ship  beyond  profession,  industry  and  alacrity  to  serve  and 
‘  oblige.’  Those  who,  like  Lyttelton  and  Temple,  were  tem¬ 
porarily  estranged  from  him,  subsequently  returned  to  their 
old  admiration  and  affection ;  and  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  when  he  was  old  and  broken,  we  find  his  friend  Camden 
thus  echoing  the  almost  universal  belief  of  his  country :  ‘  The 
‘  reason  why  I  wish  to  wait  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham  is  that  I 
‘  see  plainly  the  public  does  principally  look  up  to  him,  and 
‘  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  his  ability  to  advise  as 
‘  well  as  execute  in  this  parlous  crisis  that  they  will  never  be 
‘  satisfied  with  any  change  or  arrangement  where  he  is  not 
‘  among  the  first.’  It  is  true  his  enemies  took  a  different 
view,  but  they  had  only  seen  him  from  a  distance.  And  the 
finest  testimony  to  his  character  is  that  he  was  never  parted 
irrevocably  from  a  man  who  had  once  been  his  friend. 

A  characteristic  of  Chatham,  never  enough  dwelt  on  hitherto, 
was  his  extraordinary  industry  and  his  persistent  care  in  keeping 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  questions  which  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  settle.  It  is  a  comforting  belief  of  the 
unlaborious  that  the  great  achievements  of  the  world  are  per¬ 
formed  by  natural  geniuses  who  have  no  need  to  labour  and 
study.  Chatham,  by  his  extraordinary  mastery  of  all  the 
subjects  he  touched  and  by  his  genius  flashing  light  into  the 
darkest  places,  gave  the  impression  to  his  contemporaries  as 
well  as  to  succeeding  generations  that  his  eloquence,  his  success 
in  action,  and  his  wise  counsels  were  simply  the  result  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  His  granddaughter.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who  resembled 
him  in  features  and  somewhat  in  character,  added  further 
currency  to  this  reputation  by  describing  him  as  a  kind  of  wizard 
with  the  power  of  diving  into  futurity.  But  this  wonderful 
insight  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  great  labour,  and  if  his 
natural  genius  was  never  dimmed  save  by  temporary  illness, 
it  was  by  dint  of  constant  study  and  alertness.  The  importance 
he  attached  to  the  training  of  mind  and  body  may  be  seen  in 
his  letters  to  his  nephew.  Not  content  with  prescribing  the 
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books  necessary  to  fit  him  for  public  life,  he  also  gave  him 
sound  and  noble  advice  as  to  the  cultivation  by  constant  practice 
of  true  religion,  of  dignity  and  a  decent  behaviour,  and  of  polite¬ 
ness,  which  he  happily  defines  as  ‘  benevolence  in  trifles.’  In 
his  own  note-book  he  repeats  this  Aristotelian  idea  in  various 
forms,  the  most  complete  being  the  sentence,  ‘  imperceptibly  to 
‘  ourselves,  habits  of  the  naind,  like  those  of  the  body,  are  pro- 
‘duced  by  repeated  acts — viz.  those  of  self-government,  atten- 
‘  tion,  industry  ;  or  of  envy,  wrath,  revenge,  &c.,  by  indulgence, 
‘  whether  in  outward  act  or  in  thought  or  intention — i.e.  inward 
‘act.’  Dr.  von  Ruville  characteristically  suggests  that  Pitt’s 
insistence  on  the  value  of  education  and  study  is  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  was  himself  devoid  of  these  advantages.  The 
assumption  is  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  is  disproved  by  the 
undesigned  evidence  of  his  papers.  Among  the  letters  to  be 
found  in  his  correspondence  a  large  proportion  are  from  people 
with  whom  Chatham  obviously  kept  up  relations  because  of  the 
value  which  he  attached  to  their  information.  It  was  his 
habit  on  all  subjects  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest  to  collect 
materials  throwing  light  not  merely  on  the  passing  phase,  but 
on  the  whole  question.  During  his  brief  career  as  a  cornet  of 
horse  he  is  stated  to  have  fitted  himself  for  his  profession  by 
reading  every  available  military  text-book.  This  knowledge 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  called  upon  to  direct  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  British  forces  throughout  the  world.  Again,  it  is 
not  the  fact,  as  commonly  asserted,  that  his  charges  against 
Walpole  were  the  random  utterances  of  disappointed  ambition ; 
or  that  his  attacks  on  Carteret  and  the  continental  system 
generally  were  made  at  haphazard  for  factious  purposes.  The 
careful  notes  he  made  on  the  Secret  Service  Fund,  on  the  Spanish 
claims,  and  on  foreign  alliances  and  subsidies,  which  are  still 
preserved  among  his  papers,  destroy  the  probability  of  such  a 
supposition.  During  his  great  Ministry,  memoranda  collected 
on  the  Colonies,  on  possible  military  expeditions,  and  on  foreign 
relations  gave  him  the  sureness  needed  for  his  gigantic  under¬ 
taking.  When  the  East  India  Company’s  affairs  occupied  his 
mind  during  and  after  his  last  Ministry  he  evidently  made  ex¬ 
haustive  researches  into  the  past  history  of  the  charter  and 
finances  of  the  company ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  American 
troubles  he  was  always  better  posted  by  means  of  letters,  spies, 
and  other  informants  than  Ministers  themselves.  Nor  are  his 
papers  the  undiscriminating  collection  of  a  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
All  the  notes  and  documents  were  evidently  preserved  with  a 
definite  purpose,  and  often  take  the  form  of  exhaustive  sum¬ 
maries.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  Quaker  Cumming’s 
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remark,  ‘  The  first  time  I  come  to  Mr.  Pitt  upon  any  business 
‘  I  find  him  extremely  ignorant ;  the  second  time  I  come  to 
‘  him  I  find  him  completely  informed  upon  it.’  Indeed,  his 
accessibility  to  all  likely  to  supply  information  useful  to  the 
State  is  a  remarkable  and  unexpected  trait  in  a  man  whose 
arrogance  was  often  spoken  of  as  insufferable  by  incompetent 
colleagues.  Some  Carolina  merchants  once  wrote  complaining 
that  their  messenger  had  waited  five  hours  to  see  him ;  he 
immediately  replied  that  he  had  not  known  of  this,  apologised, 
and  appointed  the  next  day  for  them  to  meet  him.  In  1758 
a  clergyman  wrote  to  say  that  he  could  give  intelligence  about 
Rochfort.  Pitt  thereupon  sent  for  him  in  such  haste  that  the 
poor  man  ‘  had  not  time  even  to  dress  with  decency,’  and  was 
so  dumbfoundered  in  the  presence  of  one  with  such  an 
‘  unaccountable  power  over  the  minds  of  men  ’  that  he 
had  to  supplement  his  halting  words  by  a  further  lettev 
Even  his  eloquence  was  not  the  outpouring  of  an  untutored 
mind.  He  had  studied  his  Demosthenes,  his  Virgil,  and 
his  Plutarch.  Barrow’s  ‘  Sermons  ’  and  the  more  eloquent 
scenes  of  Shakespeare  were  familiar  to  him,  though  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  cared  little  for  the  passages  of 
buffoonery.  Moreover,  in  liis  early  days  at  least,  he  practised 
himself  on  paper  before  he  ventured  a  speech  in  the  House. 
Even  in  his  recreations,  when  he  loved  to  exercise  what  he  called 
the  ‘  prophetic  eye  of  taste,’  planning  roads  and  laying  out 
grounds  for  himself  and  his  friends,  he  scorned  not  laborious 
details.  The  gardens  of  Wickham,  Stowe,  Hagley,  and  Ham, 
besides  his  own  at  Enfield  Chace  and  Hayes,  attested  his  patient 
skill  as  a  gardener ;  w'hile  Chatham’s  Ride  at  Chevening  still 
bears  witness  to  his  capacity  as  a  road-maker,  not  content  with 
a  track  ‘  rounded  up  with  earth,  as  the  custom  of  making  roads 
‘  then  was,’  but  insisting  on  ‘  making  it  all  of  stone,  particularly 
‘  through  the  field.’ 

It  is  not  amiss  to  insist  on  this  faculty  of  thoroughness  in 
Chatham  on  account  of  the  very  different  view  of  his  capacity 
recently  expressed  by  an  author  of  deserved  authority.  Mr. 
Fortescue,  in  summing  up  Chatham’s  character,  pronounces  this 
verdict  upon  him ;  ‘  He  was  not  a  great  minister  of  war,  nor 
‘  was  he  a  great  administrator ;  and  his  wild  intemperance  of 
‘  speech,  his  incorrigible  proclivity  to  faction,  and  his  lordly 
‘  contempt  for  all  detail  impair  his  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great 
‘  practical  statesman.’  Great  as  Mr.  Fortescue’s  work*  is,  it 
is  marred  by  the  defect  that  he  treats  the  army  as  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  seems 


*  ‘  History  of  the  British  Array  ’  by  the  Hon.  L.  Fortescue. 
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unwilling  to  take  a  broad  view  of  strategical  problems  which 
include  state-craft  as  well  as  strategy.  Chatham’s  intemperance 
of  speech  and  his  proclivity  to  faction  are  matters  of  opinion, 
which  Mr.  Fortescue  is  as  much  justified  in  forming  as  any¬ 
body.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  for  his  authority  that  he 
should  make  definite  statements  about  Chatham  which  can 
easily  be  disproved  from  accessible  sources.  To  say  that  he 
was  not  a  great  minister  of  war  and  that  he  had  a  lordly  con¬ 
tempt  for  detail  shows  either  ignorance  of  the  facts  or  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  inability  to  estimate  the  value  of  evidence.  Miss 
Kimball’s  volumes  were  not  published  when  Mr.  Fortescue 
wrote  those  words,  but  their  contents  are  among  those  easy 
to  find  at  the  Record  Office  ;  while  the  most  important  of  them 
had  already  been  printed  by  Thackeray.  Indeed,  in  an  earlier 
volume  he  had  shown  some  acquaintance  with  them.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  formed  such  an 
opinion. 

Chatham’s  most  devoted  admirers  must  admit  that  he 
frequently  laid  himself  open  to  charges  of  inconsistency,  both 
in  personal  and  political  questions.  To  examine  into  these 
satisfactorily  would  require  more  space  than  the  present 
opportunity  affords.  A  few  considerations,  however,  may  be 
offered  for  thinking  that  the  basest  motives  are  not  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  all  his  inconsistencies.  Pitt  undoubtedly 
changed  his  view  on  many  matters,  and  held  language  irrecon- 
cileable  with  previous  utterances.  After  years  of  opposition 
to  Carteret  and  Newcastle  for  their  advocacy  of  the  King’s  conti¬ 
nental  policy,  and  after  treating  with  ridicule  and  obloquy  the 
system  of  fighting  the  battles  of  England  in  Germany,  during 
lus  own  Ministry  he  gave  to  Frederick  the  Great  the  warmest 
and  most  active  support  that  any  German  prince  had  yet 
received.  In  his  maturer  years  he  admitted  that  some  of 
his  youthful  attacks  on  Walpole’s  Spanish  policy  were  ill- 
informed  and  ungrounded.  In  1748  he  urged  as  strongly  as 
Pelham  the  need  of  coming  to  almost  any  terms  with  France 
as  the  only  issue  from  a  calamitous  situation,  while  thirteen 
years  later  he  was  the  most  unyielding  adversary  to  peace  with 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  His  inconsistencies  with  regard  to 
individual  statesmen  were  in  appearance  even  more  glaring. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  humble  servant, 
and  looked  to  him  with  an  almost  pathetic  expectation  of 
help  in  overcoming  the  King’s  prejudice  against  him ;  at  other 
times  he  treated  him  with  contempt  and  brutality.  After 
declaring  that  he  could  never  work  with  him,  he  founded  his 
only  stable  Ministry  on  the  basis  of  a  close  union  with  him. 
On  Temple,  his  jovial,  blundering,  and  impracticably  self- 
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sufficient  brother-in-law,  but  nevertheless  his  generous  friend 
and  ancient  ally,  he  turned,  when  stung  by  an  act  of  treachery ; 
though  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  curt 
phrase  which  finally  ended  Temple’s  political  importance.  In 
Rockingham,  for  a  time  treated  with  ill-disguised  scorn,  he  after¬ 
wards  was  glad  to  find  an  ally.  Even  Lord  George  Sackville, 
in  spite  of  his  conduct  at  Minden,  was  once  thought  worthy  of  a 
word  of  praise  for  his  political  activity.  All  this  is  true,  and 
many  other  such  instances  could  be  found.  Are  they  absolutely 
fatal  to  Chatham’s  claims  on  our  respect  ? 

No  statesman,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  of  any  ability  and 
success  has  entirely  escaped  the  charge  of  inconsistency  and 
change  of  attitude  towards  individuals  and  details  of  policy. 
Inconsistency  is  not  itself  a  sign  of  weakness  or  dishonesty  in 
a  statesman,  who  must  necessarily  take  into  account  the  changing 
aspect  of  affairs  and  the  fluctuations  of  men’s  minds.  The 
inconsistency  and  crawling  sycophancy  of  a  Bubb  D(xiington, 
who  changed  his  coat  with  his  varying  hopes  of  securing  a  rich 
post,  are  despicable  indeed  ;  but  if  one  can  trace  a  great  scheme 
of  life  and  policy  animating  a  man’s  career  throughout,  if  in 
his  changes  of  method  there  is  nothing  dishonest  and  self- 
seeking,  these  changes  may  be  excused,  if  not  justified.  Chatham 
never  attempted  to  palliate  his  inconsistencies ;  he  avowed 
and  gloried  in  them ;  nor  was  he  always  careful  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  those  determined  to  decry  him.  He  was  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  his  achievements  to  speak  for  their  justification. 
Perhaps,  by  singling  out  a  few  of  his  characteristics  it  may  be 
more  easily  decided  how  far  Chatham’s  inconsistencies  were 
vital  and  unpardonable,  how  far  merely  varying  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  same  problem. 

Pitt  was  subject  to  violent  prejudices,  of  which  the  mont 
persistent  was  his  hatred  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  This  was 
not  unnatural.  When  he  first  came  to  the  front  in  the  pohtical 
world  the  House  of  Bourbon  seemed  an  overwhelming  power. 
France  and  Spain  were  both  under  its  sway,  and  after  some 
preliminary  sparrings  had  settled  down  to  the  intimate  alliance 
which  continued  almost  to  the  end  of  the  century  ;  while  Parma 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  also  ruled  by  princes  of  the  Bourbon 
House.  After  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1738,  France,  by  taking 
in  Lorraine,  had  extended  her  European  boundaries  to  their 
utmost  limit.  In  America  she  held  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
and  had  inaugurated  her  policy  of  confining  the  British  Colonies 
by  a  chain  of  posts  connecting  the  two  along  the  Ohio.  In  the 
West  Indies  she  owned  or  claimed  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia,  half  San  Domingo,  and  the  important  islands  of 
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Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  besides  Cayenne  on  the  mainland. 
In  the  East  Indies  the  fine  commercial  centres  of  Pondichery  and 
Surat  were  hers,  while  her  establishments  on  the  lies  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius  secured  her  approach  to  India.  In  Africa  Goree 
and  Senegal  gave  her  excellent  depots  for  the  slave  trade.  It 
is  true  that  to  the  end  of  Walpole’s  Ministry  our  old  alliance 
with  France  nominally  subsisted,  but  its  ties  had  beeome  very 
worn.  Spain  was  obviously  weaker  than  her  neighbour ;  but 
by  her  command  of  the  trade  routes  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies  and  by  her  provoking  system  of  restrictions  con¬ 
tinually  threatened  to  strangle  our  growing  commerce  in  those 
regions.  Constant  friction  on  the  subject  of  the  Assiento 
trade  and  recriminations  as  to  the  misdeeds  of  buccaneers  and 
guarda-costas  had  strained  our  relations  with  her  almost  to 
breaking-point.  These  circumstances  coloured  the  whole  of 
Pitt’s  political  thought.  In  his  first  published  letter  in  1741 
he  lamented  that  ‘  France,  by  her  influence  and  her  arms, 
‘means,  to  be  sure,  to  undo  England  and  all  Europe,’  and  in 
1750  he  fretted  with  anxiety  at  the  menace  of  aggression  from 
France  in  America.  His  great  Ministry  was  one  sustained  and 
triumphant  effort  against  the  French  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
House ;  while  in  1761  he  resigned  rather  than  forgo  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  crushing  both  branches  of  the  hated  family  at  one 
blow.  In  1766  ‘  France,’  he  wrote,  ‘  is  still  the  object  of  my 
‘  mind  whenever  thought  calls  me  back  to  a  public  world 
‘  infatuated,  bewitched  ’ ;  in  1773  he  wondered  ‘  what  can  France 
‘  desire  more  than  to  see  her  Rival  sinking  every  year  from  being 
‘  mistress  of  the  world,  land  and  sea,  into  the  Bubble  of  her 
‘  enemies,  and  the  Scorn  of  Nations  ?  ’  And  in  his  dying  speech 
for  the  last  time  he  sounded  the  old  note  of  defiance.  No  doubt 
he  exaggerated  the  strength  of  France  and  Spain,  which  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  Nevertheless  he  was  right,  and 
almost  alone,  in  seeing  that  our  real  enemy  was  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  that  its  ambitions  were  the  great  menace  to 
ourselves,  and  their  curtailment  the  only  foreign  object  worth 
pursuing.  Though  Walpole’s  convention  with  Spain  in  1739 
was,  as  he  afterwards  admitted,  equitable  from  an  abstract 
standpoint,  he  was  fully  justified  in  insisting  at  the  time  that 
it  left  our  trade  as  much  as  before  at  Spain’s  mercy.  During 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  he  was  maddened  by  the 
sight  of  England’s  energies  frittered  away  in  trifling  expeditions 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  her  wealth  in  the  pajrment  to 
German  princes  of  subsidies  amounting  to  ten  millions  and  a 
half  solely  to  enable  them  to  defend  themselves  instead  of 
damaging  France.  One  of  the  gravest  inconsistencies  brought 
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to  his  charge  was  that,  after  abusing  this  system  of  waging 
war,  during  his  own  Ministry  he  adopted  it  on  a  far  more  ambi¬ 
tious  scale  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  careless  to 
repel  this  charge  by  reasoning  on  the  matter ;  though  some  of 
the  most  vigorous  years  in  his  life  were  spent  in  the  almost 
inarticulate  effort  to  prove  that  his  apparent  disloyalty  to  the 
King  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  refusal  to  place  the 
interests  of  a  small  German  Elector  before  England’s.  But 
results  have  proved  how  vital  was  the  difference  between 
defending  Hanover  by  raising  a  crowd  of  insignificant  allies  in 
Germany  and  his  own  policy  of  eating  out  the  heart  of  France’s 
resources  by  an  adequate  support  of  Frederic.  This  method 
enabled  him  to  pluck  off  the  French  possessions  outside  Europe 
at  leisure  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  and  to  consolidate 
British  commerce  and  colonisation.  In  the  dark  days  of  his 
declining  years  not  the  least  of  his  objections  to  the  Ministerial 
policy  in  America  was  that  it  was  simply  playing  into  the  hands 
of  France ;  nor  was  there  any  real  inconsistency  between  his 
support  of  the  colonists’  demands  and  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
their  independence  when  they  had  once  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
traditional  enemy. 

In  Chatham’s  dealings  with  his  colleagues  the  least  pleasing 
episode  is  his  behaviour  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  example,  whatever  provocation  there  may  have 
been  in  the  delusive  hopes  of  power  held  out  to  him,  to  defend 
his  conduct  in  accepting  a  seat  from  the  Duke  in  1754  and  then 
turning  against  him  so  bitterly.  Again,  the  emphatic  change 
in  his  attitude  to  the  Duke  in  1765,  after  his  marked  cordiality 
to  him  in  1763,  can  hardly  be  condoned  by  Newcastle’s  alliance 
with  Lord  George  Sackville  in  the  interval.  But  on  the  general 
question  it  is  easier  to  acquit  him.  Throughout  his  life  Pitt 
looked  on  politicians  chiefly  as  instruments  for  carrying  out 
measures  which  he  regarded  as  necessary  for  his  country. 
‘  Stick  to  measures,’  he  wrote  to  Calcraft ;  ‘  connexions  as  to 
‘  men  are  mean,  but  on  measures  commendable.’  He  never 
suffered  fools  gladly ;  and  this  may  to  some  extent  account  for 
the  comparative  shortness  of  the  period  during  which  he  ruled 
the  destinies  of  his  country.  Moreover,  he  was,  as  Dr.  von 
Ruville  has  observed,  consistently  determined  to  obtain  the 
highest  position  in  the  State ;  not,  however,  for  the  reason 
which  Dr.  von  Ruville  assigns — from  the  desire  of  personal 
aggrandisement — but  because  he  felt,  to  use  his  owm  words, 
that  he  alone  could  save  this  country  and  that  nobody  else 
could.  ‘  I  can’t  bear  a  touch  of  command,’  he  said  on  one 
occasion ;  ‘  my  sentiments  on  politics,  like  my  religion,  are  my 
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‘  own  ’ ;  and  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  he  owned  that  he  felt  in  his 
breast  a  superiority  and  a  right  to  lead  :  ‘  Show  me  the  man 
‘  that  I  ought  to  follow,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  it.’  In  a  smaller 
man  such  language  would  have  been  presumptuous ;  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  alone  and  almost  unassisted  directed  the  war 
which  consolidated  our  Empire  it  is  bare  truth.  Yet  it  helps 
singularly  to  explain  his  incapacity  for  working  with  other  men 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  left  those  who  faltered  in  their 
support  of  his  projects  or  fell  short  of  his  ideals. 

The  fact  is  that  Pitt  was  so  much  in  advance  of  his  time  and 
so  supremely  ahead  of  his  colleagues,  both  in  capacity  and  in 
political  wisdom,  that  he  never  really  tried  and,  at  any  rate, 
never  succeeded  in  working  cordially  with  any  other  Minister. 
They  could  not  understand  him,  and  the  work  in  hand 
left  him  little  leisure  for  explanation.  In  his  first  short 
Ministry  under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  he  was  thwarted  at 
every  turn,  and  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  found  an  ad¬ 
versary  strong  enough  to  unseat  him,  imsupported  as  he  was 
by  any  great  interest.  When  he  was  again  carried  to  power 
by  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  battalions,  he  ruled  because 
he  ruled  alone.  The  other  Ministers  were  mere  clerks,  or  at  best 
experts  whose  sole  business  was  to  carry  out  his  schemes.  He 
fell  in  1761  because  his  work  was  done,  and  all  the  petty  jealousies 
which  had  been  confined  during  the  mighty  storm  were  let  loose 
again  upon  him  by  the  King  and  Bute.  It  is  a  vain  and  pro¬ 
fitless  task  to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  dreary  and  intricate 
meanderings  of  intrigue  which  preceded  his  return  to  office  in  1766. 
Then  he  did  not  return  as  head  of  a  party,  for  the  good  reason 
that  he  had  none,  but  with  the  avowed  object  of  reverting  to  his 
system  of  undivided  rule  which  had  formerly  been  so  successful 
for  England.  In  all  the  measures  taken  before  his  illness  ‘  his 
‘  point  was  to  show  that  he  had  the  absolute  sole  power,  both 
‘  in  the  closet  and  in  the  administration,  and  that  he  had  not 
‘  the  least  doubt  of  maintaining  it  to  its  full  extent.’ 

Unfortunately,  circumstances  were  then  very  different.  Under 
Newcastle  the  Whigs  had  been  an  unbroken  force.  But  during 
the  first  six  years  of  George  III.’s  reign,  partly  by  the  King’s 
manoeuvres,  partly  by  the  selfishness  of  the  Whigs  themselves, 
and  partly  by  the  element  of  discord  introduced  by  differences 
on  the  Wilkes  case,  the  party  had  been  split  up  into  irrecon- 
cileable  fractions,  united  only  in  opposing  the  motley  collection 
of  subordinates  formed  by  Chatham  for  his  Ministry.  Even  so 
it  is  possible  that  by  sheer  force  of  personality  and  prestige  he 
might  have  succeeded  where  others  must  have  failed.  But  a 
terrible  illness  removed  the  only  power  which  could  have  held 
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the  ill-assorted  Ministry  together ;  and  before  a  year  was  out 
his  colleagues  were  proposing  measures  diametrically  opposed 
to  his  expressed  intentions.  He  never  again  was  called  to  the 
councils  of  the  State,  but  in  the  brief  respites  granted  to  him 
from  pain  and  loss  of  physical  power  he  would  reappear  to 
awaken  the  elements  of  freedom  and  of  generous  progress  to 
fresh  hope.  Unfortunately  to  the  last  he  rarely  could  carry  the 
whole  forces  of  the  diminished  Opposition  with  him,  not  so 
much,  as  in  earlier  days,  because  he  was  careless  to  persuade, 
but  because  his  lofty  spirit  soared  above  their  limited  views. 

In  spite  of  his  prejudices  and  his  self-sufficiency  the  keynote 
of  Chatham’s  career  was  an  intense  patriotism,  which  showed 
itself  in  a  passionate  desire  for  the  glory  of  this  country  and  for 
the  untrammelled  developement  of  all  her  energies.  From  the 
moment  when  he  first  caught  the  ear  of  Parliament  as  a  ‘  gentle- 
‘  man  of  a  slender  fortime,  wanting  the  parade  of  birth  or  title 
‘  and  of  no  family  alliance,’  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  England 
and  he  could  think  and  talk  of  little  else.  At  an  age  w’hen  most 
men  make  pleasures  the  most  serious  business  in  life,  his  talk  and 
his  letters  chiefly  consisted  of  laments  over  her  state  and  high 
hopes  for  her  regeneration.  Purity  in  political  life  was  one  of 
the  crying  needs  in  his  own  view  and  that  of  his  associates; 
but  while  other  men  were  content  with  place-bills  which  had  no 
effect  on  their  own  privileges,  Pitt  was  the  first  to  give  a  signal 
instance  of  disinterestedness  by  his  conduct  in  refusing  com¬ 
missions  and  irregular  profits  as  paymaster.  His  duties  in  that 
office  were  not  ardiious,  but  he  evidently  took  them  more 
seriously  than  was  then  the  fashion  ;  for  he  had  hardly  been 
two  months  in  office  before  one  of  his  subordinates  writes  with 
enthusiasm  that  ‘  the  pleasure  of  obeying  your  commands  gave 
‘  me  spirit  that  I  have  at  other  times  wanted  ’ ;  and  unusual 
promptness  in  making  payments  earned  him  the  praise  and 
thanks  of  half-pay  officers  who  had  been  wont  to  starve  while 
previous  incumbents  of  the  office  held  back  their  pittances  from 
negligence  or  from  greed.  His  enthusiasm  was  not  confined  to 
this  negative  form  of  patriotism.  He  was  determined  to  awaken 
his  countrymen  from  the  spiritless  stagnation  and  sectional 
exclusiveness  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In  choosing  the 
agents  for  his  projects  he  was  moved  by  no  considerations  of 
family  or  position,  but  picked  out  men  for  their  ability,  what¬ 
ever  their  station.  Thus  though  he  steadily  refused  to  meddle 
with  ordinary  promotions  in  the  army,  saying  that  ‘  service  would 
‘  point  a  man  out  for  preferment  on  Proper  Occasions  better 
‘  than  any  other  Recommendations,’  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  the 
right  men  to  carry  out  dangerous  enterprises,  and,  once  chosen. 
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gave  them  his  full  confidence.  The  same  spirit  appears  in  the 
courageous  trust  he  placed  in  his  countrymen  generally,  and  in 
his  efforts  to  evoke  all  the  latent  forces  of  the  nation.  From  the 
outset  he  opposed  the  short-sighted  prejudice  against  the  Scotch 
on  the  ground  that  England  needed  all  her  sons.  As  early  as 
1745  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  this  tolerance  ;  for  during  the  panic 
from  the  Pretender’s  incursion  many  of  the  Scottish  lords  turned 
to  him  for  advice.  Afterwards  he  encouraged  the  enlisting  of 
Highland  regiments  for  general  service,  turning  the  freebooters 
of  the  north  into  the  conquerors  of  Canada.  Some  sorry  parson 
once  thought  in  an  evil  moment  for  himself  to  curry  favour  with 
Pitt  by  praising  Wilkes  and  tracing  all  the  miseries  and  disgraces 
of  England  to  Scotland,  but  was  silenced  by  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  reply,  ‘  Know,  sir,  that  I  revere  the  union,  as  the  main 
‘  foundation  of  the  strength  and  security  of  this  island,  .  .  . 

‘  that  France  may  wish  to  dissolve  it,  but  that  all  good  English- 
‘  men  will  ever  maintain  it  inviolate.’  At  a  time  when  few 
Englishmen  besides  Chesterfield  and  himself  thought  of  Ireland 
otherwise  than  as  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  greedy  sinecurists 
and  pension-hunters,  he  treated  her  as  having  equal  rights  and 
an  equal  claim  to  justice  with  the  sister  kingdom.  One  of  the 
great  griefs  of  his  life  was  that  Anne  Pitt  should  have  been  put 
upon  the  Irish  pension  list ;  he  was  the  first  to  stipulate  that  his 
Lord-Lieutenant  should  reside  in  Ireland ;  and  he  supported 
octennial  Parliaments  and  a  fixed  tenure  for  the  Irish  judges. 
In  1773  he  risked  alienating  his  friends  and  political  allies  by  his 
disinterested  advice  to  Shelburne  that  England  had  no  right  to 
veto  a  tax  on  absentee  Irish  landlords  duly  voted  by  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

In  dealing  with  England  he  showed  the  same  catholic  trust 
in  the  people.  Bather  than  rely  solely  upon  the  politicians  at 
Westminster,  he  appealed  for  advice  and  aid  to  all  the  most 
vigorous  elements  outside.  The  country  gentlemen  deserted 
their  hoimds  and  their  horses  to  support  his  Ministry,  and  the 
ever-growing  commerce  of  this  country,  represented  by  rich  City 
merchants  like  the  Beckfords,  the  Cummings,  and  the  Sullivans, 
rallied  to  him,  counselled  him  in  all  his  difiiculties,  and  furthered 
his  schemes.  Moreover  he  was  at  once  the  first  since  the  days 
of  William  of  Orange  to  proclaim  a  national  war,  and  the  first 
since  the  days  of  the  Rebellion  to  call  out  the  manhood  of  the 
country  to  defend  what  they  held  dear.  When  he  took  office 
he  found  that  foreigners  had  been  drafted  over  in  a  sudden  panic 
to  guard  our  shores.  He  sent  them  away,  and  supplied  their 
place  by  a  county  militia  which  he  resuscitated.  Unpopular  at 
first  as  a  novelty  and  for  certain  defects  of  detail,  this  militia 
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became  so  successfully  organised  that  during  the  renewed  alarm 
of  a  French  invasion  between  1759  and  1761,  thirty-four  counties 
mobilised  battalions  to  guard  prisoners,  patrol  the  coast,  and 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  militia  on  the  general  spirit  of  the  country 
was  even  more  important  than  its  military  value,  to  judge 
from  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  well  qualified  to  speak. 
‘  This  militia,’  writes  Lord  Poulett,  ‘  has  in  a  great 
‘  measure  destroyed  all  distinction  of  Partys  in  this  County, 
‘  for  none  who  voluntarily  inlists  in  his  Majesty’s  service  and 
‘  takes  up  arms  in  his  diffence  can  go  any  longer  under  any 
‘  denomination  than  friends  to  this  government,  and  gentlemen 
‘  now  associate  and  act  together  who  were  very  shy  lately  and 
‘  scarce  knew  one  another  before.’  And  it  was  no  empty  patriot¬ 
ism  with  which  he  fed  the  people’s  minds.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  remained  the  rallying-point  of  all  that  was  best  and  most 
liberal  in  England,  not  by  any  unworthy  complaisance  to  the 
popular  breath  but  by  a  strong  and  consistent  attitude.  When 
the  Nonconformists  desired  to  have  a  Toleration  Bill  advocated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  appealed  not  in  vain  to  Chatham ; 
but  he  chid  Warburton  warmly  for  his  indulgence  to  the  ‘  idola- 
‘  trous  superstition  ’  of  Romanism,  which  from  his  earliest 
days  had  been  to  him  the  symbol  of  everjrthing  illiberal  and 
stunting  to  the  human  mind.  He  had  no  scruple  in  reproving 
his  City  friends  for  their  lack  of  public  spirit  in  attempting  to 
stop  pressing  for  the  navy  at  a  time  of  national  peril,  but  stood 
up  boldly  for  their  liberties  and  for  all  reasonable  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression.  On  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
privilege,  freedom  of  election,  and  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  arrest 
no  man  spoke  more  frankly,  and  it  was  chiefiy  owing  to  his 
eloquence  that  the  arbitrary  acts  which  marked  the  first  ten 
years  of  George  III.’s  reign  have  never  since  been  repeated. 
None  the  less  he  did  not  conceal  his  disgust  at  the  personal 
character  of  the  licentious  demagogue  who  had  been  the  object 
of  oppression.  Lastly  he  was  the  first  practical  statesman  to 
advocate  a  parliamentary  reform  which  should  ensure  a  due 
representation  of  the  people. 

These  principles  of  freedom  and  tolerance  received  from 
him  an  even  wider  application.  He  was  something  more  to 
our  Empire  than  the  greatest  War  Minister  we  have  ever  had, 
and  the  statesman  who  laid  down  the  territorial  lines  which 
our  colonial  dominion  has  followed ;  he  also  first  proclaimed 
the  true  principles  by  which  we  could  hope  to  maintain  our 
sovereignty  over  the  colonies  and  dependencies.  He  was  not, 
for  instance,  one  of  those  who  thought  that  our  task  in  India 
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was  accomplished  when  we  had  driven  out  the  French  and 
annexed  a  large  part  of  Bengal.  His  earliest  thought  was  then 
of  our  new  responsibilities  to  the  subjects  thus  transferred  to 
England.  In  the  midst  of  the  war  he  turned  to  this  subject, 
and  when  he  resumed  office  in  1766  made  it  his  first  care.  In¬ 
capacitated  by  illness,  he  was  forced  to  leave  this  and  other 
problems  to  those  less  earnest  and  less  capable,  but  it  was  never 
far  from  his  mind.  ‘  India,’  he  said  in  1773,  ‘  teems  with 
‘iniquities  so  rank  as  to  smell  to  earth  and  heaven.  The  re- 
‘  formation  of  them,  if  pursued  in  a  pure  spirit  of  justice,  might 
‘exalt  the  nation  and  endear  the  English  name  through  the 
‘  world  ’ ;  and,  careless  of  the  commercial  interests,  which  his 
enemies  declared  that  he  courted  at  all  costs,  he  asserted  the 
notable  doctrine  that  ‘  the  hearts  and  good  affection  of  Bengal 
‘  are  of  more  worth  than  all  the  profits  of  ruinous  and  odious 
‘  monopolies.’  Moreover  he  saw  clearly  that  the  abuses  of 
which  he  spoke  could  only  be  guarded  against  by  the  modern 
precaution  of  separating  the  Administration  from  commercial 
undertakings.  In  America  his  conquests  have  chiefly  riveted 
attention.  But  even  in  regard  to  them  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed  that  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  aroused  in  the  American 
colonies  by  his  measures  during  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  prestige  of  his  victories  and  his  name, 
but  also  because  of  the  human  and  sympathetic  manner  in  which 
he  treated  his  American  fellow-citizens.  For  years  previously 
they  had  either  been  neglected,  or  subjected  to  orders  and  re¬ 
quisitions  irrespective  of  their  own  wishes.  In  fact,  they  had 
^en  regarded  more  as  alien  subjects  than  as  Englishmen  and 
equal  partakers  in  the  Empire.  Pitt  changed  this  when  he 
became  Secretary  of  State.  The  colonial  Assemblies  were  asked 
for  as  great  and  even  greater  sacrifices  in  men  and  money  than 
before,  but  they  were  asked  as  if  they  had  as  much  right  to  refuse 
them  as  the  House  of  Commons.  The  rankling  sense  of  grievance 
due  to  the  subordination  of  all  colonial  ofl&cers  to  the  youngest 
subaltern  in  the  Regular  army  was  removed,  and  Pitt  urged  his 
commanders  to  utilise  colonial  troops  for  the  services  in  which 
they  excelled.  In  the  later  years  of  trouble  and  civil  war, 
Chatham  never  deviated  from  the  same  principles.  His  main 
contention  was  that  the  right  finally  secured  at  the  Revolution 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  sole  judges  of  the  burdens  to  be 
imposed  on  their  constituents  applied  equally  to  the  Assemblies 
in  America.  He  was  not,  indeed,  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  and  appears  to  have  seriously  considered  the  possibility 
of  an  enlargement  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  representatives 
of  all  the  colonies :  for  his  age  a  bold  flight  towards  federation. 
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But  meanwhile  he  was  uncompromising  on  the  just  rights  of 
America.  At  the  same  time,  while  willing  to  give  more  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  revolted  colonists  than  any  of  the  other  Whigs 
save  a  few  personal  adherents,  he  rejected  with  indignation  their 
proposal  to  recognise  the  colonists’  autonomy,  and  declared 
‘  he  would  much  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  see  the  lustre  of  the 
‘  British  throne  tarnished,  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  disgraced, 
‘  the  glory  of  the  nation  sunk  to  such  a  degree  as  it  must  be, 
‘  when  the  dependency  of  America  on  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
‘  Britain  was  given  up.  .  .  .’ 

As  an  orator  Chatham  was  probably  the  greatest  that  England 
has  produced.  Others,  such  as  Burke,  Grattan,  Sheridan,  or 
John  Bright,  have  doubtless  made  speeches  surpassing  any 
single  speech  of  his,  but  none  in  England  has  so  much  impressed 
his  contemporaries  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence  or  left  so  mighty 
a  tradition  to  succeeding  ages.  Unfortunately,  little  that  is 
absolutely  authentic  remains  of  Chatham’s  own  words.  Several 
speeches  of  his  later  years,  however,  were  carefully  reported, 
notably  two  by  Hugh  Boyd,  and  have  their  accuracy  firmly 
attested.  We  may  therefore  take  these  reports  as  representinc 
Chatham’s  sense,  and  in  the  main  his  language.  Their  distinction 
lies  not  so  much  in  any  extraordinary  art  or  masterly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  or  in  any  subtlety  of  argument,  but  in  their 
personal  directness.  They  have  the  sureness  of  a  man  who  can 
act  as  well  as  speak,  and  almost  every  word  seems  to  convey 
his  individuality  to  a  degree  rare  in  any  orator.  Even  in  reading 
them  one  can  understand  something  of  what  Charles  Butler 
meant  when  he  said  that  ‘  every  hearer  was  impressed  with  the 
‘  conviction  that  there  was  something  in  him  even  finer  than 
‘  his  words,  that  the  man  was  infinitely  greater  than  the  orator,’ 
or  Grattan’s  phrase  :  ‘  He  lightened  upon  the  subject  and  reached 
‘  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  his  mind,  which,  like  those  of  the 
‘  eye,  were  felt  but  could  not  be  followed.’  His  voice,  his  eye, 
his  whole  figure,  even  his  crutch  were  part  of  his  eloquence. 
No  wonder  the  House  of  Commons  forgot  all  opposition  when  he 
spoke,  and  allowed  him  to  speak  seated,  or  to  speak  several 
times  in  one  debate ;  no  wonder  the  Lords  sitting  in  that  Chamber 
adorned  with  the  tapestry  which  called  forth  one  of  his  most 
famous  invectives,  after  one  brief  spasm  of  rebellion,  yielded  to 
his  mastery. 

Chatham  was  above  all  our  great  W^ar  Minister.  From  the 
depths  of  despair  and  incompetence  he  roused  the  nation  to  a 
sense  of  its  power  and  a  proud  confidence  in  itself.  He  not  only 
called  forth  the  storm  and  the  whirlwind  of  national  enthusiasm, 
he  rode  and  directed  them  himself  with  unerring  insight.  He 
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saw  what  England  needed,  and  he  planned  the  strategy  and 
carried  out  the  diplomacy  to  reach  the  goal  of  her  ambitions. 
All  this  he  did  alone,  and  probably  he  is  the  only  instance  of  a 
man  untrained  as  a  sailor  or  a  soldier,  and  unused  to  courts, 
who  directed  so  vast  a  war,  waged  thousands  of  miles  away  and 
in  lands  which  he  had  never  seen.  He  almost  killed  himself  by 
the  Titanic  task,  and  the  sinister  illness  which  incapacitated 
him  for  half  the  rest  of  his  days  was  almost  entirely  due  to  his 
unceasing  and  unaided  effort.  But  in  the  short  intervals  when 
he  became  himself,  his  spirit  showed  no  dimness  and  the  fire  of 
his  energy  burned  with  unquenched  vigour.  And  the  teaching 
of  these  later  years,  when  he  fought  no  longer  against  foreign 
foes  but  against  the  internal  cankers  of  oppression,  intolerance, 
and  selfish  greed,  though  less  immediately  potent,  has  burned 
itself  into  the  soul  of  the  people.  He,  far  more  than  the  timid 
Rockingham  Whigs,  handed  down  and  even  inaugurated  tra¬ 
ditions  of  freedom  of  speech  and  thought,  of  the  dignity  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  wisest  colonial  government  hitherto 
known,  which  were  never  entirely  lost  in  the  darkest  days  of 
Greorge  III.’s  long  reign.  We  have  spoken  of  his  love  of  pomp 
and  his  impatience.  But  he  also,  like  all  men  conscious  of 
greatness  in  their  souls,  had  his  moments  of  humility  and  self¬ 
collection.  His  innermost  thoughts  recorded  in  his  private 
note-book  prove  this  abimdantly.  A  less-known  passage  is  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  day  after  he  resigned  the  seals. 
It  illustrates  his  noblest  pride,  his  sense  of  the  little  even  the 
greatest  can  do  before  God,  and  his  intense  glory  in  his  country¬ 
men  :  ‘  If,  called  to  invigorate  Government  and  to  overrule  the 
‘  influence  of  feeble  and  short-sighted  men,  I  have  in  any  degree 
‘  succeeded,  I  have  barely  done  my  duty  and  owe  success  to 
‘  national  virtue  and  to  the  favour  of  Providence.’ 
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Art.  IV.— a  DUTCH  BLUE-STOCKING  AM)  QUAKER 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  Anna  Maria  v.  Schiirmann.  By  G.  D.  J.  Schotel.  1853. 

2.  Descartes :  Directeur  Spirituel.  By  Victor  de  Swarte. 

Paris  :  Felix  Alcan.  1904. 

3.  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands.  By  P.  J.  Blok. 

Putnam  &  Sons.  1907. 

4.  Eukleria.  By  A.  M.  v.  Schl'rmann.  1783. 

5.  Opuscula.  By  A.  M.  v.  Schurmann.  1652. 

survive  in  the  mind  of  the  people  is  not  always  to  be  secure 

of  an  enviable  fame  ;  indeed,  it  most  often  implies  remem¬ 
brance  for  some  uninteresting  action  or  some  unworthy  trait. 
In  this  selective  folk-memory  Charles  V.,  for  example,  figures 
as  a  clock-winder,  Henry  VIII.  as  Bluebeard,  Peter  the  Great 
as  a  shipwright.  But  it  is  not  kings  alone  who  are  the  victims 
of  these  strange  forms  of  immortality,  lesser  men  and  women 
have  also  been  called  upon  to  suffer.  One  woman  in  particular, 
of  whom  two  portraits  hang  in  our  National  Gallery,  is  chiefly 
remembered  amongst  her  own  country  people  for  having  died, 
not  of  eating  lampreys  like  our  King  Henry  I.,  but  of  swaUowing 
live  spiders.  The  chronicler  Struvius,  writing  a  short  while 
after  her  death,  alludes  to  the  strange  predilection  with  which  she 
was  then  universally  credited  :  ‘  De  Maria  Schiirmann  narratum 
‘  est  earn  araneas  pro  deliciis  habuisse  ’ !  After  reading  of  such 
horrid  tastes,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  in  narrower  and  more 
eclectic  circles  Anna  Maria  von  Schiirmann  was  celebrated  for 
accomplishments  less  disgusting  and  more  authentic  ;  but  though 
allusion  has  been  made  in  this  Review  to  her  great  attainments, 
and  though  accounts  of  her  career  and  character  in  the  works 
of  several  modern  authors  have  tended  to  revive  interest  in  her 
remarkable  personality,  yet  even  her  name  is  still  unfamihar  to 
many  readers. 

Anna  von  Schiirmann  lived  and  thought  in  a  century  in  which 
a  great  number  of  women  attained  eminence,  but  in  spite  of 
this  she  managed  to  out-distance  her  contemporaries  in  achieve¬ 
ment  and  her  rivals  in  knowledge.  True  she  did  not  write 
plays  like  Mrs.  Centlivre  or  Mrs.  Behn,  or  compose  Maxims  on 
Life  like  Queen  Christina,  or  prove  so  apt  a  pupil  of  Descartes 
as  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  or  pen  letters  as  charming  as  those 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  yet  in  spite  of  these  admissions  she  was 
more  universal  than  any  one  of  these  her  contemporaries,  for 
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was  she  not  philosopher,  artist,  musician,  theologian,  author, 
and  pietist  ? 

Her  life  was  lived  in  Holland’s  Golden  Age,  that  epoch  which, 
succeeding  to  many  miserable  years  of  war,  produced  the  best 
as  well  as  the  worst  results  of  peace  in  universities  that  equalled 
those  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  and  theological  contests  which 
embittered  the  lives  of  all  that  took  part  in  them.  It  was 
the  age  of  Vondel,  Douw,  and  Rembrandt,  but  it  was  also  the 
age  of  Gomarian  and  Arminian  controversy,  and  just  because 
Anna  von  Schiirmann  shared  in  the  artistic  and  literary  as  well 
as  ia  the  religious  life  of  her  day,  her  life,  if  completely  set  down, 
would  introduce  us  into  the  heart  of  the  Dutch  Renaissance. 

The  family  of  von  Schiirmann  was  of  Netherland  origin. 
Anna’s  grandparents  had  migrated,  with  many  other  Dutch 
refugees,  including  the  Vondels,  from  Antwerp  to  Cologne  to 
escape  the  Alva  persecutions.  Their  son  married  a  German 
lady,  and  in  1C07,  just  twenty  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
great  poet  Vondel  in  the  same  town,  Anna  Maria  was  born. 
Her  father  soon  realised  that  the  child  had  an  unusual  ability, 
and  taught  her  Latin  by  means  of  games,  as  he  did  her  brothers, 
80  that  ‘  she  tasted  not  the  bitterness  of  the  root  of  the  plant 
‘  of  learning.’  At  three  years  old  she  could  read  German 
fluently  and  knew  part  of  the  Calvinist  Catechism  by  heart. 
A  little  later  she  asserts  that  she  took  great  pleasure  in  reading 
the  Bible  with  her  parents.  Her  father  particularly  liked  the 
works  of  Seneca  and  expounded  them  to  his  daughter,  excusing 
himself  for  introducing  her  at  such  an  early  age  to  philosophy 
by  telling  her  that  ‘  the  eagle  does  not  catch  flies.’  Such  a  horror 
of  the  unseemly  was  cultivated  in  Anna  by  him  that  she  came  to 
regard  most  Greek  and  Latin  verse  as  ‘  poisonous  drink,’  and  to 
restrict  her  study  of  ancient  poetry  to  the  works  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Later  in  life,  when  she  was  often  the  recipient  of  beautiful 
editions  or  rare  works  of  undesirable  classic  authors,  she  naively 
tells  us  that  she  never  soiled  her  mind  by  reading  them,  but,  dip¬ 
ping  into  the  ‘  Thesaurus  antiquitatis  et  eruditionis  reconditissimce,^ 
learnt  enough  about  their  contents  to  enable  her  to  write  a  polite 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  giver  !  We  are  unfortunately  obliged  to  gaze 
at  her  childhood  with  the  retrospective  eyes  of  age,  for  every¬ 
thing  we  can  know  about  it  is  recorded  in  the  autobiography* 
which  she  wrote  as  an  old  woman  converted  to  a  mystical  piety, 
a  woman  who  had  long  ceased  to  regard  learning  as  anything 
but  dross,  or  the  arts  and  sciences  except  as  hindrances  to  union 
with  Christ.  We  cannot  but  regret  that,  instead  of  examples 
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of  early  piety  and  dissertations  on  the  vanity  of  knowledge, 
she  did  not  choose  to  bequeath  to  us  a  real  narrative  of  events 
and  thoughts  set  down  daily  as  they  were  lived. 

Anna  grew  up  in  the  quiet  country  outside  the  city  of  Cologne, 
and  according  to  her  own  story  was  always  illumined  by  a 
sparklet  (Funkchen)  of  piety.  One  day,  at  four  years  old,  while 
gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  she  was  told  by  her  nurse  to  sit 
down  beside  a  brook  and  answer  the  first  question  of  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism.  In  repeating  the  words,  ‘  I  am  not  my  own, 

‘  but  my  true  Saviour  Jesus  Christ’s,’  she  was  filled  with  such 
delight  that  in  after  years  she  was  never  able  to  forget  the 
vividness  of  that  moment.  At  eleven  years  old  she  brooded 
over  a  book  illustrating  the  pains  of  martyrs,  and  was  inexpres¬ 
sibly  shocked  by  the  remark  of  Erasmus  ‘  that  he  did  not  yearn 
‘  for  the  honour  of  martyrdom  and  would  leave  it  to  others.’ 
It  seemed  to  her  a  saying  unworthy  of  any  Christian,  for  had 
not  she  herself,  a  mere  amateur  of  religion,  on  reading  of  those 
who  had  been  tortured  for  their  beliefs,  ‘  experienced  a  vivid 
‘  desire  for  martyrdom  ’  ? 

A  great  manual  dexterity  distinguished  Anna  from  other 
children.  She  could  cut  pictures  out  of  paper  and  make  the 
most  elaborate  and  fine  silhouettes  with  easy  skill ;  she  was 
also  particularly  clever  at  needlework,  tapestry,  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  flowers  and  insects.  All  these  facilities  are  recorded 
in  ‘  Eukleria  ’  in  no  boasting  spirit,  but  rather  with  regret  at 
having  gained  the  esteem  of  men  through  such  miserable  attain¬ 
ments.  Men,  she  reflects,  always  bestow  praise  for  what  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  praise,  and  therefore  in  a  sense  their  judgements  are 
worth  nothing,  and  she  is  able  to  assert  conscientiously  that 
‘  when  painting  flowers  and  insects  her  spirit  was  no  less  occupied 
‘  with  heavenly  thoughts  than  was  her  hand  by  earthly  practice.’ 

In  1622  the  von  Schiirmanns  moved  from  Cologne  to  the 
university  town  of  Franeker  in  Friesland,  a  town  that  now 
proudly  preserves  the  artistic  and  literary  remains  of  the  famous 
Anna.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  had  begun,  and  the  United 
Provinces  were  a  safer  refuge  than  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  truce  with  Spain  had  ended  in 
1621  and  that  Dutch  troops  imder  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau 
were  once  more  engaged  on  battlefields.  Anna’s  father  died 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Franeker,  and  in  dpng  urged  his 
daughter  to  keep  herself  free  from  worldly  interests  and  if  possible 
to  remain  unwed.  His  widow,  wishing  to  be  in  a  more  accessible 
and  sociable  province  than  Friesland,  moved  with  her  family 
to  Utrecht  (1623).  To  console  herself  in  her  grief  and  loneli¬ 
ness  Anna  tells  us  that  she  did  a  great  deal  of  artistic  work. 
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In  the  manner  of  artists  she  continually  made  fresh  discoveries 
about  her  powers.  One  day,  ‘  with  no  better  instrument  than 
‘a  common  penknife  and  no  previous  instruction,’  she  began 
carving  the  portraits  of  her  family  in  boxwood.  Gerard  Hont- 
horst  was  delighted  and  astonished  when  shown  these  very 
carvings  by  her  brother,  and  Anna  felt  much  flattered  at  his 
approbation,  considering  him  as  a  great  judge  of  art.  He  had 
established  a  school  of  painting  at  Utrecht  which  was  attended 
by  one  or  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  ‘  winter  king,’  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Anna  learnt  drawing  and  painting  from  him, 
as  in  1643  she  became  a  member  of  the  Lucas  Guild  of  the  town. 
Wax  also  attracted  her  as  a  medium  for  her  talent,  and  in 
thirty  days  she  made  a  wax  portrait  of  herself  from  a  reflection 
in  a  mirror. 

‘  I  had  learnt  this  art  from  no  one,  and  so  had  to  find  everything 
out.  The  miniature  was  not  only  like  me,  but  it  almost  seemed  on 
account  of  the  lively  shine  and  roundness  of  the  eyes  when  we 
moved  it  to  and  fro  that  the  eyes  of  the  picture  moved  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  wax  hairs  were  delicately  adjusted  and  hung  down  in 
natural  locks.’ 

The  artist  confesses  to  great  trouble  and  patience  in  dibbling 
in  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  and  also  declares  that  the  pearl 
necklace  with  which  she  ornamented  the  neck  was  so  realistic 
that  the  Duchess  of  Nassau  was  completely  taken  in  by  it  and 
refused  to  believe  the  pearls  were  not  true  ones,  until  Anna 
Maria  allowed  her  to  pierce  one  of  them  with  a  needle.  To 
this  portrait  she  affixed  a  modest  verse  : 

‘  Fern  sey  der  Vorsatz  von  mir,  das  Loos  der  Menschheit  zu  tauschen, 
Oder  in  daurendes  Erz  einzugraben  mein  Bild. 

Sieh  hier  meine  Gestalt  in  Wachs  gebildet,  so  weih  ich 
Was  bald  untergehen  muss,  mein  gebrechlichen  Stoff.’ 

One  of  her  aunts,  admiring  this  work  of  art  very  much,  took  it 
into  her  hands  and  dropped  it  so  that  it  was  reduced  to  frag¬ 
ments.  Anna  admits  that  she  was  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the 
accident,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  her  abandoning  this 
particularly  fragile  material  for  that  metal  which  she  had  in  her 
verse  scorned  to  use.  At  all  events,  she  took  to  etching  and  engrav¬ 
ing  on  copper,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  portraits  made 
by  her  of  herself  are  in  existence.  The  early  ones  show  us  a  girl 
with  short  thick  hair,  finely  crimped  and  standing  away  from  her 
head,  clad  in  a  richly  brocaded  dress  adorned  with  valuable 
Flanders  point  lace  ;  the  later  ones  portray  a  face  surrounded  by 
flat  smooth  hair  and  a  figure  clothed  in  a  simple  stuff  dress  with 
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large  plain  linen  collar  ;  the  still  later  ones  reveal  a  head  covered 
with  a  linen  hood,  and  still  plainer  costume.  These  portraits 
correspond  with  the  three  periods  of  her  life,  the  artistic,  the 
learned,  and  the  religious,  and  all  testify  that  Anna  was  greatly 
interested  in  herself.  On  several  engravings  after  pictures  of 
‘  La  Demoiselle  von  Schiirmann  ’  executed  in  Paris  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  we  find  the  words  ‘  se  ipsa  pinxit,’  which 
indicate  that  she  must  have  painted  as  well  as  etched  her  own 
lineaments.  These  pictures  appear  to  be  lost,  though  perhaps 
in  time  they  may  reappear  as  so  many  lost  pictures  have  done. 
Her  ivories,  glasses,  and  paintings  of  flowers  and  insects  are 
scattered  up  and  down  Europe,  and  examples  of  her  silhouettes, 
wood-carving,  caligraphy,  and  engra\'ing  are  to  be  seen  at 
Franeker.  Her  scissor-work  included  patterns  of  the  finest 
‘  point  d’Alen9on,’  nasturtiums,  many-legged  insects,  forget-me- 
nots  and  asters,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  much  of  this  work, 
in  which  the  Japanese  to-day  are  the  only  proficients,  must 
realise  how  steady  and  accurate  a  hand  is  required  for  it.  Her 
caligraphy  was  considered  beautiful  and  is  said  to  have  rivalled 
that  of  the  great  master  of  Schonschri/t,  Coppenol,  and  to 
have  surpassed  the  writing  of  Leljr,  Gadelle,  and  van  de  Velde  m 
freedom,  precision,  and  beauty  of  line.  Exquisite  specimens 
of  her  copper-plate  script  with  delicate  and  fantastic  flourishes 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  European  museums,  in  both  large  and 
small  hand  writing,  and  they  astonish  us  by  their  balanced 
scroll-work  and  ornamental  curves.  Another  art  which  seems 
to  have  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Holland  was  that  of  engraving  upon  glass  with  a  diamond. 
It  was  an  elegant  and  fashionable  accomplishment  for  many 
years  amongst  ladies,  and  the  three  daughters  of  Roemer 
Visscher,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  were  accounted  particu¬ 
larly  clever  at  the  work.  Hartshorne,  however,  'says  that 
‘  Anna  Maria  von  Schiirmann  excelled  even  the  productions 
‘  of  the  sisters  Visscher,’  *  and  she  must  have  been  thought 
a  good  artist  by  her  contemporaries  as  she  was  entrusted  with 
the  ornamentation  of  a  glass  of  historic  interest — that  presented 
full  of  wine  to  Charles  Quint  on  the  occasion  of  his  state  entry 
into  Utrecht.  This  glass,  which  is  kept  at  the  Ryks  Museum, 
is  engraved  with  bees,  a  distich,  the  date,  and  the  name  of  the 
artist.  It  was  considered  a  pretty  compliment  for  ladies  to 
engrave  these  glasses  for  their  friends,  and  when  Cats  was 
made  Pensionary  of  Dordrecht  in  1623,  Anna  Maria  sent  him  a 
congratulatory  glass. 


*  Hartshorne,  ‘  English  Glass,’  p.  43. 
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At  the  British  Museum  is  kept  a  charming  example  of  the 
work  done  by  these  ladies  with  their  diamonds,  which  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  figures  of  the  four  seasons.  A  pale  sea-green 
glass  at  the  Ryks  Museum  bears  upon  its  surface  a  wild  rose, 
a  carnation,  a  marigold,  with  the  date  1621  and  Anna  Visscher’s 
name  upon  the  stem.  There  exists,  too,  a  ‘  Roemer  ’  by  her 
sister  Maria,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  less  conscientious  dis¬ 
position  than  Anna  von  Schiirmann,  since  after  drawing  some 
pretty  scrolls  upon  a  glass  she  added  the  motto  ‘  a  Demain 
‘  les  affaires.’  Blok  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  works  of  art  were  prized  in  all  ranks  of  society,  describing 
the  beautiful  stained  glass  inserted  in  the  wooden  houses,  and  the 
pictures  by  masters,  great  and  small,  which  decorated  the  homes 
even  of  the  peasants.  ‘  Art  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  popular 
‘fife  and  formed  a  more  indispensable  element  of  society  than 
‘  was  the  case  in  any  other  country.  .  .  .  The  love  of  art  existed 
‘in  the  whole  people.’  *  It  was  seen  in  domestic  architec¬ 
ture,  in  the  binding  of  books,  in  the  clothes  of  the  women, 
in  tapestries  and  metal-work,  in  carving  and  textile  fabrics. 
The  vivid  life  of  the  Renaissance  interpenetrated  every  human 
activity  in  Holland,  making  up  for  the  long  tarrying  of  its 
advent  by  a  vigour,  originality,  and  universality  unequalled  in 
any  European  country. 

In  the  very  stream  of  this  variegated  life,  and  in  friendly  inter¬ 
course  with  painters  such  as  Douw,  Lievens,  Van  Ceulen,  and 
the  Honthorsts,  Anna  von  Schiirmann  lived  for  several  happy 
years  practising  her  own  arts  and  crafts,  sitting  to  many  excellent 
artists,  and  interviewing  illu.strious  strangers.  As  time  went  by 
she  became  snared  in  the  nets  of  religious  controversy,  and 
through  Voetius  was  induced  to  interest  herself  more  in  theology 
than  in  art.  Eventually  this  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  divine  science  persuaded  her  to  live  the  erudite  rather  than 
the  aesthetic  life,  much  to  the  disgust  of  many  of  her  friends. 

Theology,  he  assured  her,  was  the  crown  of  all  learning,  but 
to  attain  that  crown  deep  study  and  constant  work  were  required. 
Under  his  guidance  she  began  to  add  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages  to  her  educational  equipment  of  English,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Latin,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  attack  upon 
the  S3rriac,  Chaldean,  and  Arabic  tongues.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  judge  how  far  Voetius’  pupil  really  mastered 
these  languages.  The  master  was  very  learned,  and  expressed 
himself  as  delighted  with  the  progress  made  by  his  pupil,  and 
though  to-day  it  is  rather  the  fashion  to  be  sceptical  about 

*  Blok,  ‘  History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands,’  iv.  246. 
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universal  attainment,  there  are,  in  the  museum  at  Franeker, 
examples  of  all  these  languages  penned  by  A.  M.  von  Schurmann, 
of  which  the  characters  are  written  cursively  and  mth  assured 
ease.  Criticism  is  disarmed  by  such  simplicity  as  hers,  for  she 
tells  us  that  she  toiled  at  the  less  usual  Oriental  languages, 
which  she  called  ‘  handmaids  of  Hebrew,’  merely  in  order  to  read 
the  Scriptures  with  truer  understanding.  Many  people  thought 
it  a  pity  she  did  not  marry,  and  friends  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
adopt  a  form  of  life  more  suited  to  her  age  and  to  her  sex.  The 
poet  Cats,  a  man  of  property  and  position,  who  was  the  leading 
spirit  of  a  school  of  literature  at  Middelburg,  was  an  eager  suitor 
for  her  hand,  and  other  men  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  at 
Utrecht  were  greatly  attracted  by  her  gentle  demeanour  and 
good  sense.  Her  father’s  dying  advice  was,  however,  observed, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  poetry  and  compliments  showered  on  her 
by  her  admirers,  she  went  on  quietly  with  her  work  at  home 
and  attended  the  university  lectures  and  debates,  saying  that 
her  only  object  was  to  learn  to  live  more  wisely  and  to  make 
her  life  a  completer  whole.  In  vain  did  poets  praise  her  as  the 
Sappho  of  Holland,  and  rhymers  inquire  : 

‘  Quel  sera  le  midy  de  cest  illustre  dame 
Dont  I’orient  ainsi  tout  I’univers  enflamme  ? 

Que  pourra  I’age  meur  adjouster  au  defaut 
Pour  que  sa  jeune  fleur  resplendit  au  plus  haut  ?  ’ 

She  took  but  scant  notice  of  such  blandishments  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  her  single-hearted  life,  regarding  no  difficulties  as 
too  baffling,  no  pains  too  great  to  endure,  if  only  she  might  secure 
her  end.  It  was  an  encouragement  to  her  to  think  of  Cato,  who 
had  learnt  Greek  at  sixty,  but  a  discouragement  to  reflect  that 
even  if  she  were  to  work  for  the  whole  of  her  life  she  would 
hardly  attain  any  perception  of  divinity.  Learning  seemed  to 
her  at  this  time  the  only  means  of  reaching  after  God,  but 
later,  in  the  light  of  a  greater  illumination,  she  knew  that  any 
soul,  however  uneducated,  that  is  filled  with  Christ-love  is 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  than  was  she  with 
her  immense  erudition. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  and  the  slowness  of  posts, 
Anna  Maria  became  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and 
eminent  foreigners  used  to  pay  her  their  respects.  Descartes 
was  one  of  the  first  who  realised  her  capacity  and  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  her  pictures,  sculpture,  engraving,  pure  French, 
and  exquisite  Latin,  and  with  awe  of  her  modesty,  love  of 
solitude  and  prayer.  He  thought  it  a  pity  that  she  was  not  a 
Catholic  and  that  aU  her  fresh  energies  should  be  imprisoned 
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by  Voetius  in  the  arid  channels  of  theology.  One  day  he  went 
to  call  upon  her  in  her  home  opposite  the  cathedral,  and,  finding 
her  sitting  before  an  open  Hebrew  Bible,  he  asked  why  she 
wasted  her  time  in  such  a  manner ;  as  for  himself,  he  had 
been  as  much  bewildered  by  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  in 
Hebrew  as  he  had  in  Latin,  and  had  quite  put  it  on  one  side. 
Anna  von  Schiirmann,  who  at  this  time  regarded  the  Bible  as 
inspired  in  every  word,  was  terribly  shocked  by  such  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  never  afterwards  could  be  persuaded  to  take  any 
interest  in  Cartesianism,  which  she  felt  must  be  vilely  tinctured 
with  infidelity.  Never  again  did  she  invite  the  French  philosopher 
to  sit  in  her  box  at  the  university  disputes  held  in  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral ;  and  he,  much  piqued  by  the  incident,  wrote  : 

‘  Voetius  a  gate  la  Demoiselle  Schiirmann  car  au  lieu  qu’elle 
avait  I’esprit  excellent  pour  la  poesie,  la  peinture  et  les  autres 
gentillesses  dc  cette  nature  il  y  a  deja  cinq  ou  six  ans  qu’il  la  possede 
tellement,  qu’clle  ne  s’occupe  plus  qu’aux  controverses  de  la  Theo- 
logie.  Ce  qui  lui  fait  perdre  la  conversation  de  tous  les  honnetes 
gens.’ 

Her  Latin  verses  won  her  considerable  renown,  especially  a  set 
written  at  the  request  of  Voetius  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
university  at  Leyden.  Balzac,  whose  judgment  was  greatly 
thought  of,  wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  given  him  an  introduction 
to  her : 

‘  II  faut  avouer  que  Mile,  de  Schiirmann  est  une  merveilleuse 
fille  et  que  ses  vers  ne  sont  pas  les  moindres  de  ses  merveilles.  Je 
ne  pense  pas  que  cette  Sulpitia  que  Martial  a  si  hautement  louee  en 
fit  de  plus  beaux,  ni  de  plus  Latins.  Mais  qu’il  y  a  de  pudeur  et 
d’honnetete  parmi  les  graces  et  les  beautes  de  ses  vers.  .  .  .  Je 
vous  suis  bien  oblige  de  m’avoir  fait  connaitre  cette  merveilleuse 
fille.’ 

Cardinal  Richelieu  wrote  to  compliment  her  on  her  learning, 
and  Gassendius,  Vossius,  and  Salmasius  all  treated  her  as  their 
intellectual  equal.  Letters  came  from  England,  too,  expressing 
warm  admiration  of  her  power  and  character.  To  one  of  these 
she  replied  by  telling  how  ‘  sweetly  she  passes  her  time  away 
‘  with  the  Muses  ’ ;  to  another  she  talks  of  the  crafts  of  which 
she  is  mistress  and  of  ‘  effigies  done  to  the  life  with  my  own 
‘  hand.’  Answering  Gassendius,  she  wrote  :  ‘  You  have  lately  in 
‘  your  most  courteous  letters  given  such  a  favourable  character 
‘  of  me  and  described  me  after  the  pattern  of  Virtue  herself  that 
‘  I  would  not  desire  any  statue  to  be  decreed  to  my  eternal 
‘  memory,  if  your  good  will  had  not  carried  you  beyond  the 
‘boimds  of  truth.’  She  begs  Beverovicio  not  to  dedicate  his 
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treatise  ‘  of  the  excellency  of  the  Female  Sexe  ’  to  her,  ‘  as  men 
‘  are  so  jealous  of  praise  meted  out  to  a  woman,  and  think  they 
‘  require  pardon  not  praise  for  aspiring  to  higher  studies.’ 

The  unsolicited  praises  which  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  were  always  acknowledged  with  a  charming  grace, 
for  at  one  time  Anna  felt  that  any  honour  paid  to  her  was  ‘a 
‘  tribute  to  the  Republic  of  Letters,’  whilst  later  in  life  she 
counted  all  compliments  as  odious. 

Anna  always  thought  that  her  great  friend  and  spiritual 
adviser.  Dr.  Rivet,  was  responsible  for  putting  on  her  shoulders 
so  great  a  burthen  of  celebrity  as  made  her  the  victim  of  the 
complimentary  and  curious  visits  of  endless  strangers,  since 
he,  together  with  others  of  her  friends,  had  persuaded  her  to 
publish  a  small  volume  containing  some  of  her  letters,  which 
the  Elzevirs  brought  out  at  Leyden  under  the  title  ‘  Opuscula.’ 
It  had  a  certain  vogue,  as  several  editions  quickly  followed 
each  other.  The  book  contained  Latin  letters  to  Salmasius. 
Rivet,  Spannheimius,  and  Gassendius,  mostly  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  French  letters  to  various  women  friends,  such 
as  Princess  Anne  de  Rohan,  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 
Mme.  Coutel,  Mme.  de  Merveil,  and  Mile,  de  Mouhn.  It  also 
included  her  plea  for  women’s  education  and  her  treatise  on  the 
end  of  life,  as  well  as  various  poems  and  odes.  The  defence  of 
female  learning  was  translated  into  English  as  ‘  The  Learned 
‘  Maid,  or  whether  a  maid  may  be  a  scholar,  a  logick  exercise 
•  written  in  Latine  by  that  incomparable  Virgin  Anna  Maria  a 
‘  Schiirmann  of  Utrecht,  with  some  epistles  to  the  famous 
‘  Gassendius  and  others.’*  The  introduction  says  : 

‘  The  Low  Countries  show  you  a  virgin  excellent  not  only  in  the 
learned  languages,  but  almost  in  all  fcnds  of  Literature ;  whose 
admirable  wit  and  mind  capable  of  all  things  you  may  justly  call 
the  utmost  essay  of  Nature  in  this  sex.  So  largely  hath  the  Divine 
bounty  poured  forth  itself  upon  one  person.  If  she  hath  a  vast 
understanding  piercing  into  all  things  she  hath  also  a  skilful  hand 
marvellously  obedient  to  that  guide,  executing  and  expressing  in  all 
materials  whatsoever  that  commands.  But  these  gifts  are  far 
inferior  to  those  which  she  accounteth  chief :  Piety  without  ostenta* 
tion.  Modesty  beyond  Example  and  most  exemplary  holiness  of 
life  and  conversation.  And  though  she  most  deserveth  praise  yet 
(which  is  above  all  praise)  she  desireth  nothing  less.’ 

The  defence  is  set  forth  by  her  in  a  number  of  syllogisms, 
which  were  supposed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  people  of  that 
day,  but  which  appear  to  us  as  rather  lifeless  exercises  in 
ingenuity.  The  conclusion  of  the  defence  is 

*  London  :  Printed  by  John  Redmayne,  1659. 
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‘  that  Maids  may  and  ought  to  be  excited  by  the  best  and  strongest 
Reasons,  by  the  Testimonies  of  wise  men ;  and  lastly  by  the  examples 
of  illustrious  women  to  the  embracing  of  this  kind  of  life,  especially 
those  who  are  above  others  provided  of  leisure  and  other  means 
and  aides  to  their  studies.  And  because  it  is  best  that  the  mind  be 
seasoned  with  learning  from  the  very  Infancy  therefore  the  parents 
themselves  are  chiefly  to  be  stirred  up,  as  we  suppose,  and  to  be 
admonished  of  their  duty.’ 

Attracted  by  Anna  von  Schiirmann’s  widespread  reputation, 
the  Queen  of  Poland  went  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  her  secretary 
gives  a  most  vivid  account  of  the  interview.  It  was  winter 
time,  and  all  the  Dutch  people  skated  along  the  canals  to  greet 
the  foreign  queen  outside  Utrecht.  Welcoming  her  warmly 
with  a  salvo  of  artillery,  they  installed  her  in  the  episcopal 
palace.  The  next  day  ‘  she  did  a  deed  worthy  of  the  majesty 
‘of  letters.’  She  went  privately  with  two  or  three  friends 
to  ‘  the  home  of  the  tenth  muse,  the  marvel  of  her  century  and 
‘her  sex,’  and  there,  having  greatly  admired  her  painting, 
illuminating,  and  engraving,  was  astonished  to  hear  her  dis¬ 
course  in  so  many  languages  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects.  The 
tenth  muse  answered  the  Bishop  of  Orange  in  Italian  and 
discussed  subtle  theological  points  with  him  in  Latin.  She 
spoke  Greek  to  the  Queen’s  doctor,  and  Jean  de  Laboureur 
says : 

‘would  have  spoken  in  other  languages  with  us  if  we  had  known 
them,  for  besides  Greek  and  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  her  native  Flemish,  she  is  well  acquainted  wth  Hebrew,  Sjrriac, 
and  Chaldaic,  and  a  little  practice  would  enable  her  to  speak  them. 
She  also  knows  the  maps  of  all  those  countries,  and  she  may  boast 
that  she  could  travel  without  guide  as  without  interpreter.’ 

One  shudders  to  think  what  would  have  happened  to  Anna 
had  she  acted  on  de  Laboureur’s  suggestion  and  set  forth  in 
lonely  self-sufficiency  upon  Arabian  travel. 

Another  Frenchman,  who  was  travelling  as  chaplain  to 
Madame  de  Longueville,  also  paid  a  visit  of  curiosity  to  the 
Star  of  Utrecht,  and  saw  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Queen  of  Poland ;  she  had  made  both  so  like  that  he 
recognised  them  at  sight.  He  was  also  shown  pictures  of  her 
friends  engraved  on  mirrors  with  a  diamond.  It  seemed  to  this 
priest  that  Mile,  von  Schiirmann  spoke  as  one  who  ‘  listened  to 
‘herself.’ 

Christina  of  Sweden  also  paid  her  a  visit  of  respect.  Anna 
had  previously  written  verses  in  the  Queen’s  praise,  and  had 
sent  her  a  work  of  art  of  her  own  making.  During  the  visit  she 
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sketched  Christina’s  portrait,  and  presented  it  to  her  when  she 
left  with  a  graceful  compliment.  Although  it  was  distasteful 
to  Anna  to  receive  visitors,  she  felt  bound  to  entertain  all  those 
who  came  with  letters  of  introduction  to  her  from  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  her  own  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  foreigner 
of  any  importance  ever  dreamt  of  not  making  an  effort  to  see 
this  renowned  person  while  in  her  country.  A  contemporary 
says  ‘  It  would  be  like  going  to  Paris  without  seeing  the  King !  ’ 
THs  gentle  and  admired  life  was  suddenly  broken  into  by 
death.  Anna’s  mother,  who  had  been  her  shield  against  all 
domestic  cares,  died,  leaving  her  daughter  in  charge  of  two 
aged  aunts,  both  of  whom  were  blind.  This  responsibility, 
together  with  the  inheriting  of  all  her  mother’s  philanthropic 
activities,  roused  her  from  lier  contemplative  and  literary  life 
to  an  activity  of  kindly  duties.  It  became  part  of  her  daily 
round  to  visit  the  sick  and  sorry  of  the  town ;  to  teach  the 
ignorant ;  to  give  alms ;  and  ‘  to  reprove  those  who  forget 
‘  their  duties  ’ !  So  busy  was  she  that  book-learning  and  inter¬ 
course  with  learned  strangers  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the 
common  duties  of  human  love.  Her  two  aunts,  who  had  fled 
for  shelter  during  the  German  wars  to  their  sister  at  Utrecht, 
were  not  only  blind  but  terribly  infirm,  so  that  Anna  was  obliged 
to  do  for  them  all  the  duties  of  sick-nurse  as  well  as  read  to 
them  and  amuse  them  in  their  darkness.  After  a  while  she,  her 
brother  Gottschalck,  and  the  two  blind  and  weakly  women 
left  Utrecht  for  Cologne  in  order  to  secure  an  estate  which  had 
been  confiscated  during  the  German  wars.  This  journey,  Anna 
says,  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  her  ‘  excessive  love  for 
‘  Utrecht.’  It  was  peaceful,  too,  after  the  religious  strife  that 
was  continually  waged  in  Dutch  towns,  to  live  quietly  for  two 
years,  worshipping  God  as  they  chose.  When  the  two  aunts 
died,  Anna  was  escorted  home  by  her  brother ;  but  he  soon 
left  her  alone  there  and  went  on  a  prolonged  tour  through 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Anna  was  over  fifty  when  the  burden  of  looking  after  the 
two  aunts  dropped  from  her  shoulders,  and  when  she  had  once 
more  settled  down  in  Utrecht  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to 
leading  a  religious  life.  She  had  thought  up  till  the  time  of 
her  mother’s  death  that  learning  was  necessary  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  the  Bible,  and  her  preparation  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Scripture  would  have  overreached  the  bounds  of 
earthly  life  ‘  except  that  God  mercifully  showed  to  her  her 
‘  mistake.’  The  plea  she  had  put  forward  for  learning  as  a  goal 
for  women  as  well  as  men  seemed  to  her  almost  shameful,  for, 
after  all,  were  not  some  of  the  saints  who  led  men  to  God  ignorant 
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and  even  idiotic  ?  She  describes  her  earlier  religion  as  merely 
formal.  ‘  I  set  gi'eat  value  on  prayer  and  fasting  ...  on 
‘the  model  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  I  recollected  myself  three 
‘times  a  day.  ...  I  made  a  Jewish  rule  of  keeping 
‘  Sabbath.’  All  these  things  fell  from  her  gradually  and  ‘  life 
‘  itself  became  to  her  a  Sabbath.’  Like  many  other  persons 
whose  chief  desire  is  to  lead  a  spiritual  hfe,  she  read  the 
‘  Imitatio  Christi  ’ ;  but  by  degrees  even  this  book  became  to 
her  unsatisfying. 

In  order  to  keep  the  fading  image  of  Christ  before  her  she 
proposed  to  write  down  her  own  experience  of  Him.  This 
work  she  never  could  accomplish  because  the  ‘  Dazzling 
‘  Example  ’  blinded  her  eyes  and  spirit ;  it  seemed  to  her  like 
attempting  ‘  to  paint  the  sun  with  a  coal.’  Man  she  felt  to  be 
the  only  adequate  shadowing  forth  of  (’hrist,  and  so  she  began 
to  seek  among  her  acquaintances  and  among  those  more  distant 
peoples  of  whose  virtue  she  knew  but  by  hearsay,  lest  haply 
she  might  find  that  fleshly  ‘  Imitation  ’  which  would  supersede 
the  little  book.  This  search  increased  her  distaste  for  her 
learned  admirers  and  for  scholastic  intercourse,  for  in  no  one  of 
her  circle  could  she  discern  ‘  any  drop,  any  scent,  of  that  balm 
‘  which  Christ  pours  into  the  heart  of  those  who  are  His  own.’ 
Her  taste  for  letters  melted  away  before  the  sun  of  piety,  just  as 
her  love  of  art  had  disappeared  with  her  enthusiasm  for  learning. 
It  seemed  to  her  almost  wrong  to  care  about  pictures  when  it 
was  possible  that  people  might  be  so  much  more  beautiful ; 
or  to  prefer  painted  wood  and  canvas  before  the  vision  of  Christ 
engraved  upon  the  human  soul — that  incarnation  in  the  flesh 
wUch  alone  could  be  the  tangible  living  Saviour  of  men.  The 
books,  she  felt,  might  burn  and  the  pictures  perish,  so  far  as 
the  iimer  source  of  religion  was  concerned,  for  they  had  no 
kinship  with  it.  She  made  an  inward  resolve  to  spend  her  life 
‘  in  the  studio  where  souls  are  as  canvas  to  be  painted  on  by 
‘the  Great  Master.’  Outer  objects,  once  so  much  admired, 
seemed  less  and  less  substantial ;  things  of  sense  became  to  her 
but  veils  for  divinity,  ‘  from  every  blade  of  grass  streamed  ever 
‘  present  God.’  Just  at  the  time  that  Anna  was  going  through 
this  transforming  religious  experience  her  brother  Gottschalck 
wrote  to  her  from  Geneva  saying  he  had  met  a  man  of  God 
full  of  sanctity,  unworldliness,  eloquence,  asceticism.  This 
enthusiastic  letter  was  folldwed  by  the  return  of  the  brother  in 
a  holy  and  exalted  state  of  mind.  He  did  not  live  long,  and 
Anna  soon  had  the  mingled  agony  and  joy  of  seeing  him  die  a 
beautiful  and  saintly  death.  Love  of  him  and  regret  over  his 
untimely  end  caused  her  to  think  often  of  the  Genevese  pastor, 
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whom  he  had  so  genuinely  admired.  Labadie’s  reputation 
had  spread  throughout  Holland,  and  when  the  Walloon  Church 
at  Middelburg  found  itself  in  need  of  a  minister,  its  congrega¬ 
tion  called  him  from  Geneva  to  come  and  take  charge  of  it. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  this 
curacy,  so  Anna  was  begged  to  use  her  influence  to  induce 
him  to  come.  So  long  as  Gottschalck  was  alive  Labadie  had 
been  in  constant  communication  with  the  von  Schiirmann 
family,  so  she  had  no  compunction  in  writing  to  ask  him  to 
leave  Switzerland.  He  consented,  and  was  accompanied  on  ‘  his 
‘  long  and  dangerous  journey  ’  by  his  two  coadjutors,  Yvon 
and  Dulignon.  Anna  welcomed  him  to  her  house  at  Utrecht, 
surrounded  by  professors  and  doctors  of  theology,  and  realised 
with  dumbfoundering  certainty  that  this  was  the  Christly 
incarnation  she  had  longed  for.  Labadie  spent  ten  days  in 
Utrecht,  dazzling  and  convincing  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  by  his  radiant  spirituality  and  eloquence. 

This  frail  yet  impressive  man  had  begun  life  as  a  scholar  in 
the  Jesuit  College  of  Bordeaux.  Later  he  entered  their  novitiate 
at  Perigueux  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  world.  Instead 
he  found  himself  in  it  surrounded  by  people  who  followed 
Machiavelli  far  more  than  Jesus  Christ.  Primarily,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  he  left  the  Order  when  he  was  thirty  years  old  to  become 
a  lay  priest.  His  preaching  attracted  the  persecution  of  his  old 
community,  but  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  greatly  touched  by  his 
sermons,  offered  him  house  and  home  at  his  palace.  He  was  made 
canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  everyone  raved  about  his  eloquence. 
Heresy  and  scandal  were  soon,  however,  coupled  with  his  name, 
and  down  the  easy  slope  of  Jansenism  he  slid  into  membership 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  Receiving  offers  of  pas¬ 
torates  in  Westminster  and  other  places,  he  chose  to  settle  in 
Geneva  and  there  inaugurate  a  regime  severer  than  that  of 
Calvin.  Wine-shops  were  closed,  merchants  were  reproved, 
women’s  dress  simplified,  and  magistrates  compelled  to  be 
honest.  His  success  at  Geneva  made  him  more  than  ever 
desired  by  the  Independent  congregations  of  Europe,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Middelburg  thought  themselves  exceedingly 
fortunate  when  he  consented  to  come  and  minister  to  them. 

Middelburg  was  a  thriving  town,  the  centre  of  the  French 
wine  trade  and  the  home  of  one  of  the  numerous  congregations 
of  ‘  Independents  ’  or  ‘  Brownists  ’  existing  at  that  date. 

‘  Brownism  ’  meant  a  belief  that  the  only  organisation  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  primitive  Church  was  that  of  the  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion  of  believers  into  local  congregations,  each  choosing  its 
own  office-bearers  and  managing  its  own  affairs.  It  was  main- 
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tained  that  other  religious  bodies  had  become  institutional,  that 
the  office-bearers  had  gradually  usurped  all  power  and  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  hierarchy,  so  that  the  true  principles 
and  original  independence  of  each  voluntary  Christian  society 
were  lost  to  sight.  The  synods  and  councils  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  seemed  to  Brownists  nearly  as  bad  as  the  sacerdotalism 
of  Rome,  and  they  despised  the  Presbyterians  for  retaining 
synodal  and  throwing  off  episcopal  authority.  In  1592  they 
were  persecuted  in  England  ;  some  w’ent  to  the  English  scaffold ; 
others  fled  to  Dutch  sanctuaries. 

Although  Holland  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its  love 
of  freedom  and  human  rights,  its  church  affairs  during  the 
seventeenth  century  were  not  administered  with  any  over¬ 
flowing  measure  of  charity.  The  disputes  at  the  opening  of 
the  seventeenth  century  between  two  theological  professors  at 
Leyden,  Gomarus  and  Arminius,  had  begun  by  interesting 
the  intellectual  world  and  had  ended  by  becoming  a  fighting 
matter  for  the  mob.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  an  article 
to  enter  into  all  the  subtleties  of  that  dispute,  but,  speaking 
generally,  Gomarus  represented  the  formal  Calvinist  view  and 
taught  fore-damnation ;  while  Arminius  protested  against  this 
hideous  doctrine  and  taught  that  all  who  repented  could  be 
saved.  The  holders  of  the  latter  belief  were  called  Remon¬ 
strants,  while  the  orthodox  Calvinists  styled  themselves  Counter- 
Remonstrants.  The  question  interested  everyone,  and  James  I. 
of  England  entered  the  lists  wdth  a  pamphlet  against  the 
Arminians,  while  other  kings  ordered  their  ambassadors 
to  take  sides  in  the  controversy.  By  the  time  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1618)  was  convened  to  settle  the  matter  it  had  become 
a  question  not  of  religious  but  of  grave  political  significance, 
and  since  the  Synod  was  composed  of  seventy  Gomarists  and 
fourteen  Arminians,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  verdict 
was  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  Calvinism. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  Anna  von  Schiirmann  up  to  the  time 
of  her  inward  conversion  was  a  Gomarist  of  a  most  severe  type, 
as  were  her  chief  friends,  Voetius  and  Rivet.  A  story  is  told  of 
her  by  Yvon  to  show  how  orthodox  her  former  ways  had  been. 
When  her  mother  took  her  to  the  cathedral  at  Utrecht  as  a  girl, 
during  the  time  that  the  Remonstrants  had  seized  the  public 
churches,  she  could  hardly  endure  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  so 
disgusted  was  she  with  hearing  ‘  the  great  truth  of  Predestina- 
‘  tion  ’  spoken  against !  After  her  conversion  she  avoided 
listening  to  all  prepared  discourses,  because  she  thought  there 
could  be  no  efficacious  preaching  unless  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
spoke  through  the  mouth.  All  other  sermonising  seemed 
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to  her  as  the  crowing  of  Peter’s  cock.  From  the  time  of 
Labadie’s  arrival  in  Holland,  Anna’s  interest  in  him  and  his 
community  was  unbounded.  When  he  left  Utrecht  her  ordinary 
life  lost  its  flavour,  nothing  seemed  worth  doing ;  so,  together 
with  a  few  friends  and  their  respective  maids,  she  set  out  to 
follow  him  to  his  pastorate.  The  little  flock  spent  two  months 
at  Middelburg,  and  but  for  the  pest  which  was  raging  all 
round  their  lodging,  and  for  home  duties  at  Utrecht,  they 
would  not,  Anna  tells  us,  ‘  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
‘  called  away  from  those  living  waters.’ 

Labadie  spent  four  years  at  Middelburg  in  charge  of  the 
Walloon  Church,  and  then,  owing  to  religious  dissensions,  left 
for  Amsterdam,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  greater  number 
of  his  disciples.  The  municipality  gave  him  no  welcome,  but 
despite  discouragement  he  took  a  spacious  house  for  himself,  his 
assistants,  and  his  church.  In  the  beginning,  Gassendius, 
Voetius,  and  others  of  Anna’s  friends  had  admired  and  been 
influenced  by  Jjabadic,  but  seeing  her  entire  devotion  to 
him  and  to  his  teaching  they  began  to  disapprove,  and 
when  her  admiration  had  cry.stallised  into  a  determination 
to  be  his  follower  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word,  their  old 
friendship  turned  to  enmity.  Anna  paid  no  heed  to  their 
complaints  or  their  laughter,  and  resolved  together  with  ‘  a 
‘  dear  sister  in  Christ  ’  to  take  rooms  in  Amsterdam,  in  order  to 
be  near  the  preacher.  When  they  came  to  house-hunting  they 
found  the  old  houses  already  overcrowded  and  the  new  ones 
not  yet  ready  for  use.  So  they  consulted  Labadie,  who  offered 
them  rooms  in  the  dwelling  he  had  taken  for  his  community. 
Anna  remarked  that  if  they  accepted  his  kind  offer  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  stop  their  ears,  because  there  would 
‘  immediately  gush  forth  from  their  enemies  a  raging  torrent  of 
‘  scandal.’  It  is  almo.st  amusing  to  think  of  Anna’s  regard  for 
the  conventions,  because  she  was  sixty-three  at  this  time  and 
Labadie  was  sixty,  but  she  managed  to  outrage  everyone 
by  her  action,  and  was  evidently  severely  blamed  by  the 
learned  world  for  her  stupidity  and  bigotry  in  abandoning  the 
things  that  really  mattered  for  such  an  infatuation.  The 
opening  of  her  autobiography  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  theme 
that  all  things  but  Christ  become  dross  to  the  believer,  and  it 
was  written  as  a  justification  of  her  devotion  to  Labadie. 

‘  I  have  said  farewell  to  all  my  phantasies,  for  after  all  the 
‘  spider  is  more  ingenious  than  I,  and  the  bee  more  industrious,’ 
wrote  Anna,  who,  after  long  thought  had  discovered  holiness  to 
be  ‘  the  one  essential  and  distinguishing  characteristic  ’  of 
humanity.  To  develope  this  pre-eminently  human  quality  became 
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her  only  concern.  She  ceased  to  heed  the  voices  of  her  de¬ 
tractors,  and  was  able  to  smile  at  the  recollection  of  a  talk  with 
her  tutor  Voetius,  in  which  they  had  discussed  the  story  of 
Paula  and  Jerome ;  she  had  admired  the  Roman  lady’s  single- 
heartedness,  but  Voetius  had  thought  it  wrong  to  give  an 
occasion  for  slander.  The  parallel  between  herself  and  Paula 
was  easy  to  draw,  but,  knowing  her  motive  to  be  as  good  as  that 
of  her  predecessor,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  discouraged 
by  scandalous  whispers  from  following  Labadie  any  more  than 
if  ‘  they  had  been  a  swarm  of  flies.  I  had  been  renowned  for 
‘  virtue,  my  whole  life  witnessed  to  the  integrity  of  my 
‘  purpose.  ...  I  thank  God  that  he  has  given  me  a  good  name 
‘  that  I  may  render  it  back  to  Him.’ 

The  decision  once  taken,  Anna  did  not  delay  in  entering 
the  house  in  Amsterdam  which  Labadie  had  hired.  The 
inmates  were  Anna  and  her  friend,  her  nephew  of  eleven,  two 
widows,  their  children,  and  two  girls.  These  people  lived  in 
the  lower  stories  of  the  house.  The  two  top  floors  were  occupied 
by  Labadie,  Dulignon,  Yvon,  and  one  or  two  young  men.  There 
were  often  giiests  in  the  house  who  came  from  all  parts  of  Holland 
to  learn  more  of  Christ. 

The  clergy  of  Amsterdam  disapproved  more  highly  than  ever 
of  the  Labadist  household  when  they  found  that  many  of  the  more 
orthodox  Protestants  forsook  the  churches  and  neglected  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  order  to  attend  Labadie’s  preachings.  Anna 
says  in  apostolic  language  that  the  house  was  blessed  to  the 
faithful  within  it,  and  that  they  were  sensible  of  a  great  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Labadie  continued  daily  to  exhort 
them  to  exercise  a  perfect  charity  one  toward  the  other,  and  to 
depend  for  strength  and  help  on  God  only. 

Many  stories  were  told  by  the  orthodox  against  the  community, 
and  an  unfortunate  accident  contributed  to  their  unpopularity. 
One  day  a  very  pious  old  woman  arrived  in  Amsterdam  from 
Middelburg  to  receive  the  blessing  of  her  pastor  before  leaving 
the  world.  She  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  community,  and 
three  weeks  later  ‘  changed  life  for  death.’  All  witnesses  were 
edified  at  the  manner  of  her  passing.  The  day  following,  the 
coffin  containing  the  body  was  .set,  covered  with  a  black  cloth, 
beside  the  door  into  the  street.  Coincidently  the  house-owner 
sent  workmen  (who  had  been  expected  daily  for  a  month  past)  to 
conduct  drainage  operations  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  They  began  to  dig  a  trench,  and  when  it  was  about 
four  feet  long  and  a  great  heap  of  earth  had  been  cleared  out  of  it, 
two  women  happened  to  pass  by  the  open  door,  through  which 
they  could  see  into  the  garden.  One  said  to  the  other :  ‘  This 
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‘  must  be  a  new  church,  for  I  am  told  they  preach  here.’  ‘  Of 
‘  course,’  said  the  other  woman,  ‘  for  see,  they  bury  the  dead 
‘  here.’  These  words  were  taken  up  by  the  men  in  the  street, 
and  soon  shouts  were  heard  of  ‘  Murder !  ’  and  a  fanatical  crowd 
surrounded  the  house  crying  out  ‘  They  murder  people  here  and 
‘  bury  them  in  the  back  garden  !  ’  Angry  people  stood  on  both 
sides  of  the  canal  throwing  stones  at  Labadie’s  windows.  Anna 
says  that  the  uproar  of  the  people  affected  them  as  little  as  the 
noise  of  a  waterfall,  for  they  had  cast  all  their  cares  upon  God, 
but  nevertheless  the  community  had  to  remain  within  doors 
for  three  days  and  three  nights.  Then  the  funeral  took  place 
under  a  military  escort,  and  the  body  of  the  poor  old  woman 
was  accorded  as  much  honour  as  that  of  a  dead  general.  Un¬ 
luckily,  too,  for  his  community’s  safety,  one  of  Labadie’s 
assistants  went  mad  and  died  of  some  brain  affection,  and  it 
was  commonly  said  that  the  frail  little  pastor  had  kicked  his 
deacon  to  death.  So  persistent  was  this  rumour  that  Labadie 
was  publicly  cross-examined  and  publicly  exonerated  from 
all  blame.  After  a  year  of  persecution  and  calumny  it  became 
evident  to  the  Labadists  that  they  would  have  to  migrate  from 
Amsterdam.  Various  asylums  were  suggested  to  them,  but  the 
most  attractive  was  that  offered  by  Anna’s  old  friend  and 
faithful  admirer,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  who  was  Protestant 
Abbess  of  Herford. 

Before  receiving  the  pilgrims  she  had  written  to  her  suzerain, 
the  Elector  Frederick  William,  asking  his  consent  to  her  project, 
and  telling  him  that 

‘  an  opportunity  occurs,  without  doing  injury  to  anyone,  of  much 
benefiting  this  Abbey  and  your  Grace’s  state.  Your  Grace  will  have 
surely  heard  how  the  learned  Anna  Schiirmann,  with  certain  Dutch 
ladies,  commenced  the  foundation  of  a  convent  of  Amsterdam. 
Two  preachers,  however,  are  with  them  whom  the  people  of  Holland 
hate  and  pursue  them  with  calumnies  although  they  have  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  Dordrecht.’ 

The  Elector  gave  a  favourable  answer  to  the  Abbess’s  request ; 
but  his  letter  was  not  the  only  one  that  she  received  on  the 
subject  of  her  guests.  One  Walloon  preacher  wrote  to  her 
making  shameful  accusations  against  the  Labadists  ;  others  sent 
information  on  the  terrible  practices  of  these  Quakers.  The 
Princess,  with  considerable  spirit,  became  more  determined  than 
ever  to  offer  them  hospitality,  and  wrote  to  Anna  von  Schiirmann 
saying  that  she  hoped  she  had  not  forgotten  her  old  friendship, 
and  that  she  really  meant  to  come  to  Herford.  Dulignon  was 
sent  on  ahead  of  the  community  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
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reception,  and  presently  a  party  of  fifty  disciples  and  five  pastors 
left  Amsterdam  for  Bremen.  Many  people  came  down  to  the 
quays  to  see  the  ships  bearing  the  pilgrims  set  sail.  They 
set  off  in  great  spirits,  but  some  among  them  were  soon  ‘  grieved 
‘  by  the  sea-winds,’  and  made  sick  by  the  rough  journey  down 
the  coast.  Anna,  though  she  was  suffering  from  fever  all  the 
time,  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience,  and  the  hymns  and 
songs  with  which  they  shortened  the  journey.  From  Bremen 
the  party  drove  in  carriages  till  they  caught  sight  of  the  little 
walled  town  of  Herford,  situated  at  the  meeting  of  the  rivers, 
which  made  such  a  charming  outline  against  the  sky  to  the 
eyes  of  the  approaching  band.  Four  slender  spires  and  a 
number  of  other  towers  and  steeples  made  the  town  resemble 
those  miniature  cities  which  are  so  frequently  introduced  into 
the  background  of  medimval  pictures.  The  Princess  welcomed 
her  guests  graciously  and  installed  them  in  the  old  Abbey  of 
Witikind.  The  building  and  its  demesne  lay  without  the  walls, 
and  the  Princess  had  cherished  an  idea  of  making  it  a  retreat 
for  all  men  and  women  of  letters,  no  matter  of  what  nation  or 
religion  they  happened  to  be.  She  had  not  sufficiently  reckoned 
on  the  temper  of  the  townspeople  when  she  offered  to  harbour 
these  Quakers,  for  being  of  a  fanatical  temper,  and  ready  to  believe 
any  evil  stories  about  the  strangers,  they  instituted  a  systematic 
persecution  of  the  Labadists,  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Elector  for  support  in  their  contention  that  they  were  unsuitable 
citizens  for  Herford.  No  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
religious  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  can  have  any  notion 
of  the  abhorrence  in  which  Quakers  were  held  at  that  time  and 
of  the  horrible  practices  with  which  they  were  credited.  The 
municipality  *  of  Herford  tried  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the 
mhabitants  of  the  Abbey  and  to  prevent  their  drawing  water 
from  the  wells.  Elizabeth  appealed  to  the  Elector  for  protec¬ 
tion  for  her  guests,  and  the  Elector  agreed  that  they  should  be 
protected  until  such  time  as  his  councillors  had  examined  into 
and  condemned  their  conduct.  All  went  well  for  a  while,  and 
the  community  installed  its  printing  presses  and  held  religious 
meetings  and  set  up  such  a  Christliches  Jauchzen  as  astonished 
the  staid  people  of  Herford.  Hackenburg  tells  of  a  visit  made 
to  the  Abbess  Elizabeth  during  the  stay  of  the  Labadists,  and 
of  an  interview  with  Labadie.  Calling  on  Anna  von  Schiirmann, 
they  were  received  by  her  in  very  shabby  clothes,  and  were 
led  to  a  room  filled  with  her  own  paintings  and  with  her  work 
in  wood  and  wax.  Presently  ‘  an  old  frail  man  ’  came  with 
dragging  steps  into  the  room  and  began  to  discourse  upon  the 
love  of  God.  The  days  spent  at  Herford  were,  according  to 
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Hackenburg,  devoted  to  religious  exercises  and  interminable 
preachings  early  and  late. 

The  months  dragged  on  from  spring  to  summer,  and  still  the 
burghers  saw  no  legal  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  unwelcome 
guests,  so  they  appealed  to  the  Imperial  Tribunal  at  Spires 
to  vindicate  their  wishes.  Elizabeth  meanwhile  went  off  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  pilgrims  with  the  Elector,  and  during  her  absence 
persecution  became  so  acute  that  the  Labadists  decided  to  leave 
Herford  of  their  own  free  will.  A  few  of  their  company  were 
left  behind  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  their  property  to  some 
other  place,  and  the  rest,  mounting  into  their  travelling  carriages, 
set  out  along  the  road,  not  knowing  whither  the  Spirit  would 
lead  them.  A  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Hamburg  was  their 
first  sojourning-place,  and  there  Labadie  becoming  dangerously 
ill,  they  had  to  spend  five  months  in  considerable  discomfort. 
Those  left  behind  at  Herford  joined  them,  and  when  Labadie 
was  convalescent  they  all  moved  on  to  Altona.  There 
they  were  harried  by  the  clergy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
the  king  of  the  country  ordered  them  to  leave  the  town  before 
Christmas.  They  represented  to  him  how  hard  a  winter  journey 
would  prove  on  the  numerous  sick  anti  old  of  their  following, 
and  begged  for  a  reprieve  until  the  spring.  This  was  granted, 
and  they  joyfully  resumed  their  religious  exercises. 

Labadie’s  preaching  was  all  of  the  independence  of  the  soul 
in  its  relation  to  outward  things,  and  of  its  dependence,  absolute 
and  uninterrupted,  upon  God.  He  urged  his  disciples  to  lean 
in  no  degree  on  each  other  or  on  him.  ‘  Live  alone  among 
‘  your  fellow-men,’  he  continually  said  to  them  in  persuading 
them  to  strive  for  greater  resemblance  to  the  pattern  Christ. 
He  never  regained  his  real  strength  after  the  illness  at  Hamburg, 
and  the  cold  Danish  winter  undermined  still  further  his  rather 
feeble  health.  A  chill  caught  while  preaching  in  a  damp, 
fireless  hall  resulted  in  gastritis,  and  after  short  sufferings  he 
died  praising  God  and  saying  ‘  Thy  will  be  done  for  ever  and 
‘  ever.’  All  who  were  present  were  caught  up,  as  it  were,  into 
his  mysterious  and  beautiful  sacrifice.  Anna,  in  her  auto¬ 
biography,  compares  him  to  all  the  Patriarchs,  and  says  that 
though  men  say  that  their  community  was  held  together  by  the 
personality  of  its  founder,  their  true  bond  is  Christ,  and  not 
that  beloved  pastor  who  had  penetrated  into  the  unseen.  The 
plot  of  ground  in  which  Labadie’s  body  was  laid  to  rest  was 
regarded  by  the  community  as  holy,  and  henceforth,  for  Anna, 
at  least,  Altona  became  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.  War  drove 
some  of  the  Labadists  back  to  Holland,  and  a  Frisian  family 
of  the  name  of  Somraersdyck,  ‘  people  of  great  breeding  and 
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‘  inheritances,’  offered  the  refugees  their  estate  Wiewert,  near 
Leeuwarden.  ‘  In  this  mansion,  as  in  a  college,’  the  community 
lingered  for  half  a  century  after  their  founder’s  death. 

One  of  the  last  people  who  tells  us  about  Anna  is  William 
Penn,  who,  having  heard  of  the  sanctified  common  life  lived  at 
this  mansion-house  in  Friesland,  went  to  visit  there.  He  talked 
with  ‘  an  ancient  maiden  lady  of  the  name  of  Anna  Maria 
‘  Schurmans  .  .  .  who  was  of  great  note  for  learning.’  *  She 
gave  him  an  account  of  her  former  life  and  of  her  conversion. 
For  nearly  two  years  before  she  died  she  was  unable  to  put 
foot  to  ground,  and  suffered  agonies  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  disability 
she  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  attracting  converts  up  till 
the  time  of  her  death.  Fraulein  von  Dunkelmann  brought  her 
great  possessions  to  the  community,  and  Frau  Merian,  the  insect- 
painter,  left  her  husband  and  joined  the  Labadists  with  her 
mother  and  daughters  through  her  influence.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  out  of  modesty  Anna  von  Schiirmann  burnt  the  greater 
part  of  her  large  and  interesting  correspondence.  No  doubt 
if  it  had  been  possible  she  would  have  recalled  ‘  Opuscula  ’  and 
all  her  works  of  art,  and  would  have  destroyed  those  portraits  of 
herself  by  Vandyck,  Douw,  Janssen,  and  Lievens  that  still  exist, 
and  would  have  left  us  nothing  but  that  ‘  Eukleria  ’  which  is  a 
justification  of  her  abandonment  of  all  that  men  account  valuable. 
The  motto  of  the  autobiography  as  of  her  converted  life  is  that  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  ‘  Amor  mens  crucifixus  est,’  and  it  is  more  easy 
to  believe  her  to  have  been  a  saint  who  gave  up  delightful  occupa¬ 
tions,  celebrity,  adulation,  wealth  for  ‘  the  divine  folly  of  the 
‘  Gospel  ’  than  to  think  of  her  as  an  old  woman  in  love  with  an 
old  man,  for  what  to  the  Greeks  was  foolishness  and  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block  has  often  seemed  to  the  elect  the  true  Cross 
of  Christ. 

It  is  strange  that  anyone  so  universal  as  Anna  von  Schiirmann 
should  have  attracted  no  attention  except  amongst  her  con¬ 
temporaries.  Her  works  of  art  deserve  recognition,  her  learn¬ 
ing  has  been  equalled  by  few  if  any  of  her  sex,  and  her  piety 
and  unworldliness  (which,  as  biographers,  we  may  deplore) 
show  her  to  have  been  as  unspoilt  and  gentle  by  nature  as  a  nun 
cloistered  from  the  flatteries  of  men. 

•  Thomas  Clarkson,  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of 
W.  Penn,’  i.  196-7. 
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Art.  V.— the  MODERN  ANGLER. 

1.  Fly  Fishing.  By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  London  :  Dent  &  Co., 

1899. 

2.  Dry-Fly  Fishing.  By  Frederic  M.  Halford.  Fourth 

edition,  revised.  London  :  Vinton  &  Co.,  1902. 

3.  Dry-Fly  Entomology.  By  Frederic  M.  Halford.  Second 

edition,  revised.  London  :  Vinton  &  Co.,  1902. 

4.  Making  a  Fishery.  By  Frederic  M.  Halford.  London: 

Vinton  &  Co.,  1902. 

5.  Fishing  and  Shooting.  By  Sydney  Buxton.  London; 

John  Murray,  1902. 

0.  The  Trout.  By  the  Marquess  of  Granby  and  others. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  1898. 

7.  TrotU  Fishing.  By  W.  Earl  Hodoson.  London  :  A.  &  C. 

Black,  1904. 

8.  //otc  to  Fish.  By  W.  Earl  Hodgson.  London  :  A.  &  C. 

Black,  1907. 

9.  The  Book  of  the  Dry-Fly.  By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

London :  Lawrence  &  Bullen,  1897. 

10.  The  Science  of  Dry-Fly  Fishing  and  Salmon  Fly  Casting. 
By  Fred  G.  Shaw.  London  :  John  Murray,  1907. 

j  ^  HE  pleasures  of  fishing,  which  Byron  called  ‘  a  solitary  vice,’ 
have  provided  a  subject  for  numberless  writers.  B3U‘on 
himself  was  not  a  man  to  whom  the  amusement  of  angling  would 
be  likely  to  appeal.  He  described  Izaak  Walton,  whom  all  sub¬ 
sequent  authors  had  combined  to  praise,  as  ‘  a  quaint,  old,  cruel 
‘  coxcomb.’  The  charge  of  cruelty,  which  may  be  brought  with 
more  or  less  truth  against  all  field-sports,  is  rarely  urged  against 
fishing  and  scarcely  ever  against  fly-fishing.  We  need  not 
pause  to  inquire  the  reason,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  men  whose 
humane  feelings  revolt  against  shooting  and  hunting  still  find 
delight  in  fishing.  Dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who 
would  think  it  most  unseemly  to  shoot  pheasants  or  to  join  in  a 
fox-hunt,  see  no  harm  in  fishing  for  salmon  or  trout.  It  may 
be  because  fish  are  cold-blooded  creatures  and  low  in  the 
vertebrate  scale.  Or  perhaps,  since  the  ‘  vice,’  as  Byron 
pointed  out,  can  be  practised  in  solitude  there  is  less  fear  of 
shocking  the  feelings  of  others. 

Fishing  is  almost  the  only  field-sport  that  can  be  indulged  in 
of  a  Sunday  without  giving  offence  ;  and  many  an  honest  angler 
who  never  fishes  except  upon  the  Lord’s  Day  remembers  the 
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rule  with  which  Dennys  ended  his  ‘  Secrets  of  Angling  ’ :  ‘  Pray 
‘  to  God  with  your  heart  to  blesse  your  lawfull  exercise.’  ♦ 
Fishing  on  the  Sabbath  has  not,  however,  ceased  to  shock  the 
old  Puritan  feelings  of  Scotland,  and  we  have  heard  a  story 
of  a  well-known  fisherman  who  sat  for  a  Scottish  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  constituents  often  questioned  him  at 
meetings  as  to  his  alleged  habit  of  fishing  on  Sunday  and  always 
received  this  reply  :  ‘  By  the  rules  of  the  club  to  which  I  belong 
‘Sunday  fishing  is  not  allowed.’  But  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  add  that  on  Sunday,  when  the  club  water  was  closed, 
he  generally  secured  an  invitation  to  fish  with  a  neighbouring 
riparian  owner. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  whose  most  entertaining  book  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  thinks  that  when  Sunday 
fishing  is  not  allowed  the  trout  soon  recognise  the  day  of  rest. 

‘  Soon  as  ever  the  church  bells  begin  to  ring  on  Sundays,’  as  an 
observant  friend  of  his  remarked,  ‘  the  trout  begin  to  rise.’ 

‘  But,’  he  added,  ‘  one  time  I  dodged  them.  It  was  a  Good 
‘  Friday,  but  they  thought  it  was  Sunday,  and  when  they  began 
‘  to  rise  I  was  there.’ 

We  may  add  that  round  London,  where  most  anglers,  having 
fished  on  the  day  of  rest,  return  to  their  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  the  same  superstition  exists  in  regard  to  Monday. 

Trout  fishing,  which  demands  the  greatest  manual  skill 
though  not  perhaps  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
habits  of  fish,  stands  easily  first  before  every  other  form  of  ‘  fly- 
‘  fishing.’  Indeed  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  salmon 
fishing,  however  delightful  and  exciting,  deserves  to  be  included 
under  that  name.  The  rod  and  line  of  a  skilful  trout  fisherman 
become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  himself  and  a  prolongation  of  his 
arm,  with  which  he  can  place  his  fly  within  an  inch  of  the  desired 
spot.  The  lure  is  a  copy  of  the  natural  food  of  the  fish,  and  in 
dry-fly  fishing  at  all  events  imitates  an  insect,  though  it  may 
not  be  strictly  classed  in  the  order  known  to  entomologists 
as  Diptera  or  flies.  The  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise 
of  this  art,  when  it  has  been  painfully  acquired ;  the  excitement  of 
deluding  a  shy  trout  into  taking  the  fly ;  the  delight  of  slipping 
the  landing  net  under  a  big  fish,  and  the  joy  excited  by  all  the 
surroundings  among  which  one  fishes  cannot  be  imparted  to 
those  who  have  not  felt  them.  Like  the  old  keeper,  if  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  expressing  such  pagan  sentiments,  when  we 
endeavour  to  form  the  idea  of  Paradise  we  always  suppose  a 
trout  stream  going  through  it. 


*  J.  Dennys,  ‘  The  Secrets  of  Angling,’  1613, 
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The  fascinations  of  fly-fishing,  moreover,  seem  to  have  been 
felt  by  distinguished  men  of  the  most  varied  temperaments. 
We  need  but  mention  the  names  of  Nelson,  Paley,  Davy  and 
Chantrey.  Lord  Nelson  was  a  fisherman,  as  all  our  readers 
doubtless  know,  though,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  fact  is  not 
mentioned  in  Southey’s  life  of  him.  There  is  an  authentic 
anecdote  of  a  visit  which  Nelson  paid  to  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  Yarmouth  when  he  landed  in  England  after  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen.  He  came  to  the  bed  of  a  wounded  man  and  was 
informed  that  he  had  lost  his  right  arm.  ‘  Well,  Jack,’  said 
Nelson,  ‘  then  you  and  I  are  spoiled  for  fishermen.  Cheer  up, 
‘  my  brave  fellow.’  The  sailor’s  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  and 
the  great  man  passed  on  briskly  to  the  next  bed.* 

Dr.  Paley,  the  famous  divine,  found  his  chief  amusement 
through  life  in  fishing.t  Though,  according  to  all  accounts, 
a  poor  angler,  the  picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
which  is  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Beechey,  depicts  him  with  a  rod  in 
his  hand.  He  was,  however,  wedded  to  his  sport,  and  when  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  took  him  to  task  for  delaying  the  completion 
of  one  of  his  most  important  works,  he  answered  :  ‘  My  lord, 
‘  I  shall  work  steadily  at  it  when  the  fly-fishing  season  is  over.’ 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  on  the  other  hand,  found  time  to  fish  in 
the  intervals  of  his  scientific  labours,  and  was,  it  is  said,  a 
skilful  fisherman.  He  is,  unfortunately,  the  only  one  of  the 
four  we  have  mentioned  who  has  left  us  anything  in  writing 
about  his  sport. 

Of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey’s  merits  as  a  fisherman  we  know 
nothing ;  but  when  Madame  Malibran,  the  famous  singer,  paid 
him  a  visit  in  his  studio  and  cried  out  with  enthusiasm,  ‘  How 
‘  happy  you  must  be  in  the  midst  of  this  your  beautiful  creation !  ’ 
it  is  reported  that  the  famous  sculptor  answered  ‘  I’d  rather  be 
‘  a-fishing.’ 

The  voluminous  literature  of  fly-fishing  has  received  some 
noteworthy  additions  within  the  last  few  years,  for  they  include 
a  work  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  which  must  be  placed  among  the 
most  charming  and  delightful  books  on  fishing  ever  published. 
With  few  exceptions  modern  books  on  trout  fishing  have  been 
devoted  to  the  ‘  dry-fly.’  But  it  may  be  that  some  of  our 
readers  are  already  asking  :  And  what  does  dry-fly  fishing  mean  ? 
We  cannot  do  better  than  let  Mr.  Buxton  give  his  description : 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  XXX viii.  p.  521. 

f  The  distinguished  author  of  ‘  The  Evidences  of  Christianity  ’ 
was  very  fond  of  animals  and,  in  his  younger  days,  devoted  to 
cock-fighting. 
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‘  Armed  with  a  light  rod,  a  fine  cast,  a  single  fly  carefully  selected, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  some  insect  that  is  or  might  be  on  the 
water,  you  carefully  scan  the  stream.  A  “  great  old  trout,  both 
subtle  and  fearful,”  is  seen  to  be  on  the  feed  in  the  narrow  space 
between  two  beds  of  weed.  Up-stream  you  stalk  him,  crouching 
or  crawling.  More  than  a  cast-length  below  the  spot  you  pause, 
until  again  the  ring  of  the  rise  is  seen.  A  further  cautious  approach, 
a  further  kneeling  wait  when  in  position.  Again  the  black  nose 
appears ;  a  fly  is  sucked  down.  The  brain  judges  the  distance  to 
an  inch  and  simultaneously  instructs  the  hand  and  eye.  pre¬ 
liminary  cast  is  made  across  the  stream,  another  wave  of  the  rod 
and  the  tiny  fly  alights  jauntily  on  the  water  like  a  living  thing,  yet 
easily  distinguished  from  the  natural  insect  as  the  tw'o  move  side 
by  side.  It  floats  lightly  over  the  desired  spot  where  lies  the  fish. 
Half  turning  lazily  on  his  side,  lazily  he  opens  his  great  white  mouth 
and  sucks  in  the  fly,  scarce  dimpling  the  surface  of  the  water  the 
while.  A  half  turn  of  the  wrist  and  he  is  fast.  The  reel  makes 
merry  music  while  rapidly  runs  the  line.  Soon  is  the  first  rush  over  ; 
cautiously  the  line  is  recovered,  the  fish  appears  to  yield  ;  another 
rush,  again  he  yields  ;  then,  turning  sharply,  headlong  he  bolts 
down  stream,  for  one  anxious  moment  slackening  the  line.  Another 
rush,  a  leap  into  the  air,  the  strain  is  increased  ;  he  turns  slightly 
on  his  side,  but,  quickly  recovering  himself,  shakes  his  jaws  ;  again 
he  rolls,  and  again,  at  each  roll  showing  more  of  his  silvery  side,  and 
now  like  a  log  he  lies  motionless.  The  right  hand  has  grasped  the 
landing-net,  the  left  holds  the  rod  with  shortened  line  ;  the  net 
sinks  in  the  water,  and,  yielding  to  the  gentle  pressure,  nearer  he 
rolls ;  then,  with  a  cautious,  almost  imperceptible  movement,  it  is 
under  him,  and  he  lies  gasping  for  breath  upon  the  bank,’ 

But  there  may  be  another  side  to  the  picture,  when  fish  after 
fish  dashes  madly  away  with  undulating  wave  ;  when  we  crack 
oS  fly  after  fly  in  trying  to  cast  a  long  line  over  fish  rising  in 
impossible  places ;  when  no  hatch  of  fly  appears  and  the  trout 
lie  like  stones  upon  the  bottom  or  among  the  weeds.  On  one 
point  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Buxton,  who  writes  rather  dis¬ 
dainfully  of  the  man  who  merely  fishes  for  what  he  can  catch. 
We  must  confess  that  we  wish  to  fill  our  basket ;  that  when  we 
sit  down  to  rest  we  turn  out  the  contents  and  gloat  over  the 
size  and  beauty  of  the  fish  ;  that  a  heavy  creel  and  a  strap  that 
cuts  into  the  shoulder  makes  us  light-hearted  ;  and  that  last  of 
all  we  enjoy  showing  our  bag  when  we  get  home  to  those  who,  as 
we  set  out  in  the  morning,  predicted  we  should  have  little  sport. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  among  our  readers  who  have 
never  had  a  rod  in  their  hands  or  seen  a  trout  caught,  but  who 
have  heard  of  ‘  dry-fly  fishing.’  Some  have  perhaps  only 
the  vaguest  notion  what  the  expression  means.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  others  who  are  skilful  anglers  but  whose  flies 
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have  been  only  cast  in  northern  streams  and  highland  lochs. 
They  know  about  dry-fly  fishing  by  repute  only  as  a  wonderful 
art  practised  in  the  south.  Some  may  affect  to  despise  it,  but 
others  frankly  confess  (as  Mr.  Thackeray  did  when  he  wrote 
about  the  Whigs)  that  they  are  not  dry-fly  fishermen,  but  oh ! 
how  they  would  like  to  belong  to  that  select  body.  It  is  for 
such  as  these  rather  than  for  experts  in  the  highest  branch  of 
angling  that  the  following  pages  are  intended.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  the  mysteries  of  the  dry-fly  and  possibly 
remove  some  misconceptions  as  to  the  novelty  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  method. 

Now,  reduced  to  the  simplest  terms,  dry-fly  fishing  means 
presenting  a  floating  fly  to  the  trout  as  opposed  to  a  wet  or 
a  sunk-fly.  As  a  rule,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
the  dry-fly  fisherman  will  cast  upstream.  To  float  a  fly 
down  to  a  fish  is  a  very  difficult  and  exceptional  manoeuvre. 
The  wet-fly  fisherman  may  fish  indifferently  upstream, 
allowing  his  fly  to  drift  down  towards  him,  or  downstream, 
pulling  his  fly  back  against  the  current.  Moreover  the  dry-fly 
angler  generally  tries  for  a  specific  fish  which  is  already  feeding 
or  which  he  can  see  in  the  clear  water  of  a  chalk-stream, 
and  judges  by  its  expectant  demeanour  to  be  ready  to  feed. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason,  though  the  purist  considers  such 
a  thing  most  obnoxious,  why  the  dry-fly  man  should  not  float 
his  fly  over  likely  bits  of  the  stream  on  the  chance  of  tempting 
an  unseen  trout  to  take  it.  And  the  wet-fly  man  must  be 
simple  if  he  has  not  discovered  that  to  cast  into  the  rings  left 
by  a  rising  trout  often  results  in  hooking  a  fish.  It  would  seem 
then  on  a  little  reflexion  that  the  difference  between  what  are 
frequently  believed  to  be  two  opposing  schools  is  less  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Even  if  we  go  back  to  what  is  thought 
to  be  a  fundamental  distinction,  that  in  one  case  the  fly  floats 
on  the  surface  and  that  in  the  other  it  is  sunk  under  water,  it 
is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  dry  and  wet.  A  new  fly  always 
floats  for  a  time  whether  it  be  cast  by  a  profe.ssor  of  the  dry 
or  the  wet-fly  style.  So,  too,  an  old  fly  gets  sodden  and  water¬ 
logged  and  refuses  to  float.  Yet  trout  may  be  caught  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  who  shall  say  whether  the  fly  is  ‘  dry  ’ 
or  ‘  wet  ’  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  safest  for  the  angler  to  answer, 
as  the  young  wife  replied  to  the  inspector  who  asked  whether 
the  gas  meter  were  a  wet  or  a  dry  meter,  ‘  I  think  it  is  rather 
‘  damp.’  Is  it  then  a  fact  that  the  so-called  discovery  of  the  dry- 
fly  is  worthless  and  the  much  vaunted  efficacy  of  the  method 
a  delusion  ?  By  no  means ;  but  a  great  deal  more  depends 
on  the  skill  of  the  fisherman  in  fishing  upstream  than  upon  the 
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floating  properties  of  the  fly ;  and  quite  as  much  upon  selecting 
particular  feeding  fish,  and  cautiously  trying  for  them,  which 
practice  in  chalkstream  fishing  encourages.  Trout  in  running 
water,  as  most  persons  probably  know,  invariably  lie  with 
their  heads  to  the  current.  The  angler  who  fishes  upstream  has 
the  enormous  advantage  of  approaching  from  behind  and  is 
therefore  unseen.  His  fiy,  whether  it  floats  or  sinks,  comes 
downstream  towards  the  fish  as  the  natural  food  does,  instead 
of  being  jerked  against  the  current  as  no  fly  would  move.  And 
lastly,  when  his  fly  has  passed  once  unnoticed  over  the  trout 
without  scaring  it,  the  fisherman  can  pick  his  line  up  imper- 
ceived  and  try  another  cast,  which  is  rarely  possible  in  fishing 
downstream  towards  a  shy  trout. 

We  believe,  then,  that  a  really  skilful  wet-fly  fisherman  who 
fishes  upstream  with  a  long  line  will  find  very  little  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  art  of  fishing  with  a  dry-fly  as  it  is  practised  on 
the  Test  and  the  Itchen.  But  he  will  find,  if  his  experience  has 
been  gained  on  the  rocky  streams  of  the  north  or  the  peaty  burns 
of  Scotland,  that  he  has  much  to  learn  about  the  habits,  food, 
and  behaviour  of  the  trout  in  South  of  England  chalk  streams. 
A  chalk  stream  differs  from  other  waters  usually  inhabited 
by  trout  in  several  respects.  The  flow  of  the  current  is  gentle, 
the  surface  smooth  and  glassy,  the  water  of  crystal  clearness. 
The  even  height  is  maintained  by  springs  and  is  undisturbed  by 
drought  or  rain.  Aquatic  weeds  flourish  in  great  profusion, 
and  the  trout  are  big,  fastidious,  cunning,  well-fed  and  in  most 
cases  much  fished  for.  The  chalkstream  fisherman  reckons 
his  bag  by  the  brace ;  the  northern  angler  counts  fish  by  the 
dozen  or  the  pound. 

It  is  under  such  conditions  that  the  so-called  ‘  dry-fly  ’  has 
supplanted  the  older  method  of  fishing  the  water  at  random  with 
sunk-flies.  But  the  real  discovery,  as  we  have  all  through 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  was  not  the  use  of  a  floating  fly  but 
the  huge  advantage  obtained  by  casting  upstream.  Colonel 
Hawker,  the  famous  sportsman  of  Longparish,  used  to  fish  the 
Test  from  the  back  of  a  pony.  Of  course  he  fished  downstream 
with  a  long  line,  and  there  are  plenty  of  dull,  rough  days  when 
a  fair  bag  may  still  be  got  by  that  method.  But  for  one  trout 
fit  to  kill,  a  dozen  undersized  fish  will  be  caught  and  many 
more  touched,  pricked,  and  lost.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
not  because  too  many  fish  are  caught,  that  some  clubs  and  even 
owners  of  well-preserved  bits  of  chalk-stream  make  rules  direct¬ 
ing  the  use  of  ‘  dry-fly  only.’  In  fact  what  is  objectionable, 
though  they  do  not  say  so,  is  downstream  fishing  and  not  fishing 
with  a  wet-fly ;  and  as  long  as  a  man  directed  his  efforts  when 
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fishing  downstream  to  one  particular  killable  trout  we  do  not 
suppose  his  conduct  would  be  seriously  resented.  To  fish  at 
random  with  a  sunk-fly  downstream  is  rather  like  firing  into 
the  middle  of  a  covey  of  partridges  instead  of  picking  your 
bird.  And  so  it  would  seem  that  some  heat  might  have  been 
avoided  and  some  cries  of  ‘  poacher !  ’  silenced  if  every  critic 
explained  that  by  wet-fly  he  meant  downstream  fishing. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  fishing  with  a  floating  fly  did  not 
become  more  general  many  years  earlier  than  it  did  ;  for  no  one 
can  be  upon  the  banks  of  a  chalk-stream  without  noticing  a 
hatch  of  duns,  as  the  sub-imago  forms  of  the  Ephemeridce  are 
called.  A  great  hatch  of  mayflies  is  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  scenes  in  nature.  Even  the  little  olive  and  iron  blue 
duns  are  conspicuous,  sitting  erect  upon  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  stream,  their  wings  closed  above  their  backs  and  their  tails 
cocked  in  the  air.  Nor  can  any  observer  of  the  habits  of  fish  fail 
to  notice  the  movement  among  the  trout  when  the  hatch  of 
fly  is  on.  Every  fish  takes  up  his  position  to  suck  down  the 
living  morsels  as  they  pass  over  his  head.  No  doubt  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  trout’s  food  is  found  beneath  the  surface  and  among 
the  weeds.  Floating  flies,  as  some  one  said,  are  only  caviar ; 
the  sunk  food  is  beef  and  mutton.  But  a  trout  feeding  at  the 
surface  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  first  mention  of  fly-fishing  in  literature,  and, 
apparently,  also  the  first  artificial  fly  should  have  been  suggested 
by  this  spectacle.  Claudius  /Elianus,  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Rome  in  the  third  century  a.d.,  describes  the  ephemercB  (which 
apparently  are  majdlies)  and  gives  an  account  of  the  catching 
of  fish  (believed  to  be  trout)  that  are  taken  by  anglers  with  a  rod 
and  line  in  the  river  Astraeus.  It  is  clear  from  his  description 
that  floating  flies  led  to  the  invention  of  the  artificial. 

‘  When  a  fish  observes  one  of  these  flies  floating  on  the  surface, 
he  advances  quietly  swimming  underneath  as  he  fears  to  disturb 
the  upper  water  lest  his  quarry  be  scared  away,  draws  nearer  into 
its  shadow,  and  then,  opening  his  mouth,  sucks  down  the  fly,  as  a 
wolf  snatches  a  sheep  from  the  flock  or  an  eagle  a  goose  from  the 
yard,  and  then  sinks  under  the  ripple.’ 

According  to  the  classic  author,  fishermen  caimot  handle 
these  flies  because  of  the  delicacy  of  their  wings.  So  they 
wrap  crimson  wool  round  the  hook,  attach  two  cock  hackles, 
and  with  some  wax  make  up  the  semblance  of  a  fly.  Six  feet 
of  line  is  attached  to  the  rod,  and  the  fly  is  cast  to  the  fish.  They 
gulp  it  down  ;  ‘  and  bitter  does  their  feasting  turn  out.’  * 

*  De  Natura  Animalium. 
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We  must  pass  on  somewhat  hastily  to  Hampshire,  where  dry- 
fly  fishing  is  now  universal.  Indeed,  it  has  been  proved  by 
experience  to  be  the  most  effective  method  of  deluding  the  large 
shy  trout  of  all  limpid,  gentle-flowing  streams  when  fish  are 
tftlHng  the  floating  insects.  That  there  are  exceptional  cases  we 
shall  presently  show. 

A  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge  may  no  doubt  be  acquired 
by  reading  fishing  books.  Mr.  Halford’s  works  are  all  learned 
and  instructive.  Mr.  Dewar’s  ‘  Book  of  the  Dry-fly  ’  is  pleasantly 
written.  For  those  who  wish  to  discover  how  severely  practical 
a  fishing  book  can  be,  Mr.  Shaw’s  dry  and  didactic  voliune  should 
be  consulted.  For  entertainment  the  older  writers  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  We  have  a  very  amusing  picture  of  mid- Victorian  angling 
methods  in  Kingsley’s  ‘  Chalk-stream  Studies.’  The  description 
of  the  chalk- stream  on  a  June  day  is  charming  ;  the  habits  of  the 
fat  trout  and  the  natural  history  of  the  various  insects  on  which 
they  feed  are,  with  some  important  exceptions,  accurately  ob¬ 
served.  Kingsley  was  fully  imbued  with  the  essential  importance 
of  casting  upstream.  He  constantly  dwells  on  the  advantage 
which  an  angler  on  a  clear  stream  thereby  obtains.  The  first 
thing  is  to  remain  out  of  sight.  ‘  The  next  mistake  natural 
‘  enough  to  the  laziness  of  fallen  man  is  that  of  fishing  down- 
‘  stream,  not  up.’  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  flies  and  the 
method  of  presenting  them  to  the  trout’s  notice  that  we  find 
the  divergence  from  modern  dry-fly  practice. 

A  brace  of  noble  fish  are  ‘  spotted  ’  in  the  swirling  clear  water 
beneath  a  hatch-hole.  The  tiro  who  is  receiving  instruction  is 
adjured  to  ‘  take  off  that  absurd  black  chimney-pot  ’  and  crawl 
up  to  the  fish. 

‘  One  of  them  you  may  be  sure  of,  if  you  will  go  the  proper  way  to 
work  and  fish  scientifically  with  the  brace  of  flies  I  have  put  on  for 
you — a  governor  and  a  black  alder.  In  the  first  place  you  must 
throw  up  into  the  little  pool,  not  down.’ 

The  fish  will  take  fright  soon  enough  if  you  do  not  do  so.  The 
advice  about  stooping  and  crawling  is  frequently  repeated. 
Kingsley  knew  well  how  tiresome  and  ignominious  the  beginner 
finds  it.  ‘  If  you  wish  to  catch  large  trout  on  a  bright  day,  I 
‘  should  advise  you  to  employ  the  only  method  yet  discovered.’ 
The  next  advice  is  to  fish  with  a  short  line  ;  you  cannot  fish 
with  too  short  a  line  upstream. 

‘  Make  your  fly  strike  the  brickwork  and  drop  in.’  ‘  Then  don’t 
work  or  draw  it,  or  your  deceit  is  discovered  instantly.’  ‘  There !  you 
have  him.  Don’t  rise  !  Fight  him  kneeling  ;  hold  him  hard,  give 
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him  no  line,  but  shorten  up  anyhow.  Tear  and  haul  him  down  to 
you  before  lie  can  make  to  home,  while  the  keeper  runs  round  with 
the  net.  .  .  .  There,  he  is  on  shore.  Two  pounds,  good 
weight.’ 

It  is  plain  from  this  description  that  the  hooks  must  have  been 
large  and  the  gut  stout.  Indeed,  Kingsley  speaks  of  ‘  our  large 
‘  chalk-stream  flies,’  and  asks  ‘  why  are  the  flies  with  which  we 
‘  have  been  Ashing  this  morning  so  large — of  the  size  which  is 
‘  usually  employed  on  a  Scotch  lake  ?  ’  On  the  north  country 
clear  streams  anglers  were  already  using  the  smallest  gnats, 
but  he  argues  that  ‘  a  large  fish  does  not  care  to  move  except  for 
a  good  mouthful,’  and  propounds  the  theory,  ‘  the  bigger  the 
‘  bait,  the  bigger  the  fish.’  He  admits,  however,  that  on  some 
chalk-streams  ‘  midges  ’  were  needed,  and  that  on  the  Itchen  at 
Winchester  hardly  any  flies  but  small  ones  were  used  after  the 
green  drake  was  off.  But  the  Winchester  fishers  confessed 
that  they  lost  three  good  fish  out  of  four  on  their  very  small 
flies. 

The  artificial  flies  to  which  Kingsley  piimed  his  faith  were  four 
in  number,  but  all  copies  of  live  insects :  the  caperer  or  caddis 
fly  ;  the  March  brown  ;  the  governor  ;  the  black  alder  ;  and  various 
large  palmers  or  hairy  caterpillars.  Nowadays  over  nine-tenths 
of  the  chalk-stream  trout  fall  victims  to  flies  which  are  more  or 
less  perfect  copies  of  the  little  duns  or  sub-imagos  of  the 
Ephemeridce  which  float  over  them  as  naturally  as  the  real  insect 
does.  The  governor,  alder,  and  palmer  are  not  insects  which 
are  found  upon  the  water  unless  they  have  been  blown  by  the 
wind  or  fallen  from  the  bank.  It  is  strange  that  an  observant 
man  like  Kingsley  should  not  have  discovered  that  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  floating  insects  at  which  chalk-stream  trout  rise  are  duns. 
Yet  he  pronounces  the  duns  to  be  ‘  uncertain  flies,’  and  asks 
‘  did  you  ever  see  any  large  fish  rise  at  these  ephemerce  ?  And 
‘  even  if  you  did,  can  you  imitate  the  natural  fly  ?  ’ 

The  mayfly  or  green  drake  does  not  come  on  until  five  o’clock, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  anglers  rest  and  comfort  themselves 
with  sherry,  biscuits,  and  cigars.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
mention  of  the  dry-fly  or  of  fishing  for  rising  fish.  But  when 
the  trout  are  glutting  themselves  with  mayflies  he  advises 
throwing  wherever  you  see  a  fish  rise.  ‘  Do  not  work  your  flies 
‘  in  the  least,  but  let  them  float  down  over  the  fish  or  sink  if  they 
will ;  he  is  more  likely  to  take  them  under  water  than  on  the  top.’ 
So  much,  then,  for  the  dry-fly  in  the  mid-Victorian  era.  Kingsley, 
at  all  events,  had  not  discovered  its  eflflcacy. 

Anglers  seem  to  have  practised  fly-fishing  for  trout  for  some 
two  hundred  years  before  discovering  the  advantage  of  casting 
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upstream.  Charles  Cotton  published  his  ‘  Instructions  how  to 
‘  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,’  in  1676  ;  and 
though  there  is  little  to  be  learnt  from  it,  the  curious  fly  fisher¬ 
man  will  be  rewarded  by  a  careful  study  of  this  immortal  classic.* 
Cotton,  of  course,  was  writing  of  downstream  fishing  when  he 
recommended  a  very  long  line  as  a  mighty  advantage.  ‘  To 
‘  fish  h’ne  and  far  of)  is  the  first  and  principal  nde  for  trout  angling.’ 
This  often-quoted  phrase  contains  good  advice  for  those  who 
search  the  water  with  a  sunk-fly  fished  downstream ;  but  for 
the  dry-fly  fisherman  and  all  who  have  acquired  the  art  of 
throwing  upstream,  the  best  advice  would  be  fine  and  close 
behind  your  fish.  It  is  surprising  how  near  one  can  approach 
a  trout  from  behind  and  with  what  courage  one  may  cast  over 
him  by  keeping  out  of  the  limited  range  of  his  vision. 

As  Mr.  Buxton  points  out,  Mr.  W.  C.  Stewart  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  the  pioneer  of  upstream  fishing. 
In  his  ‘  Practical  Angler  ’  (1867),  a  book  which  has  never  received 
the  praise  it  deserves,  he  argued  at  great  length  the  now  self- 
evident  advantages  of  fishing  upstream  where  the  pace  of  the 
current  admits.  But  for  a  long  while  after  that  the  literature  of 
fly-fishing  only  contained  incidental  references  to  dry-fiy  fishing. 
Then  in  1889  appeared  Mr.  Halford’s  ‘  Dry-fly  Fishing,’  a  book 
which  for  learning  and  practical  advice  left  little  to  be  said. 
Mr.  Dewar’s  ‘  Book  of  the  Dry-fly  ’  was  published  in  1897, 
and  these  were  the  first  two  authoritative  works  on  the  subject. 

The  exact  date  when  the  dry-fly  was  discovered  is  uncertain  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  much  older  than  is  commonly 
believed.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  first  came  into  general 
use  on  the  Itchen,  where  the  trout  are  more  cautious  and  the 
water  is  clearer  than  on  most  other  chalk-streams.  Like  many 
other  discoveries,  its  evolution  was  gradual,  and  its  spread  was 
slow,  until  it  became  recognised  as  the  most  effective  method 
of  capturing  the  biggest  and  shyest  monsters  of  the  chalk-stream. 
Perhaps  the  first  stage  was  to  cast  where  a  trout  had  been  seen 
to  rise.  In  the  ‘  Angler’s  Desideratum,’  by  Captain  Clarke,  which 
was  published  in  1839,  we  find  instructions  for  fly-fishing  in  a 
calm  or  in  sunshine. 

‘  This  mode  of  fishing  is  by  dropping  the  fly  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle  a  trout  describes  on  sucking  down  a  fly.  .  .  .  Keep  a 

sharp  look-out  for  a  circle  to  enable  you  to  dr^  your  fly  with  quick¬ 
ness  and  precision  in  the  centre.  .  .  .  The  largest  trout  are 
taken  this  way.’ 


*  This  formed  Part  II.  of  the  fifth  edition  of  ‘  The  Compleat 
Angler,’  the  last  that  was  published  in  Izaak  Walton’s  lifetime. 
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Here  we  have  the  rudiments  of  what  is  now  called  ‘  fishing  the 
‘  rise  ’  as  opposed  to  fishing  the  water  at  random.  The  next 
stage,  perhaps,  was  the  practice  of  throwing  upstream,  which 
has  such  enormous  advantages  with  shy  trout,  that  it  seems 
incredible  that  it  should  not  have  been  general  long  before  Mr. 
Stewart  enlarged  upon  its  merits.  When  fishermen  had  come 
to  casting  upstream  and  to  directing  their  efforts  to  rising  fish, 
it  was  but  a  step  to  let  the  flies  float  down  over  the  trout.  There, 
then,  is  the  fully  developed  dry-fly  system. 

Some  little  while  ago  an  article  in  ‘  The  Field  ’  on  the  origin 
of  the  dry-fly  evoked  some  very  interesting  letters  from  old 
Wykehamists,  who  remembered  the  Itchen  half  a  century  ago. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  one,  whose  memory  went  back  to  the 
years  1844  to  1848,  that  the  systematic  use  of  the  dry-fly,  as  we 
know  it,  was  unknown  at  that  time  on  the  Winchester  College 
water.  The  boys  had  only  a  short  time  for  fishing,  but  they 
used  to  look  for  a  rise  and  made  a  point  of  putting  their  fly, 
while  it  was  still  dry,  over  the  trout.  After  a  few  casts  it  got 
soaked,  and  they  went  on  fishing  in  the  usual  way.  On  changing 
flies  they  gave  the  new  fly  a  similar  chance  by  floating  it  over  a 
rise.  Occasionally  a  man  would  change  flies  merely  to  get  a 
dry  one.*  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that,  having  got  so  far, 
no  one  discovered  that  by  whisking  the  fly  briskly  through  the 
air  it  was  possible  to  keep  it  dry  and  make  it  float. 

About  this  time  (1851)  there  appeared  the  ‘  Vade  Mecum  of 
‘  Fly-fishingjfor  Trout.’  The  author’s  name  was  Pulman,  and 
he  gives  the  most  precise  instructions  for  the  use  of  a  dry-fly. 

‘  When  trout  lie  near  the  surface  waiting  for  flies,  a  wet  one  sinks 
beneath  their  line  of  vision  ;  so  let  a  dry  one  be  substituted  for  the 
wet  one,  the  line  switched  a  few  times  through  the  air  to  throw  off 
its  superabundant  moisture,  a  judicious  cast  made  just  above  the 
rising  fish,  and  the  fly  allowed  to  float  towards  and  over  them,  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it  will  be  seized  as  readily  as  a  living 
insect.  This  dry-fly,  we  must  remark,  should  be  an  imitation  of 
the  natural  fly  on  w'hich  the  fish  are  feeding.’ 

We  come  back  to  the  Itchen  in  the  sixties,  by  which  time,  if  we 
are  to  believe  old  Wykehamists,  no  one  thought  of  employing 
any  other  method  than  dry-fly.  Flies  were  got  from  Hammond 
in  those  days,  and  they  were  tied  to  float  with  upright  wings. 
Mr.  Francis,  the  well-known  author  of  ‘  A  Book  on  Angling,’ 
writing  a  little  after  this,  recommends  Ogden’s  floating  may¬ 
flies,  and  a  floating  fly  sold  by  Hammond  of  Winchester.  In 
the  third  edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1872,  he  recommends. 


*  ‘  The  Field,’  March  3,  March  24,  April  7,  1907. 
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when  a  fislx  has  risen  and  missed,  that  the  angler  should  ‘  try  a 
‘  dry-fly  over  him.’  The  fly  should  be  cast  about  a  yard  above 
the  fish,  and  caution  must  be  used  to  avoid  the  drag.  Mr. 
Francis  had  discovered  that  the  dry-fly  does  wonders,  ‘  no 
‘  weather  and  no  water  being  proof  against  it.’  At  the  same  time 
he  was  far  removed  from  the  pedantry  of  the  modem  dry-fly 
purist  who  would  rather  catch  nothing  than  use  a  sunk-fly. 
For  our  own  part  we  cannot  too  strongly  approve  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  Mr.  Francis  gives  vent  to  in  the  following  passage. 
‘  The  judicious  and  perfect  application  of  dry,  wet,  and  mid- 
‘  water  fly  fishing  stamps  the  finished  fly-fisher  with  the  hall- 
‘  mark  of  efficiency.’ 

Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodgson  up  to  a  certain  point  poses  as  the 
champion  of  the  wet-fly  against  the  more  modern  school.  He 
makes  rare  sport  of  ‘  the  dry-fly  purist,’  and  appears  to  think 
that  the  reason  three  sunk-flies  are  not  used  on  chalk-streams 
is  that  too  many  fish  would  be  caught.  He  gives  us  extremely 
pretty  illustrations  of  innumerable  patterns  of  artificial  flies 
tied  on  hooks  with  gut,  though  every  other  rational  being  has 
discovered  the  vast  superiority^of  eyed  hooks.  He  thinks 
that  every  fly,  in  the  most  richly  stocked  fly-book,  has  its  day  or 
days,  its  hour  or  hours  ;  and  to  these  times  alone  is  it  opportune. 

Now  it  is  apparent  from  many  things  in  Mr.  Hodgson’s  books 
that  he  has  fished  more  on  northern  rivers  and  lochs  than  on 
south  country  chalk-streams.  He  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  so  little  acquainted  with  entomology  that  he  is  led  into 
making  the  most  ridiculous  statements.  More  knowledge  of 
natural  science  would  have  .saved  him  from  getting  out  of  his 
depth  when  he  discusses  the  effects  of  temperature  and  light 
on  fishing.  We  must  confess  frankly  that  we  cannot  follow 
him  when  he  plunges  into  theology  and  metaphysics  which 
seem  but  remotely  connected  with  trout  fishing.  But  what 
after  all  does  Mr.  Hodgson’s  championship  of  the  wet-fly 
come  to  ?  It  has  excited  criticism,  and  in  a  note  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  ‘  Trout  Fishing  ’  he  explains  himself.  It 
seems  that  the  critics  all  thought  that  he  was  advocating  down¬ 
stream  fishing  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘  Scotch  style.’ 

‘  All  the  three  writers  who  have  been  quoted  seem  to  assume  that 
by  wet-fly  fishing  I  mean  casting  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  and 
allowing  the  flies  to  be  borne  down  stream  and  across.  In  rapid 
waters  a  good  many  trout,  most  of  them  very  small,  may  sometimes 
be  caught  on  flies  thus  used  ;  but  in  relation  to  trout  of  mature 
instinct  the  method  is  against  the  suggestions  of  Nature.  As 
Mr.  W.  C.  Stewart  wrote  many  years  ago,  a  fly  that  could  swim 
across  a  heavy  current,  instead  of  being  carried  straight  down  the 
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rapids,  must  seem  to  be  a  monster  gifted  with  the  strength  of  an 
elephant,  not  an  insect  to  be  lightly  tampered  with  even  by  the 
rashest  trout.  In  examining  the  dry-fly  doctrine  I  did  not^think 
it  needful  to  mention  that  such  a  mode  of  fishing  as  the  “  Practical 
Angler  ”  ridiculed  was  not  the  basis  of  the  alternative  doctrine 
which  I  had  in  mind.  Between  dry-fly  and  wet-fly  fishing  there  is 
no  such  wide  difference  as  that  which  is  assumed  by  the  reviewers 
whom  I  have  cited.  Indeed,  in  going  to  fish  on  an  ordinary  water, 
I  should,  in  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  agility  enabled  me,  act 
precisely  as  a  dry-fly  angler  would.  I  should  move  upstream, 
keeping  behind  the  trout,  and  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their  range 
of  sight ;  if  the  dry-fly  man  and  I  were  agreed  as  to  seasonable 
insects,  I  should  use  lures  e.xactly  the  same  in  patterns  and  in  tex¬ 
tures  as  his  own  ;  I  should  cast  over  rising  fish,  and  over  any  place 
in  which  one  might  be  on  the  watch  ;  and  certainly  I  should  not 
allow'  the  lures  to  dip  so  far  that  I  could  not  see  a  rise  at  one  of  them. 
What  then  is  the  difference  between  the  dry-fly  man  and  me  ?  ’ 

So  it  appears,  as  we  have  pointed  out  throughout,  that  the 
real  difference  is  between  upstream  and  downstream,  and  not 
between  wet-  and  dry-fly.  And  when  writers  like  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy  seriously  tell  us  ‘  that  wet-fly  fishing  on  a  dry- 
fly  stream  is  often  forbidden,  and  always  regarded  as  somewhat 
akin  to  poaching,’  it  is  obvious  that  he  means  raking  the  water 
with  sunk-flies  worked  against  the  stream.  So,  also,  when  Mr. 
Buxton  discusses  the  pleasures  of  wet-fly  and  dry-fly,  and 
declares  that  he  would  rather  catch  one  fish  on  a  dry-fly  than  a 
dozen  on  a  wet-fly  ;  or  that  he  would  rather  try  for  a  rising  fish, 
even  if  he  does  not  catch  him,  than  catch  a  fish  whose  presence  is 
first  announced  by  a  tug  at  the  fly,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  comparing 
up-  and  downstream  casting,  and  not  floating  and  sunken  flies. 

Let  us  then  assume  that  every  angler  who  is  skilled  enough, 
who  places  size  of  fish  killed  above  numbers,  and  who  is  fishing 
in  water  not  too  rough  and  rapid,  will  throw  upstream  like 
Mr.  Hodgson.  What  are  the  respective  merits  of  wet-  and  dry- 
fly  in  such  a  case  ?  It  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  weather 
and  upon  what  the  trout  are  doing. 

The  first  concern  of  every  fisherman  is  the  weather.  The 
first  matter  that  occupies  his  attention  by  the  riverside  is  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  wind.  The  next  question  that  he 
asks  himself  is :  ‘  What  are  the  fish  doing  ?  ’  Now  trout  on 
an  ordinary  chalk-stream  may  lie  like  stones  at  the  bottom,  or, 
if  they  are  stirring,  they  may  be  doing  a  variety  of  thinp. 
They  may  be  ‘  rising,’  *  bulging,’  ‘  tailing,’  ‘  smutting,’  ‘  min- 
‘  nowing,’  or,  as  an  old  Irish  poaching  fi.sherman  who  recognised 
no  close-time  said,  they  may  be  ‘  spawning.’  When  they  are 
‘  rising,’  which  means  taking  (from  the  surface  of  the  water) 
floating  insects,  for  the  most  part  Ephemeridce,  the  dry-fly 
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angler  has  his  chance.  This  generally  comes  at  same  time 
during  the  day,  frequently  in  the  forenoon  or  between  twelve 
and  two  ;  sometimes  not  imtil  the  disk  of  the  setting  sun  touches 
the  horizon.  It  may  be  a  very  short  opportunity,  but  the  dry- 
fly  purist,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  books,  is  content  to  remain 
idle  and  observant  until  the  moment  arrives.  Trout  are  said  to 
be  ‘  bulging  ’  when  they  are  taking  the  hatching  insects  under 
water  as  they  cast  off  the  shucks,  or  pupal  envelopes,  and  rise 
to  the  surface.  Then  the  wet-fly  fisherman  has  his  chance, 
casting  of  course  upstream  to  the  feeding  fish,  and  if  he  succeeds 
he  may  be  proud,  for  there  is,  to  our  mind,  no  more  difficult 
fishing.  When  trout  are  ‘  tailing,’  they  break  the  surface 
with  their  caudal  fin  as  they  grub  with  their  noses  for  water- 
shrimps  and  similar  food.  Here  again  the  skilful  fisher  with  a  sunk- 
fly  may  be  congratulated  if  he  can  catch  them.  The  beginner  is 
often  deluded  into  wasting  his  time  and  offering  the  ‘  tailing  ’ 
fish  a  floating  fly  at  the  wrong  end  of  its  body.  ‘  Smutting  ’ 
fish  are  taking  little  black,  almost  invisible  dipterous  insects 
from  the  surface,  and  the  dry-fly  again  comes  in.  Trout  chasing 
minnows  often  make  a  great  commotion  on  the  gravelly  shallows. 
Sometimes  they  will  come  open-mouthed  like  sharks  at  any  big 
sunken  fly  dragged  across  their  line  of  vision,  and  when  caught 
vomit  the  undigested  minnows.  But  is  this  fly-fishing  ?  We 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  trout  did  not  take  the  lure  for  a 
minnow. 

There  is  one  great  distinction  between  dry-fly  fishing  and 
wet-fly  fishing  in  the  old  style  downstream.  In  the  former  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trout  takes  our  artificial  fly  for 
one  of  the  natural  insects  which  we  can  see  him  feeding  on.  It 
does  not  follow  that  we  need  offer  the  same  species  as  he  happens 
then  to  be  rising  at.  A  change  may  be  welcome,  and  a  fish 
which  has  been  taking  duns  will  sometimes  rise  voraciously 
at  some  chance  or  fancy  fly.  But  when  a  feeding  fish  fails  to 
rise  at  our  fly  and  goes  on  feeding,  undoubtedly  we  must  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  is  taking  and  suit  his  taste.  In  ordinary  wet-fly 
fishing  we  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  for  we  see  neither  the  trout 
nor  what  they  are  feeding  on.  We  try  one  pattern  after  another 
until  we  find  what  best  suits  the  fish.  It  may  well  be  that  our 
large  sunk  ‘  flies  ’  are  taken  for  crustaceans  or  the  larvae  of 
water  insects. 

The  small  flies  dressed  on  eyed  hooks  which  are  used  by  modern 
^•fly  anglers  are  the  most  perfect  imitations  of  the  natural 
insects  that  can  be  seen.  The  tendency  among  dry-fly  fisher¬ 
men  has  always  been  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  fly  on 
the  water  which  they  see  the  fish  taking,  whilst  some  of  the  old 
school  have  been  content  with  certain  standard  patterns,  which 
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sometimes  resemble  no  living  insect,  but  which  experience 
proves  generally  catch  fish.  There  is  among  dry-fly  fishermen, 
as  we  are  credibly  informed,  an  extreme  school  who  are  believers 
in  what  is  called  the  exact  shade  theory.  The  Ephemerida  for 
some  unexplained  reason  vary  somewhat  in  colour  when  they 
emerge  from  the  pupal  state ;  the  same  species  of  insect 
apparently  assumes  a  lighter  or  a  darker  shade.  There  are  days 
when  we  have  a  hatch  of  dark  olive  duns,  and  days  when  hght 
olive  duns  appear.  Those  who  support  the  theory  above  referred 
to  believe  that  the  greatest  success  among  the  trout  will  be 
secured  by  him  who  can  most  exactly  match  the  shade  of  the 
fly  on  the  water.  With  this  object  they  carry  magnifying 
glasses  to  examine  the  natural  insect,  and  a  paint-box  to  colour 
the  artificial  fly. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  believe  that  fish  are 
colour-blind.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  who  doubted  the  capacity 
of  fish  to  distinguish  difference  in  the  colour  of  objects  presented 
to  their  view,  tried  the  effect  of  scarlet  and  blue  mayflies  on  the 
Gade  and  the  Beane  in  Hertfordshire.*  With  these  he  caught 
trout,  and  no  doubt,  as  he  said,  could  have  caught  more.  But 
the  experiment  is  hardly  conclusive.  Two  days  in  the  mayfly 
season  are  not  enough  to  estabhsh  even  partial  colour-blindness ; 
and  Mr.  Buxton,  who  happened  to  fish  one  of  the  same  bits  of 
water  on  the  following  day,  declares  that  the  fish  were  for  the 
time  being  simply  silly,  and  had  lost  all  discrimination.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  size  and  shape  in  a  floating 
fly  which  passes  over  the  trout’s  head  must  be  more  important 
than  colour.  Whether  fish  are  colour-blind  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  They  certainly  seem  to  be  deaf. 
Though  they  possess  olfactory  pits,  which  look  like  nostrils,  but 
do  not  communicate  with  the  pharynx,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  have  a  sense  of  smell.  Their  sight  is  keen,  and  this  the 
angler  has  to  reckon  with  ;  for  these  reasons  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  fisherman  will  increase  his  chance  of  deluding 
the  trout  by  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible  the  natural  insect. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  natural  insect  looks  like  to  the  trout : 
so  all  we  can  do  is  to  make  a  good  copy  from  our  point  of  view. 
This  does  not  involve  carrying  a  paint  box  or  numberless 
patterns  of  different  shades. 

It  is  evident  that  a  fly  which  is  to  be  used  floating  high  and 
dry  on  the  water  must  be  more  skilfully  tied  if  it  is  to  deceive 
the  trout  than  one  which  is  fished  wet  and  sodden,  or  dragged 
sharply  before  the  fish’s  nose.  On  chalk-streams  a  trout  will 
often  come  up  and  inspect  a  floating  fly,  follow  it  some  yards 


*  See  ‘  The  Field,’  June  19,  1897, 
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downstream,  and  after  a  critical  examination  make  up  his 
mind  to  open  his  mouth  or  return  to  his  place  and  wait  for  some¬ 
thing  more  tempting  to  pass  over.  These  are  the  supremely 
exciting  moments  of  dry-fly  fishing,  when  the  angler,  crouching 
behind  the  sedges,  trembles  in  every  limb  and  feels  his  heart 
beat  against  his  ribs  as  he  waits,  expectant  and  ready  to  strike. 
Enormous  progress  has  been  made  in  the  beautiful  art  of  tying 
trout  flies,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  plates  in  Ronald’s 
‘  Fly-fisher’s  Entomology  ’  with  those  in  Mr.  Halford’s  book.* 
It  is  probable  also  that  Will  Wimble  ‘  who  makes  a  mayfly  to  a 
‘  miracle  and  furnishes  the  whole  coimtry  with  angle  rods,’  would 
be  vastly  astonished  with  the  modern  products  of  the  fishing- 
tackle  industry.!  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  this  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing  a  passage  from  Mr.  Shaw’s  book  on 
this  point.  ‘  It  is  a  pleasure  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers 
‘  to  the  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  the  articles  I  mention  are 
‘English-made,  and  to  think  that  in  my  favourite  sport  we 
are  almost  entirely  independent  of  foreign  manufactured  goods.’ 
This  is,  indeed,  good  news  for  anglers ;  and  the  pleasures  of 
fishing  will  be  enormously  increased  for  fishermen  who  are  also 
Tariff  Reformers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  question  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  patterns  with  which  the  modem  chalk-stream 
angler  must  provide  himself.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  led  to 
endless  discussions.  Izaak  Walton  mentioned  twelve  ‘  kinds 
‘of  artificial  flies  to  angle  with  upon  the  top  of  the  water.’ 
Charles  Cotton  began  adding  to  the  list,  and  every  subsequent 
authority  did  likewise,  until  by  the  middle  of  last  century  the 
unfortunate  angler  did  not  think  his  outfit  complete  unless  he 
had  about  a  hundred  different  patterns.  ‘  Ephemera  ’  in  1847 
described  ninety-two  varieties  of  artificial  flies  as  essential. 
This  was  of  course  in  the  days  of  downstream  wet-fly  fishing, 
when  three,  four,  or  even  more  flies  were  used  on  the  same  cast. 
Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodgson,  representing  the  old  school,  gives  us  coloured 
plates  of  patterns  too  numerous  to  count.  But  among  dry-fly 
fishermen  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the  varieties.  Mr. 
Halford,  though  he  gives  a  hundred  patterns,  does  not  for  a 
moment  pretend  that  anyone  need  squander  his  fortrme  in 
laying  in  such  a  stock.  He  probably  would  not  consider  more 
than  a  dozen  absolutely  essential.  Mr.  Dewar  thinks  eleven, 
mcluding  mayfly  and  spent-gnat,  enough.  Lord  Granby  gives 

*  The  first  edition  of  Ronald’s  book  appeared  in  1836  and  the 
tenth  in  1901. 

t  ‘  The  Spectator,’  No.  108. 
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a  list  of  twelve  flies,  excluding  the  mayfly.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
puts  his  faith  on  four  patterns  for  ordinary  days  on  a  chalk* 
stream,  namely,  the  olive  quill,  the  iron  blue,  the  red  quill,  and 
the  black  spider.  To  these  he  would  add  the  mayfly  and  the 
sedge  fly  in  their  season.  Mr.  Buxton  adds  a  few  patterns  to 
this,  including,  for  Hertfordshire  streams,  the  alder.  He  truly 
says  that,  in  the  experience  of  most  dry-fly  fishermen,  the 
necessary  variations  are  small,  that  day  after  day  but  one  pattern 
has  been  used,  and  during  the  whole  season  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  different  flies  have  been  tried. 

We  are,  however,  convinced  that  dexterity  in  casting  is  of 
vastly  greater  importance  than  correctness  in  choosing  the 
artificial  fly.  Accuracy  in  delivering  the  first  cast,  as  Mr. 
Halford  says  with  truth,  is  more  important  in  the  case  of  a  shy 
trout  than  anything  else.  Always  remember,  says  Mr.  Buxton, 
that  your  artificial  fly  is  competing  with  the  real  article.  Mr. 
Shaw  is  convinced  that  the  greatest  success  will  attend  the  man 
who  can  with  certainty  cast  the  lightest  and  most  accurate  fly. 

To  this  we  are  tempted  to  add  a  few  more  maxims  for  dry-fly 
fishermen.  Firstly,  never  be  in  a  hurry,  and  do  not  cast  too 
often.  It  is  much  better  to  wait  an  opportunity,  when  the  trout 
is  likely  to  take  your  fly,  than  to  make  repeated  casts  when  his 
attention  is  distracted  by  the  natural  flies.  Secondly,  keep  your¬ 
self  and  your  rod  out  of  sight,  which  is  not  very  difiicult  if 
you  approach  your  trout  from  behind,  and  do  not  think  it  un¬ 
dignified  to  stoop  and  take  covert  behind  the  sedges.  Thirdly, 
fish  with  as  short  a  line  as  you  find  convenient,  and  never  use 
smaller  hooks  or  finer  gut  casts  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Sometimes  one  can  stalk  a  fish  so  successfully  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  cast  so  short  a  line  accurately ;  it  is  much  better 
to  scare  a  few  fish  than  to  use  such  fine  gut  that  you  get 
broken  as  soon  as  your  fly  is  taken.  Fourthly,  do  not  out  of 
laziness  go  on  fishing  with  a  sodden  old  fly,  nor  with  a 
pattern  which  is  evidently  unattractive  to  the  trout,  and  do 
not  refrain  from  testing  your  'cast  with  a  good  pull,  for  fear 
lest  you  should  discover  it  to  be  rotten.  Fifthly,  when  you 
have  made  a  bad  cast  let  the  fly  float  well  past  or  below  the 
trout  before  you  pick  your  line  off  the  water  and  try  again. 
There  is  an  old  maxim  that  he  who  keeps  his  fly  longest  in  the 
water  will  catch  most  trout.  This  may  be  true  of  the  wet-fly 
in  a  rapid  stream  or  on  a  loch  ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  dry-fly 
fishing  where  luck  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  skill  brings  the 
greatest  reward.  Lastly,  it  is  a  great  thing  not  to  waste  time 
over  small  trout  because  they  happen  to  be  rising  in  an  easy 
place.  The  first  thing  to  determine  before  trying  for  a  fish  is 
whether  he  is  worth  catching.  At  the  end  of  the  day  a  brace  of 
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good  big  trout  killed  will  give  a  much  greater  feeling  of  satisfaction 
than  any  number  of  small  ones  caught  and  put  back  into  the 
river. 

In  fishing,  when  dusk  is  coming  on,  and  the  excitement  of  a 
mad  evening  rise  makes  us  distracted,  or  the  desire  of  securing 
another  trout  before  the  day  ends  induces  us  to  hurry,  it  not 
unfrequently  chances  that  we  crack  off  the  fly  and  go  on  casting 
without  discovering  it.  It  then  happens  that  our  angling 
companion  a  little  way  off  is  getting  one  fish  after  another  whilst 
we  are  in  despair  at  our  want  of  success.  It  is,  indeed,  a  repetition 
of  what  regularly  happened  in  the  days  of  the  Georges,  when 
the  fish  in  Virginia  Water  showed  a  wonderful  preference  for  the 
royal  hooks.  The  mystery  was  explained  when  it  became 
known  that  the  hooks  of  all  the  rest  of  the  courtly  party  were 
unbaited.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  the  beginner 
that  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  go  on  fishing  when  the  fly  is 
cracked  off.  An  old  writer  recommends,  when  it  gets  too  dark 
to  see,  that  we  should  quickly  draw  the  line  through  our  fingers  at 
frequent  intervals.  Unless  the  fisherman  wears  gloves  he  will 
immediately  make  sure  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  hook. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  say  something  on  landing  and  losing 
fish.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  has  left  the  following  among 
some  maxims  which  he  composed  for  anglers. 

‘  XXXV. — Lastly,  when  you  have  got  hold  of  a  good  fish  which 
is  not  very  tractable,  if  you  are  married,  gentle  reader,  think  of 
your  wife,  who,  like  the  fish,  is  united  to  you  by  very  tender  ties, 
which  can  only  end  with  her  death  or  her  going  into  weeds.  If  you 
are  single,  the  loss  of  the  fish,  when  you  thought  the  prize  your 
own,  may  remind  you  of  some  more  serious  disappointment.’* 

The  reader  who  is  not  a  fisherman  will  probably  think  there 
is  some  exaggeration  here.  But  the  pang  of  losing  a  really 
big  trout,  perhaps  the  only  fish  hooked  after  toiling  all  day, 
perhaps  the  prize  of  a  lifetime,  is  so  great  that  hardly  any  words 
can  describe  it.  There  is  a  sensation  of  despair,  when  we  perceive 
we  have  lost  touch  with  our  fish  and  the  fly  comes  back,  that 
makes  us  feel  us  though  we  must  burst  into  tears.  We  feel  that 
some  evil  demon  is  mocking  us,  and  that  everything  in  this 
world  after  all  is  vanity.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  an  excellent 
passage  on  playing  and  landing  trout : 

‘  The  chief  point  is  to  keep  below  the  fish  and  fight  always  with 
the  stream  on  your  side.  After  the  first  few  moments  you  should 
be  able  with  skill  and  care  first  to  guide  and  then  control  any  trout 
up  to  three  pounds  weight  if  you  work  steadily  downstream  with 
it.  There  is  no  need  for  hurry,  for  time  is  then  on  the  angler’s 

*  Richard  Penn,  F.R.S.,  ‘  Maxims  and  Hints  for  Anglers,’  1839 
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side,  but  there  comes  a  point  at  which  the  landing-net  should  b« 
got  ready  for  possible  chances.  A  moment  of  apparent  exhaustion 
generally  seizes  a  trout  before  it  is  really  exhausted,  and  if  this 
happens  when  the  fish  is  within  reach  it  is  well  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  landing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  actual  moment  of  gettmg 
the  net  off  the  strap  the  angler  may  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  he  should  not  expose  himself  to  this  risk  till  he  is  pretty  sure 
that  the  trout  is  no  longer  capable  of  anything  very  sudden  or 
violent.  With  a  very  large  fish,  the  thought  of  losing  which  is 
really  dreadful,  I  always  have  a  secret  fear  of  getting  the  net  ready 
too  soon,  lest  the  act  should  be  noticed  by  some  unseen  influence 
and  treated  as  a  sign  of  that  pride  which  deserves  a  fall.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  net  a  good  fish  till  it  has  turned  on  its 
side  and  ceased  to  struggle  or  splash,  and  till  the  net  is  right  under  it.’ 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  not  one  keeper  in  a  hundred  can  be 
trusted  with  a  landing  net,  except  at  the  cost  of  most  fearful 
emotions  to  the  fisherman.  The  larger  the  trout  the  more 
rash  and  reckless  does  the  angler’s  attendant  become.  He  makes 
wild  scoops  at  the  fighting  fish  ;  to  knock  the  fly  from  its  mouth  is 
not  uncommon ;  and  when  the  fish  is  safe  upon  the  bank  the 
angler  may  well  murmur  thanks  to  the  gods  and  vow  that  he  will 
never  again  let  another  man  use  the  landing  net  if  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it. 

The  outfit  of  the  modern  angler  varies  according  to  his  taste. 
A  stiff  rod  not  longer  than  ten  feet  is  needed  for  dry-fly  fishing. 
Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  too  stiff.  The  line  should  be  greas^ 
to  make  it  float,  and  may  be  heavier  than  the  ordinary  trout 
line.  The  gut  cast  should  be  tapered,  and  as  stout  as  the  trout 
will  stand.  There  are  difficulties  enough  without  adding  to 
them  by  using  a  finer  cast  than  is  necessary.  The  little  paraflSn 
bottle  tied  to  the  button-hole  has  now  become  the  badge  of  the 
dry-fly  fraternity.  To  the  dry-fly  purist  a  trout  killed  upon  a 
paraffined  fly  dies  in  all  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Mr.  Hodgson 
would  naturally  gibe  at  paraffin.  Mr.  Halford,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  spread  the  discovery,  swears  by  it.  Mr.  Buxton  has 
little  to  say.  Lord  Granby  calls  the  oiling  ‘  a  ceremony  ’  which 
has  to  be  observed.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  we  have  always  been 
pleased  to  think,  sets  his  face  against  the  paraffin  bottle.  His 
innate  conservatism  has  prevented  him  from  taking  to  it.  He 
does  not  think  trout  mind  the  oil,  but  he  does  not  believe  that 
he  would  land  more  trout  by  using  it.  ‘  Well-made  dry-flies  used 
‘  to  float  very  well  before  paraflfln  was  adopted  ;  they  do  so  still ; 
‘  and  I  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  odious  little  bottle  and  oil 
amongst  my  fishing  tackle.’  On  the  other  hand,  any  grease 
which  makes  the  line  float  is  a  real  blessing.  There  is  a  belief, 
fostered  no  doubt  by  the  vendors  of  this  preparation  in  expensive 
pots,  that  nothing  is  more  effective  than  fat  from  the  kidneys 
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of  red-deer.  Mutton-fat  is  just  as  good,  and  nothing  is  more 
convenient  than  a  tube  of  lanoline,  used  in  nurseries  as  an 
emollient  for  the  chapped  faces  of  infants. 

There  have  always  been  anglers  who  delight  in  carrying  about 
new  tackle  and  useless  paraphernalia  of  endless  variety.  To 
these  some  of  the  articles  recommended  by  Mr.  Shaw  may  be 
welcome  :  field-glasses  to  discover  what  fly  the  trout  is  feeding  on  ; 

‘  the  fly  fisherman’s  fly-catching  net,’  costing  30s.,  and  folding  up 
to  go  in  the  creel,  used  for  securing,  examining,  and  matching  the 
fly  on  the  water ;  a  portable  electric  light  for  evening  fishing, 

‘  can  be  suspended  round  the  neck,  lies  flat  on  the  breast,  and, 
‘when  turned  on  by  means  of  a  switch,  sheds  a  bright  and 
constant  beam  of  light  full  on  the  hands,  etc.’ ;  a  watchmaker’s 
eye-glass  for  scrutinising  the  gut  and  deciding  whether  it  is 
sound ;  a  file  for  sharpening  hooks !  There  will  always  be 
anglers  who  like  to  carry  the  special  patented  ‘  fisherman’s  knife,’ 
with  a  dozen  different  tools,  and  others  who  unpick  knots  with 
their  nails,  disengage  the  fly  with  their  finger  and  thumb,  bite 
ofi  ends  of  gut  with  their  teeth,  and  kill  a  fish  by  tapping  its  head 
against  the  toe  of  their  boot.  It  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  taste, 
as  to  which  each  one  must  please  himself.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  the  man  with  most  tackle  does  not  always  catch  most  fish. 
Neither  does  the  man  who  can  throw  the  longest  and  straightest 
line,  whose  action  is  graceful  and  pleasing,  always  prove  most 
successful.  Some  men  are  fine  fishermen  and  others  are  fish- 
catchers.  The  truth  is  that  angling  is  both  an  art  and  a  science  ; 
skill  and  knowledge  both  help,  and  the  fisherman  may  possess 
them  in  various  proportions.  The  fish-catcher  uses  his  experience 
and  has  an  instinctive  insight  into  the  trout’s  mind  which  enables 
him  to  delude  the  fish.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  fishing  that 
almost  each  day  by  the  river  we  learn  something  new.  There  is 
no  limit  either  to  the  possible  improvement  in  our  skill.  In  dry- 
fly  fishing,  where  the  angler  is  bent  on  capturing  a  particular 
trout  under  peculiarly  difficult  conditions,  the  element  of  sport  is 
present  in  its  noblest  form.  The  man  matches  his  art  or  skill 
against  the  natural  cuiming  of  a  timid  fish.  The  poets  disagree 
about  angling.  Byron,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  denounced  it  as  a  ‘  solitary  vice.’  Wordsworth  called  it 
‘  the  blameless  sport.’  For  our  own  part  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  can  be  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  find  oneself  on  a  May 
morning  in  the  sweet  water-meadows  through  which  a  gentle 
chalk-stream  flows ;  to  feel  that  the  whole  day  is  yet  before 
one;  to  kneel,  rod  in  hand,  and  unperceived,  behind  a  rising 
trout. 


‘  And  lightly  on  the  dimpling  eddy  fling 
The  hypocritic  fly’s  unruffled  wing.’ 
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Art.  VI.-DANTE  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
FROM  CHAUCER  TO  CARY. 

1.  The  Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  In  6  vols.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 

Press,  1894. 

2.  The  Commedia  and  Canzoniere  of  Dante  Alighieri.  With 

Translation,  Notes,  Essays,  &c.  By  Dean  Plumptre. 

In  2  vols.  London  :  Wm.  Isbister,  1886-7. 

3.  The  Vision  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.  F. 

Cary.  Fourth  Edition.  London  :  W.  Smith,  1844. 

HETHER  Dante  ever  visited  England  in  propria  persona,  as 
Boccaccio  and  Giovanni  da  Serravalle,  and,  in  our  own 
days,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dean  Plumptre,  would  have  us  believe, 
is  likely  to  remain  an  open  question  ;  but  that  the  fame  of  the 
Italian  poet  reached  these  shores  at  an  early  date  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove. 

The  name  of  Dante  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  English  htera- 
ture  in  the  first  book  of  Chaucer’s  ‘  House  of  Fame,’  which  was 
written  some  sixty  years  after  Dante’s  death,  probably  in  1384. 
But  this  is  not  the  earliest  indication  of  Chaucer’s  acquaintance 
with  Dante.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  none  of  the 
poems  of  Chaucer  in  which  references  to,  or  quotations  from, 
Dante  occur  is  likely  to  have  been  written  before  the  date  of  his 
first  journey  to  Italy ;  that  is,  before  the  year  1373.  Some 
Chaucerian  scholars  hold  that  his  acquaintance  with  Italian 
literature  dates  only  from  his  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1378-9, 
and  that  any  reference  to  Dante  in  poems  avowedly  written 
earlier  than  this  period  are  later  additions.  That  this  was  the 
case  with  the  ‘  Invocacio  ad  Mariam  ’  in  the  ‘  Second  Nun’* 
‘  Tale  ’  (which  is,  in  fact,  a  more  or  less  youthful  poem,  the  ‘  Lyf 
‘  of  Seynt  Cecile  ’ — composed  probably  in  1373,  and  afterward* 
embodied  in  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’)  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt.  But  there  are  several  indications  that  Chaucer  wa* 
already  to  some  extent  familiar  with  Italian  some  years  before 
his  second  journey  to  Italy.  For  example,  in  the  ‘  Comple3mt 
‘  to  his  Lady,’  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  1373  or  1374,  and  which  consists  of  a  series  of  metrical  experi¬ 
ments,  are  inserted  two  fragments  in  terza  rima — the  earliest 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  metre  in  the  English  language. 
Whether  Chaucer  adopted  it  from  Dante,  as  seems  most  prob¬ 
able,  or  from  Petrarch  (whose  ‘  Trionfi  ’  are  written  in  terza  rima) 
or  from  Boccaccio  (who  used  it  in  his  ‘  Amorosa  Visione  ’),  it  is 
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impossible  to  say,  but  that  he  took  it  from  one  of  the  three  is 
certoin,  and  it  is  consequently  equally  certain  (if  the  date 
assigned  to  the  ‘  Compleynt  ’  be  correct)  that  he  must  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  Italian  literature  when  he  returned  from  his 
first  visit  to  Italy  in  1372-3.  Again,  in  his  ‘  Anelida  and 
‘  Arcite,’  which  is  assigned  to  about  the  same  period  as  the  ‘  Com- 
‘pleynt  to  his  Lady,’  there  are  passages  which  appear  to  be 
reminiscent  of  Dante — one  phrase  especially,  ‘  the  poynt  of 
‘  remembrance  ’  (1.  211),  being  an  exact  echo  of  a  phrase  of  Dante, 

‘  la  puntura  della  rimembranza  ’  (‘  Purg.’  xii.  20).*  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  view  that  Chaucer’s  so-called  ‘  Italian 
‘  period  ’  dates  from  his  first  Italian  journey,  that  is,  from  the 
year  1373,  seems  the  more  reasonable  one,  though  no  doubt 
it  was  not  until  after  the  second  visit  that  he  was  influenced  by 
Italian  literature  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

At  whatever  period  Chaucer  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
‘Divina  Commedia,’  it  is  evident  that  the  acquaintance  once 
made  he  soon  familiarised  himself  with  all  three  divisions  of  the 
poem.  Dante  is  mentioned  by  name,  each  time  in  connexion 
with  the  ‘  Commedia,’  six  times  in  Chaucer’s  works,  the  first 
mention  occurring,  as  already  stated,  in  the  ‘  House  of  Fame  ’ 
(1384).  The  earliest  undoubted  imitation  of  Dante  occurs  in 
‘Troilus  and  Cressida,’  which  was  written  probably  between 
1380  and  1382.  In  later  works  we  find  passages,  sometimes  of 
considerable  length,  representing  in  all  more  than  thirty  terzine 
of  the  poem,  translated  direct  from  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia.’ 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at  the  time  Chaucer  was 
engaged  upon  these  works  he  was  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
‘  Commedia  ’  of  his  own,  acquired  perhaps  during  his  travels 
in  Italy  in  1378-9 — the  first  copy,  we  may  pretty  safely  assume, 
to  find  its  way  into  England.  In  the  ‘  House  of  Fame  ’  the 
influence  of  ‘  the  grete  poete  of  Itaille  ’  is  plainly  perceptible 
throughout ;  in  fact,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  poem 
was  written  while  Chaucer  was  fresh  from  a  reading  of  the 
‘Divina  Commedia.’  But  it  is  easy  to  overrate  the  extent  to 
which  Chaucer  was  indebted  to  Dante  in  this  poem.  I  Many 
of  the  alleged  imitations  are  among  the  commonplaces  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  are  just  as  original  in  Chaucer  as  they  are  in  Dante. 

•  Cf.  also  the  invocation  (11.  15-20)  with  Par.  xxiii.  56 ;  and 
Par.  i.  16,  36 ;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  these  are  mere 
coincidences. 

t  See,  for  instance,  the  article  by  A.  Rambeau,  ‘  Chaucer’s  “  House 
of  Fame”  in  seinera  Verhaltniss  zu  Dante’s  “Divina  Commedia,”’ 
in  ‘  Englische  Studien  ’  (1880),  vol.  iii.  pp.  209  ff. 
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It  is  consequently  by  no  means  so  certain  as  Professor  Skeat, 
for  instance,  supposes,  that  this  poem  furnishes  the  explanation 
of  Lydgate’s  statement  that  Chaucer  wrote  ‘  Daunt  in  English.’ 

To  Chaucer’s  contemporary  and  friend,  Gower,  Dante  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  name.  He  is  mentioned  once  in 
the  thirty  thousand  lines  of  the  ‘  Confessio  Am&ntis  ’  {c.  1390)  as 
‘  Dante  the  poete  ’ ;  not,  however,  in  connexion  with  the 
‘  Divina  Commedia,’  or  any  other  of  his  works,  but  merely  as 
the  subject  of  an  anecdote  about  flatterers,  in  a  passage  *  which 
was  omitted  by  Gower  from  the  latest  recension  of  his  poem. 
There  are  besides  two  passages,  one  in  the  ‘  Confessio  Amantis  ’  f 
which  is  repeated  in  the  ‘  Mirour  de  I’Omme,’  J  and  one  in  the 
‘  Vox  Clamantis,’  §  which  may  possibly  be  remini.scence8  of 
Dante.  But  this  is  very  doubtful.  Lydgate,  who  was  Chaucer’s 
junior  by  about  thirty  years,  several  times  mentions  Dante  in 
his  most  important  work,  the  ‘  Falls  of  Princes,’  which  was 
written  probably  between  1430  and  1438 ;  and  on  one  occasion 
(in  the  prologue  to  the  fourth  book)  he  refers  to  the  ‘  thre 
‘  bokes  ’  of  the  ‘  Commedia,’  which 

‘  the  great  wonders  tell 
Of  hevyn  above,  of  purgatorie  and  of  hell.’ 

But  though  in  an  early  account  Lydgate  is  credited  with  having 
studied  at  the  University  of  Padua,  and  with  having  read  ‘  Dante 
‘  the  Italian,’  there  seems  hardly  a  doubt  that  he  had  little,  if 
any,  knowledge  of  Italian,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  Dante 
was  not  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Gower. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  occurred  an  im¬ 
portant  incident  in  the  annals  of  Dante  literature  with  which 
two  distinguished  Englishmen  were  intimately  connected. 
While  attending  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414-18),  Giovanni 
da  Serravalle,  Bishop  of  Fermo,  at  the  instance  of  his  two  English 
colleagues,  Nicholas  Bubwith,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  undertook  and  completed 
(1416-17)  a  Latin  translation  in  prose  of  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia,’ 
together  with  a  Latin  commentary.  In  this  commentary 
Serravalle,  who  had  himself  visited  England,]  |  makes  the  inter- 

♦  Book  yii.  11.  2329-37. 

t  Book  ii.  11.  3095-7,  with  which  compare  Inf.  xiii.  64-6. 

X  LI.  3831-4. 

’  §  Book  ii.  1).  67-8,  with  which  compare  Inf.  v.  121-3. 

II  This  we  know  on  his  own  authority.  In  his  comment  on  Inf. 
XX.  126  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  through 
which  he  had  himself  passed  once,  he  says,  on  his  way  back  to  Italy 
from  England  by  sea  ; — ‘  Prope  Sibiliam,  forte  per  centum  leucss, 
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esting  but  not  otherwise  authenticated  'statement  (already 
alluded  to)  that  Dante  came  to  this  country  and  was  a  student 
at  Oxford.  What  was  no  doubt  a  copy  of  this  commentary  was 
presented  to  the  library  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1443  by 
Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  together  mth  a  copy  of  the 
Italian  text  of  the  ‘  Commedia.’  A  copy  of  Serravalle’s  com¬ 
mentary,  doubtless  the  same,  was  seen  and  described  a  hundred 
years  later  at  Oxford  by  John  Leland,  the  antiquary,  who  also 
records  that  he  saw  a  Latin  translation  of  Dante  in  the  Cathedral 
Library  at  Wells.  As  this  library  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Bishop  Bubwith  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  a  copy 
of  Serravalle’s  translation,  which  Bubwith  had  himself  presented. 
These  facts,  together  with  Serravalle’s  statement  as  to  Dante’s 
having  studied  at  Oxford  (whether  or  not  it  was  made  to  gratify 
the  two  English  bishops,  one  of  whom,  Hallam,  had  been  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University),  are  significant  of  the  interest  aroused 
by  Dante  among  men  of  learning  in  England  at  that  period. 

But  this  interest  was  not  destined  to  be  enduring.  With  the 
decline  of  letters  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  name  of  Dante  disappears  from  English 
literature  for  more  than  seventy  years.  The  next  mention  of  it 
does  not  occur  until  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  prologue  to  Barclay’s  ‘  Shyp  of  Folys,’  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  from  Locher’s  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Brant’s  ‘  Nar- 
‘renschiff.’  Barclay’s  reference  to  Dante,  however,  was  not 
original,  it  being  merely  a  reproduction  of  a  remark  made  by 
Locher  in  his  Latin  preface.  This  second-hand  reference  of 
Barclay’s  is  characteri.stic  of  a  large  number  of  references  to 
Dante  in  English  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
an  age  of  translation  from  the  Italian ;  and  as  many  of  the  works 
translated  contain  mentions  of  Dante,  Dante’s  name  naturally 
reappears  in  the  English  versions.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  translations,  the  majority  of  which  belong  to  the  second 
half  of  the  century,*  were  Barker’s  ‘  Fearful  Fansies  of  the 
‘Florentine  Couper  ’  (1568),  from  Gelli’s  ‘  Capricci  del  Bottaio,’ 
in  which  the  word  ‘  Dantist  ’  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  English 
literature,  as  well  as  the  earliest  reference  to  Dante’s  ‘  Convivio  ’ ; 
Peterson’s  ‘  Galateo  of  Maister  John  Della  Casa  ’  (1576),  in  which 
occurs  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  Italian  text  of  the  ‘  Commedia  ’ 


est  mons  Giubelcar,  juxta  quern  montem  mare  Oceanum  per  angus 
turn  spatium  septem  leucarum  fluit  et  vadit,  et  ingreditur  man 


turn  spatium  septem  leucarum  fluit  et  vadit,  et  ingreditur  mare 
mediterraneum  ;  et  ego  jam  trail  si  vi  per  illud  angustum  spatium, 
quando  redibam  de  regno  Anglie  ad  partes  Ytalie  per  mare.’ 

*  An  interesting  list  of  these  is  given  in  Dr.  Mary  Augusta  Scott’s 
'  Elizabethan  Translations  from  the  Italian  ’  (1895-9). 
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printed  in  England  ;  Pettie’s  ‘  Civile  Conversation  of  M.  Stephen 
‘  Guazzo  ’  (1581);  T.  K.’s  ‘  Housholder’s  Philosophie  ’  (1588), 
from  Tasso’s  ‘  Padre  di  Famiglia  ’ ;  and  Keper’s  ‘  Courtiers 
‘Academic’  (1598),  from  Romei’s  ‘  Discorsi  Cavallereschi,’ 
which  contains  the  earliest  specimen  of  English  translation 
from  the  ‘  Canzoniere  ’  of  Dante.  In  most  of  these  translations 
Dante’s  name  recurs  repeatedly,  with  or  without  quotations 
from  his  works;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  translators  them¬ 
selves,  as  a  rule,  had  little  if  any  independent  knowledge  of 
Dante. 

How  far  the  English  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
acquainted  with  Dante  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  What  some 
regard  as  unmistakeable  reminiscences  of  the  ‘  Commedia  ’ 
occur  in  the  prologues  of  the  first  and  eleventh  books  of  Gavin 
Douglas’s  translation  of  the  ‘  Aeneid  ’  (1512-13),  and  in  the 
‘  Dreme  ’  (c.  1528)  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  which,  like  the  ‘  In- 
‘  duction  ’  (15G3)  of  Sackville  (whom  Pope  classed  as  a  poet  of 
the  school  of  Dante),  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been 
written  in  imitation  of  the  ‘  Inferno.’  On  the  other  hand, 
Wyatt  and  Surrey,  whom  Puttenham,  in  his  ‘  Art  of  English 
‘Poesy’  (1589),  claims  as  disciples  of  Dante,  almost  certainly 
owed  nothing  to  Dante,  their  models  having  been  Petrarch  and 
Alamanni.  Whether  Spenser,  again,  was  indebted  to  Dante 
is  a  much  debated  question,  which  it  seems  impossible  definitely 
to  decide.  It  is  certain  that  he  nowhere  mentions  nor  even 
alludes  to  Dante.  The  ‘  sad  Florentine  ’  of  sonnet  xiii.  of  the 
‘  Visions  of  Bellay,’  whom  many  have  taken  to  be  Dante,  is 
imdoubtedly  Petrarch.  Spenser’s  expression  is  simply  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Du  Bellay’s  ‘  triste  Florentin,’  and  the  allusion  is 
without  doubt  to  Petrarch’s  canzone,  ‘  Standomi  un  giomo, 
‘  solo,  alia  fenestra,’  which  Spenser  translated  in  his  ‘  Visions  of 
‘  Petrarch.’  In  the  Epistle  of  E.  K.  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  prefixed 
to  the  ‘  Shepheardes  Calender,’  in  which  are  enumerated  the 
writers  ‘  whose  foting  this  Author  everywhere  followeth,’  we 
find  mention  of  ‘  Mantuane,  Petrarque,  Boccace,  Marot,  Sana- 
‘  zarus,  and  divers  other  excellent  both  Italian  and  French 
‘  Poetes,’  but  not  a  word  of  Dante.  In  Spenser’s  own  Letter  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  expounding  the  intention  of  the  ‘  Faerie 
‘  Queene,’  he  states  that  the  poets  he  has  followed  are  Homer, 
Virgil,  Ariosto,  and  Ta.sso.  If  Dante  had  been  one  of  the 
authors  to  whom  Spenser  was  indebted  it  .seems  hardly  likely 
that  liis  name  would  have  been  omitted  from  both  of  these 
Epistles.  Spen.ser,  who  has  been  described  as  ‘  one  of  the  most 
‘  learned  of  English  poets,’  must  have  known  of  Dante ;  but  in 
spite  of  such  emphatic  assertions  as  those  of  Lowell,  for  instance. 
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who  states  that  Spenser  had  ‘  read  Dante’s  works  closely,’  and 
was  ‘  familiar  with  the  “  Divina  Commedia,”  ’  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  an  undoubted  connexion  between  the  two  poets.  Co¬ 
incidences  of  thought  and  expression  not  a  few  are  not  un 
naturally  to  be  discovered  in  two  lengthy  works  which  have  so 
much  in  common  as  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  and  the  ‘  Faerie 
‘  Queene.’  For  instance,  Cary  compares  the  eyes  of  Spenser’s 
Disdain  (VI.  vii.  42)  with  those  of  Dante’s  Charon  (‘  Inf.’  iii. 
109);  Spenser’s  simile  of  the  meeting  of  two  billows  (IV.  i.  42) 
with  the  kindred  simile  in  ‘  Inferno  ’  vii.  22-3 ;  the  backward 
gait  of  Ignaro  (I.  viii.  31)  with  that  of  the  soothsayers  in  ‘  In- 
‘  femo  ’  XX.  13-15  ;  and  Spenser’s  iteration  of  the  word  ‘  new,’ 
‘  So  new  this  new-borne  knight  to  battle  new  did  rise  ’  (I.  xi.  34), 
with  Dante’s  ‘  piante  novelle  Rinnovellate  di  novella  fronda  ’ 
(‘Purg.’  xxxiii.  143-4).  That  there  are  points  of  resemblance, 
sometimes  very  striking  resemblance,  between  some  of  the 
parallel  passages  adduced  by  Cary,  Lowell,  and  others  cannot 
be  denied,  but  that  they  are  more  than  mere  coincidences  remains 
to  be  proved. 

Several  English  writers  of  this  century,  however,  unques¬ 
tionably  had  some  first-hand  acquaintance  with  Dante,  though 
their  knowledge  may  not  have  been  very  extensive.  Among  the 
most  famous  of  these  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  several  times 
refers  to  Dante  in  his  ‘  Apologie  for  Poetrie  ’  (1581).  In  this 
work  occurs  the  first  undoubted  mention  in  English  literature 
of  the  name  of  Dante’s  Beatrice.  At  the  end  of  the  book  Sidney 
conjures  his  readers 

‘  no  more  to  scorne  the  sacred  misteries  of  Poesie  ;  no  more  to  laugh 
at  the  name  of  Poets  ;  but  to  beleeve  with  Aristotle  that  they  were 
the  auncient  Treasurers  of  the  Graecians  Divinity.  Thus  doing,’  he 
concludes,  ‘  your  name  shal  florish  in  the  Printers  shoppes  ;  thus  doing 
you  shall  be  of  kinne  to  many  a  poetical  Preface  ;  thus  doing,  you 
shall  be  most  fayre,  most  ritch,  most  wise,  most  all.  you  shall  dwell 
upon  Superlatives.  Thus  doing,  your  soule  shal  be  placed  with 
Dantes  Beatrix  or  Virgils  Anchises.’ 

A  ‘  Maddame  Beatrice  ’  had  been  mentioned  a  few  years 
earlier  (1577)  in  a  poem  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  but  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  this  lady  with  the  Beatrice  of  Dante,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ‘  Bietris  ’  of  Villon’s  ‘  Ballade  des  Dames  du  Temps  Jadis,’ 
is  somewhat  problematical. 

Other  contemporary  writers  who  show  a  knowledge  of  Dante 
are  William  Thomas,  author  of  a  ‘  Dictionarie  for  the  better 
‘ understandynge  of  Boccace,  Petrarche,  and  Dante’  (1550),  with 
which  is  incorporated  an  Italian  grammar,  the  earliest  attempt 
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of  the  kind  in  English,  and  of  a  ‘  Histone  of  Italie  ’  (1549)^ 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  Dante’s  account  in  the  ‘  Inferno  ’ 
(xx.  55  ff.)  of  the  founding  of  Mantua ;  John  Foxe,  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  who  in  all  probability  saw  through  the  press,  while  a 
refugee  at  Basle,  the  ‘  editio  princeps  ’  of  Dante’s  ‘  De  Monarchia,’ 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  ‘  Purgatorio  ’  and  ‘  Paradise,’ 
he  quotes  in  the  second  edition  (1570)  of  his  famous  ‘  Book  of 
‘  Martyrs  ’;  Sir  John  Harington,  translator  of  ‘  Orlando  Furioso’ 
(1591),  who  refers  to  the  meeting  of  Dante  and  Virgil,  and  to 
Dante’s  description  of  Envy,  and  translates  in  terza  ritna  the 
opening  lines  of  the  ‘  Inferno  ’ ;  and  John  Florio,  author  of  the 
‘  Worlde  of  Wordes  ’  (1598),  an  Italian-English  dictionary, 
which  contains  sundry  references  to  Dante  and  to  the  ‘  Divina 
‘  Commedia,’  among  them  the  statement  (in  the  ‘  Epistle  Dedica- 
‘  torie  ’)  that  ‘  Boccace  is  prettie  hard,  yet  understood :  Petrarche 
‘  harder,  yet  explaned  :  Dante  hardest,  but  commented.  Some 
‘  doubt  if  all  aright.’  A  couple  of  alleged  quotations  from 
Dante  are  introduced  by  Greene  in  his  ‘  Mamillia  ’  (1583)  and 
‘Farewell  to  Follie  ’  (1587).  These  are  not  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  Dante’s  works,  but  the  fact  that  Greene  fathered  them 
on  Dante  is  significant,  as  showing  that  Dante’s  name  had  a 
certain  vogue  among  English  men  of  letters  at  this  time.  The 
author  of  ‘  Tarlton  Newes  out  of  Purgatory  ’  (1590),  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Nash,  knew  Dante’s  ‘  Purgatorio,’  at  any 
rate  by  name.  In  a  discussion  as  to  whether  heaven  and  hell 
are  ‘  contraria  immediata,  so  contrarie  that  there  is  no  meane 
‘  betwixt  them,’  he  makes  one  of  the  speakers  exclaim :  ‘  Yes, 
‘  yes,  there  is  quoddam  tertium,  a  third  place  that  al  our  great- 
‘  grandmothers  have  talkt  of,  that  Dant  hath  so  learnedly  writ 
‘  of,  and  that  is  Purgatorie.’  At  the  Reformation,  curiously 
enough,  Dante  was  claimed  as  a  champion  on  behalf  of  the 
Protestants.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  well- 
known  pas-sages  of  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  Dante  vigorously 
denounces  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and  of  the  Church ;  hence 
he  is  frequently  quoted  by  English  reformers  in  this  and  in  the 
next  century  as  ‘  an  Italian  writer  against  the  Pope.’  In  this 
capacity  he  is  appealed  to  by  Bishop  Jewel  and  John  Foxe, 
among  others.  At  the  close  of  this  century  we  have  the  earliest 
recorded  description  by  an  Englishman  of  Dante’s  tomb  at 
Ravenna,  the  inscriptions  on  which  were  transcribed  in  1594 
by  Fynes  Moryson,  who  afterwards  printed  them,  together  with 
an  English  translation,  in  his  ‘  Itinerary  ’  (1617). 

The  question  as  to  whether  Shakespeare  had  any  knowledge 
of  Dante  has  been  discussed  of  late  years  at  great  length,  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  certain  lack  of  sobriety,  by  sundry 
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Italian  and  Shakespearean  scholars.  Shakespeare’s  works  have 
been  ransacked  for  traces  of  Dante’s  influence,  and  considerable 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  attempting  to  prove  his  indebted¬ 
ness.  Many  parallel  passages  and  so-called  imitations  have 
been  adduced,  as  in  the  case  of  Spen.ser,  but  the  result  is  far  from 
convincing.  Some  of  the  parallels  are  fairly  close,  and  one  or 
two  are  striking :  as,  for  example,  between  Shakespeare’s  ‘  top  of 
‘judgement’  in  ‘  Measure  for  Measure  ’  (Act  II.  Scene  ii.)  and 
Dante’s  ‘  cima  di  giudizio  ’  (‘  Purg.’  vi.  37),  or  the  expression 
‘  ape  of  Nature  ’  applied  by  Shakespeare  to  an  artist  in  ‘  The 
‘  Winter’s  Tale  ’  (Act  V.  Scene  ii.)  and  Dante’s  similar  use  of 
‘scimia  di  natura  ’  (‘Inferno’  xxix.  139);  but  the  majority 
are  wholly  illusive.  What  can  be  more  absurd,  for  instance, 
than  to  suppose,  as  one  of  the.se  ‘  curious  indagators  ’  would  have 
us  do,  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  such  a  line  as 
‘  I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself  and  live  ’  (‘  Measure  for  Measure,’ 
Act  III.  Scene  ii.)  without  going  to  Dante’s  ‘  E  rnangia  e  bee  e 
‘dorme  e  veste  panni  ’  (‘Inferno’  xxxiii.  141)  for  it?  Few 
who  have  examined  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  will  have  any 
hesitation  in  endorsing  the  conclusion  of  the  well-known  Shake¬ 
spearean  scholar,  who  expressed  his  belief  that  ‘  if  Shakespeare 
‘  had  known  Dante,  he  would  have  so  used  him,  and  so  often,  as 
‘  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  point.’  * 

If  a  knowledge  of  Dante  must  be  denied  to  Shakespeare,  to 
the  next  greate.st  name  in  English  literature  Dante  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  familiar.  Milton  not  only  displays  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia,’  but  he  had  also  read 
at  least  one  of  Dante’s  canzoni,  as  well  as  the  ‘  De  Monarc hia,’ 
which  he  is  the  first  English  writer  to  quote  by  name,  though 
Foxe,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had  quoted  from  it  some  seventy 
years  previously.  Milton  had  a  great  admiration  for  both 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  In  a  letter  written  in  1638  from  Florence, 
where  he  spent  four  months,  he  expressly  names  these  two 
among  the  Italian  authors  whom  he  read  with  eagerness ;  and 
four  years  later,  in  the  ‘  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,’  he  speaks  of 
the  ‘  sublime  and  pure  thoughts  ’  of  ‘  the  two  famous  renowners 
‘of  Beatrice  and  Laura.’  That  he  had  closely  studied  the  ‘Divina 
‘  Commedia  ’  is  evident.  He  makes  no  fewer  than  eight  direct 
references  to  the  poem,  and  quotes  from  all  three  divisions  of  it. 
In  ‘  Lycidas,’  which  was  written  before  he  went  to  Italy,  his 
mdebtedness  to  the  ‘  Commedia  ’  is  very  marked,  while  more 
or  less  striking  reminiscences  have  been  traced  in  every  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,’  as  well  as  in  the  masques  of  ‘  Arcades  ’  and 


*  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  in  ‘  Notes  and  Queries,’  5th  Series,  x.  396, 
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‘  Comus.’  The  reference  to  Casella  in  the  sonnet  to  Henry 
Lawes  is  well  known  to  everyone.  The  original  draft  of  this 
sonnet,  which  was  written  in  1646,  is  preserved  among  the  MSS. 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  its  earlier  form,  especially 
in  the  last  three  lines,  which  contain  the  allusion  to  Dante,  it  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  final  version  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
For 

‘  Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  woo’d  to  sing, 

Met  in  the  milder  shade.s  of  Purgatory  ’ 

Milton  originally  wrote  : 

‘  Fame,  by  the  Tuscan’s  leave,  shall  set  thee  higher 
Than  old  Cased,  whom  Dante  won  to  sing, 

Met  in  the  mildest  shades  of  Purgatory.’ 


Milton’s  obligations  to  Dante  in  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  were  no 
doubt  considerable,  though  Milton  was  probably  not  always 
conscious  of  his  debt.  The  two  poets  wrote  on  kindred  subjects, 
and  to  some  extent  covered  the  same  ground,  and  used  the  same 
authorities ;  it  would  consequently  be  idle  to  assume  that  in 
every  instance  where  Milton’s  language  recalls  that  of  Dante 
the  English  poet  was  deliberately  borrowing  from  the  Italian. 
Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  resemblances  w’hich  have 
been  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  Milton’s  indebtedness  are  rather 
general  than  particular ;  but  in  some  cases  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  Milton  had  a  particular  line  or  phrase  of  Dante 
in  his  mind  as  he  wrote.  To  give  a  single  instance,  the  line 


‘  And  with  desire  to  languish  without  hope  ’ 

(‘  P.  L.’  X.  995) 


is  so  close  to  Dante’s 


‘  Senza  speme  vivcmo  in  disio  ’ 

(‘  Inf.’  iv.  42) 

as  to  be  almost  a  literal  translation. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Milton’s  references  to  Dante’s 
works,  including  the  ‘  De  Monarchia  ’  and  ‘  Canzoniere,’  as  well 
as  the  ‘  Commedia,’  occur  in  his  commonplace  book.  This  book, 
which  is  written  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  English,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1874  among  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Frederick  Graham  of 
Netherby,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile.  The  subjects 
in  connexion  with  which  the  ‘  Commedia  ’  is  quoted,  or  referred 
to,  are  avarice  (‘  Inf.’  vii.),  suicide  (‘  Inf.’  xiii.),  sloth  (‘  Inf.’  iii.), 
the  education  of  children  (‘  Par.’  viii.),  usury  (‘  Inf.’  xi.),  and 
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religion  in  its  relation  to  the  State  (‘  Purg.’  xvi.).  In  the  note 
on  usury  Milton  refers  to  and  quotes  the  commentary  of  Daniello 
da  Lucca  on  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia,’  the  only  edition  of  which 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1568.  Under  the  heading  ‘  Rex  ’ 
the  ‘  De  Monarchia  ’  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  that  Dante 
considered  the  authority  of  the  King  to  be  independent  of  the 
Pope ;  and  under  ‘  Nobilitas  ’  a  reference  is  given  to  Dante’s 
canzone  on  the  subject,  that  which  is  prefixed  to  the  fourth  book 
of  the  ‘  Convivio,’  a  treatise  of  which  Milton  is  known  to  have 
possessed  a  copy.*  In  his  tract  ‘  Of  Reformation  touching 
‘Church  Discipline  in  England’  (1641),  Milton  has  introduced 
a  translation  of  three  lines  from  the  ‘  Inferno.’  The  vehicle  he 
selected  is  blank  verse,  the  first  specimen  of  English  translation 
from  Dante  in  that  metre,  which  not  improbably  suggested  to 
Cary,  nearly  two  centuries  later,  the  employment  of  blank  verse 
for  his  translation  of  the  ‘  Commedia.’ 

Other  English  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  besides 
Milton  had  some  knowledge  of  Dante,  though  it  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  his.  Thomas  Heywood,  the  dramatist,  in  the 
seventh  book  of  his  ‘  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels’  (1635), 
prints,  or  rather  woefully  misprints,  twenty-seven  lines  of  the 
Italian  text  of  the  ‘  Commedia,’  containing  the  description  of 
Lucifer,  from  the  last  canto  of  the  ‘  Inferno  ’  (xxxiv.  28-54), 
the  earliest  specimen  of  any  length  of  the  Italian  text  printed  in 
England.  In  the  same  book  he  gives  a  list  of  ‘  the  names  of 
‘Divels  according  to  Dantes,’  which  he  took  from  the  twenty- 
first  canto  of  the  ‘  Inferno.’  Heywood  must  have  made  use  of 
an  edition  of  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  containing  the  commentary 
of  Landino,  for  the  whole  of  his  expository  disquisition  on  the 
first  passage,  as  well  as  his  interpretations  of  the  devil’s  names, 
is  translated  almost  literally  from  Landino’s  ‘  Comento,’  though 
he  does  not  give  the  reader  any  hint  as  to  the  source  of  his 
information.  Jeremy  Taylor  quotes  and  translates  in  his 
‘  Great  Exemplar  ’  ‘  the  elegant  expression,’  as  he  calls  it,  of 
Dante  in  the  ‘  Paradiso  ’  (xxiv.  101-2)  with  regard  to  miracles : 

‘  a  cui  natura 

Non  scaldo  ferro  mai,  ne  batte  ancude,’ 

a  quotation  which  does  not  appear  in  the  original  edition  (1649), 
but  was  added  as  an  afterthought,  along  with  other  ‘  additionals,’ 


*  It  was  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  (Venice,  1529) :  with  it  are 
bound  up  Della  Casa’s  ‘  Rime  et  Prose  ’  (1563)  and  Varchi’s  ‘  Sonetti  ’ 
(1555).  Milton  has  written  his  name  in  the  book  and  the  date,  1629^ 
The  volume  belonged  to  Heber,  and  was  sold  at  his  sale  in  1834. 
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in  the  second  edition  (1(553).  A  few  years  later  another  English 
bishop,  Stillingfleet,  quotes  a  dozen  lines  in  his  ‘  Origines  Sacrae  ’ 
(1662)  from  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ‘  Commedia,’  which  is 
closely  akin  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  translation  of  Giovanni 
da  Serravalle  mentioned  above.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
resided  for  a  time  in  Italy,  and  was  presumably  a  good  Italian 
.scholar,  has  four  or  five  interesting  quotations  from  the  ‘  Com- 
‘  media.’  His  earliest  and  best  known  work,  the  ‘  Religio 
‘  Medici,’  contains  no  reference  to  Dante.  The  first  mention 
occurs  in  ‘  Hydriotaphia,’  which  was  published  in  1658.  In  the 
third  chapter  of  this  work  he  quotes  three  lines  from  the  ‘  Purga- 
‘  torio  ’  (xxiii.  31-3),  in  which  Dante  describes  the  .starved 
appearance  of  the  Gluttons  in  the  sixth  circle ;  and  in  the  next 
chapter  he  comments  on  the  fact  that  while  Plato,  Socrates, 
and  Epicurus  are  placed  in  Dante’s  Hell,  Cato  is  found  in  no 
lower  place  than  Purgatory,  and  Pythagoras  escapes  altogether. 
In  his  ‘Christian  Morals’  (1671),  in  a  passage  which  exists  in 
MS.,  but  does  not  form  part  of  the  printed  text,  he  refers  to 
Dante’s  punishment  of  diviners,  and  in  the  ‘  Letter  to  a  Friend  ’ 
(1672)  he  refers  again  to  the  passage  in  the  ‘  Purgatorio  ’  already 
quoted  in  ‘Hydriotaphia.’  Lastly,  in  the  sixth  edition  (1672) 
of  ‘  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,’  originally  published  in  1646,  he 
inserted  a  reference,  a  propos  of  the  tradition  that  John  the 
Evangelist  did  not  die,  to  Dante’s  account  in  the  ‘  Paradise  ’ 
of  his  meeting  with  the  soul  of  St.  John,  three  lines  of  which 
(xxv.  124-6)  he  quotes  in  the  original. 

Sundry  illustrations  from  the  ‘  Commedia  ’  are  introduced 
in  the  critical  works  of  Thomas  Rymer,  notably  in  his  ‘  Short 
‘  View  of  Tragedy  ’  (1693),  in  which  he  quotes  from  the  ‘  Purga- 
‘  torio  ’  and  ‘  Paradiso  ’ ;  while  Dryden,  ‘  the  father  of  English 
‘  criticism,’  who  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  Roscommon’s  ‘  Essay  on 
‘  Translated  Verse  ’  (1684)  speaks  of  ‘  Dante’s  polish’d  page  ’  as 
having  ‘  Restor’d  a  silver,  not  a  golden  age,’  and  who  in  several 
of  his  prefaces  refers  to  Dante  as  the  first  refiner  of  the  Italian 
tongue,  shows  in  his  ‘  Dedication  of  the  Aeneis  ’  (1697)  that  he 
had  read  at  least  some  part  of  the  ‘  Inferno,’  for  he  gives  a 
precise  description  of  the  place  assigned  by  Dante  to  Brutus 
‘  in  the  great  Devil’s  mouth  ’  in  Hell  (xxxiv.  61-7). 

Among  writers  belonging  to  this  period  who  mention  Dante, 
but  evidently  knew  him  only  by  hearsay,  are  Ben  Jonson, 
who  in  his  ‘  Volpone  ’  (1605)  says  that  Dante  is  hard,  and  that 
few  can  understand  him,  an  opinion  no  doubt  echoed  from 
Florio ;  and  John  Ford,  who  in  his  ‘  Love’s  Sacrifice  ’  (1633) 
1  makes  the  poetaster  Mauruccio  boast  that  in  comparison  with 

himself  ‘  Petrarch  was  a  dunce,  and  Dante  a  jig-maker.’  Robert 
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Burton  in  the  ‘  Anatomy  of  Melancholy’  (1621)  more  than  once 
couples  Dante  with  Virgil  and  Lucian  as  having  described  Hell, 
and  he  repeats  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  about  ‘  the  famous 
‘  Italian  poet.’  Another  anecdote  about  Dante  crops  up  in  an 
unexpected  quarter  at  this  time,  namely,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1624  by  Lord  Keeper  Williams  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
which  he  tries  to  persuade  the  Duke  to  accept  the  office  of  Lord 
Steward : 

‘  I  will  trouble  your  Grace,’  he  writes,  ‘  with  a  Talc  of  Dante,  the 
first  Italian  Poet  of  Note  :  who,  being  a  great  and  wealthy  Man  in 
Florence,  and  his  Opinion  demanded,  who  should  be  sent  Embassador 
to  the  Pope  1  made  this  Answer,  that  he  knew  not  who  ;  Si  jo  vo, 
chi  sta,  Si  jo  sto,  chi  va  ;  if  I  go,  I  know  not  who  shall  stay  at  Home  ; 
if  I  stay,  I  know  not  who  can  perforin  this  Employment.’  * 

That  Dante  was  not  held  in  high  estimation  in  England 
at  this  period  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  characteristic 
specimens  of  contemporary  criticism.  William  Burton,  Robert 
Burton’s  elder  brother,  in  his  ‘  Description  of  Leicestershire  ’ 
(1622),  compares  his  friend  Michael  Drayton  with  ‘  olde  Dante,’ 
and  other  Transalpine  poets,  by  no  means  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  author  of  ‘  Poly-Olbion  ’ ;  and  Henry  Reynolds  in  ‘  Mytho- 
‘raystes’  (1632)  classes  Dante  with  Bembo  and  Guarini,  as 
‘men  of  rare  fancy,’  but  prefers  Marino  above  him.  Rymer, 
echoing  Rapin,  complains  of  Dante’s  want  of  modesty  ‘  in 
‘  invoking  his  own  wit  for  his  Deity  ’ — a  reference  no  doubt  to 
the  invocation  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  canto  of  the 
‘  Inferno  ’ — and  condemns  him  as  being  lacking  in  fire  and 
obscure.  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  in  his  preface  to  ‘  Gondibert  ’ 
(1651),  regards  Tasso  as  ‘  the  first  of  the  moderns,’  and  sooner 
than  admit  Dante,  whom  he  couples  with  the  author  of  the 
‘  Adone,’  into  the  ‘  eminent  rank  of  the  Heroicks,’  he  excludes 
even  Ariosto.  Not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that  travellers  in 
Italy  like  Evelyn  and  Addison  express  no  interest  whatever  in 
Dante  or  his  works,  although  they  visited  places  intimately 
associated  with  his  name,  and  were  shown  buildings  and  other 
objects  described  by  him.  Evelyn,  for  instance,  writes  in  detail 
in  his  ‘  Diary  ’  (1645)  of  the  Garisenda  tower  at  Bologna,  and  the 
bronze  pine-cone  at  Rome,  both  of  which  figure  conspicuously  in 
the  ‘  Divina  Commedia,’  yet  the  sight  of  them  evokes  no  mention 
of  Dante.  Addison  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Italy,  and  visited 
among  other  places  Pisa,  Florence,  Ravenna,  and  Rimini.  But 
at  Pisa,  where  he  admires  ‘  the  great  church,  baptistery,  and 
‘  leaning  tower,’  and  at  Rimini,  which  ‘  has  nothing  modern  to 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Boccaccio  in  his  ‘  Vita  di  Dante.’ 
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‘  boast  of,’  he  gives  not  a  thought  to  the  tragedies  of  Ugolino 
and  Francesca ;  while  Florence  and  Ravenna  mean  nothing  t« 
him  as  the  birthplace  and  burying-place  of  Dante.  Addison, 
in  fact,  as  Macaulay  observes,  knew  little  and  cared  less  about 
the  literature  of  modern  Italy.  Dante’s  name,  for  example, 
not  only  is  not  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Italy, 
but  it  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  the  ‘  Spectator,’  nor  in  any 
other  of  Addison’s  works.  In  like  manner  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  in  his  ‘  Essay  upon  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning  ’ 
(1692)  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  greatest  writers  among  the 
moderns,  altogether  ignores  Dante  in  his  list  of  Italians.  How¬ 
ever,  that  Dante  should  have  been  neglected  in  England  is  not 
surprising,  seeing  that  even  in  his  own  country  his  reputation 
was  at  a  low  ebb  during  this  century,  in  the  course  of  which, 
for  example,  only  three  editions  of  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  were 
printed  in  Italy,  as  against  some  forty  in  the  previous  century. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  position  of  Dante  in  the 
world  of  letters  began  slowly  to  win  recognition  in  this  country. 
Pope  recognises  a  ‘  school  of  Dante  ’  in  his  scheme  for  a  history 
of  English  poetry ;  and  before  the  century  was  out  of  its  teens 
the  first  specimen  of  English  translation  from  Dante,  produced 
avowedly  as  a  translation,  made  its  appearance.  This  was 
a  rendering  in  blank  verse  of  the  Ugolino  episode,  the  forerunner 
of  many  English  versions  of  the  same  piece,  which  was  published 
in  1719  by  Jonathan  Richardson,  the  artist,  in  his  ‘  Discourse  on 
‘  the  Dignity,  Certainty,  Pleasure,  and  Advantage  of  the  Science 
‘  of  a  Connoisseur.’  Richardson’s  attempt,  which  is  not  a  brilliant 
performance,  was  followed  about  twenty  years  later  by  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  same  episode,  also  in  blank  verse,  and  of  not  much 
higher  merit,  being  no  doubt  a  youthful  exercise,  by  Thomas 
Gray,  to  whom  subsequently,  as  to  Chaucer  and  Milton  before 
him,  Dante  was  to  become  an  object  of  ‘  lungo  studio  e  grande 
‘  amore.’  About  the  same  time  an  anonymous  writer  pubUshed 
in  ‘  Dodsley’s  Museum’  (1746)  a  graceful  rendering  of  ‘the 
‘  three  first  stanzas  of  the  twenty-fourth  canto  of  Dante’s 
‘  “  Inferno,”  made  into  a  song,  in  imitation  of  the  Earl  of 
‘  Surry’s  stile.’ 

Dante  now  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  commentators  and 
editors  of  Milton,  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  who  took  to  studying  the 
‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  in  order  to  discover  traces  of  indebtedness 
to  the  Italian  poet  on  the  part  of  their  authors  or  to  furnish 
illustrations.  It  is  remarkable  that  Addison’s  famous  papers  on 
‘  Paradi.se  Lost  ’  in  the  ‘  Spectator  ’  (January  to  May  1712) 
contain  no  reference  to  Dante.  But  Addison,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  interested  in  modern  Italian  literature :  he  was  chiefly 
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concerned  with  Milton’s  classical  imitations,  though  he  does  not 
exclude  the  Italian  poets  from  his  purview.  Dante  is  equally 
ignored  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Milton,’  published  sixty 
years  later  (1779).  He  merely  observes  that  ‘  Milton,  being 
‘  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets,  appears  to  have  borrowed 
‘  often  from  them.’  The  first  apparently  to  point  out  Milton’s 
indebtedness  to  Dante  were  the  two  Richardsons,  father  and  son, 
the  portrait-painters,  who  in  1734  published  ‘  Explanatory 
‘  Notes  and  Remarks  on  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  ’  in  which 
attention  is  drawn  to  several  imitations,  or  alleged  imitations, 
from  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia.’  Peck,  Lauder,  Thomas  Warton, 
Bowie,  and  others  followed  in  the  same  track.  Upton  in  his 
edition  of  the  ‘  Faerie  Queene  ’  (1758)  prints  a  number  of  passages 
in  which  he  thinks  Dante  was  imitated  by  Spenser  ;  and  Chaucer 
is  illustrated  by  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  edition  of  the  ‘  Canterbury 
‘  Tales  ’  (1775-8),  by  quotations  not  only  from  the  ‘  Commedia,’ 
but  also  from  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova,’  the  ‘  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia,’ 
and  the  ‘  Canzoniere  ’  of  Dante.  English  critics,  too,  begin  to 
take  count  of  Dante.  Thomas  Blackwell,  for  instance,  in  his 
‘Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer’  (1735),  speaks 
of  Dante  as  having  ‘  made  the  strongest  draught  of  men  and 
‘  their  passions  that  stands  in  the  records  of  modern  poetry  ’ ; 
Akenside,  in  his  ‘  Ballance  of  Poets’  (1746),  ranks  Dante  with 
Pindar  and  Sophocles ;  and  Joseph  Warton,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  ‘  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope  ’  (1756), 
places  the  ‘  Inferno  ’  next  to  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  ‘  in  point  of  originality 
‘  and  sublimity.’  But  this  juster  appreciation  of  the  Italian 
poet  was  by  no  means  universal  among  English  men  of  letters 
at  this  time.  Lord  Chesterfield  writes  to  his  son  that  he  is 
fully  convinced  that  Dante  ‘  was  not  worth  the  pains  necessary 
‘  to  understand  him  ’ ;  while  Goldsmith,  in  the  ‘  Enquiry  into  the 
‘  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe  ’  (1759),  though  he 
realises  that  Dante  was  the  first  poet  of  the  modern  school,  the 
first  who  followed  Nature,  regards  Ixim  as  little  better  than  a 
barbarian,  who  ‘  addressed  a  barbarous  people  in  a  method 
‘  suited  to  their  apprehensions,’  and  ‘  owes  most  of  his  reputa- 
‘  tion  to  the  obscurity  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.’  ‘  As  in 
‘  the  land  of  Benin,’  he  observes,  ‘  a  man  may  pass  for  a  prodigy 
‘  of  parts  who  can  read,  so  in  an  age  of  barbarity  a  small  degree 
‘  of  excellence  ensures  success.’  A  little  later  Horace  Walpole 
characterises  Dante  as  ‘  extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting,  in  short 
‘a  Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam  ’ ;  and  Thomas  Warton  affects 
to  be  shocked  by  his  ‘  disgusting  fooleries  ’  and  ‘  gross  im¬ 
proprieties.’  Opinions  such  as  these  were  no  doubt  more  or 
less  conscious  echoes  of  the  flippant  and  contemptuous  criticisms 
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of  Voltaire,  of  which  the  article  on  Dante,  first  published  in 
1756,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  ‘  Dictionnaire  Philosophique,’ 
furnishes  the  most  flagrant  examples. 


‘  Vous  voulez  connaitre  le  Dante  ;  les  Italicns  I’appellent  divin, 
mais  c’est  une  divinite  cachee  :  peu  de  gens  cntendcnt  ses  oracles. 
II  a  des  commentateurs,  c’est  peut-etre  encore  une  raison  de  plus 
pour  n’etre  pas  compris.  Sa  reputation  s’affermira  toujours,  parce 
qu’on  ne  le  lit  guere.’ 


Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  Dante’s  ‘  imaginations  stupidement 
‘  extravagantes  et  barbares,’  and  says,  ‘  Le  Dante  pourra  entrer 
‘  dans  les  bibliotheques  des  curieux,  mais  il  ne  sera  jamais  lu.’ 
In  the  third  volume  of  his  ‘  History  of  English  Poetry’  (1781) 
Warton  quotes,  with  approbation,  Voltaire’s  ‘  lively  paraphrase’ 
(which  is  a  mere  burlesque)  of  the  Guido  da  Montefeltro  episode 
(‘  Inferno’  xxvii.),  and  remarks:  ‘  Dante  thus  translated  would 
‘  have  had  many  more  readers  than  at  present.’  In  a  similar 
vein  Martin  Sherlock,  who  had  visited  Voltaire  at  Ferney, 
deseribes  the  ‘  Commedia  ’  in  his  ‘  Letters  from  an  English 
‘  Traveller  ’  (1780)  as  ‘  the  worst  poem  there  is  in  any  language,’ 
and  ‘  a  tissue  of  barbarisms,  absurdities,  and  horrors.’  Voltaire’s 
ignorant  criticisms  provoked  indignant  protests  from  several 
of  Dante’s  countrymen  who  were  domiciled  in  England.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  fiery  Joseph  Baretti,  whose 
vigorous  counter-attacks  upon  Voltaire  in  defence  of  Italian 
literature,  and  of  Dante  in  particular,  in  his  ‘  Dissertation 
‘  upon  the  Italian  Poetry  ’  (1753)  and  his  ‘  Discours  .sur  Shake- 
‘  speare  et  sur  M.  de  Voltaire’  (1777),  undoubtedly  played  an 
important  part  in  making  Dante  better  known  to  the  English 
reading  public,  and  helped  before  the  century  was  out  to  bring 
about  a  reaction  the  results  of  which  manifested  themselves 
both  in  English  literature  and  in  English  art.  Thomas  Warton, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  professed  to  approve  Voltaire’s 
cynical  treatment  of  Dante,  yet  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  give  ‘  a  general  view  ’  of  the  ‘  Commedia  ’  in  his  ‘  History  of 
‘  English  Poetry,’  in  which  he  describes  the  poem  as  ‘  a  wonder- 
‘  ful  compound  of  classical  and  romantic  fancy,  of  pagan  and 
‘  Christian  theology,  of  real  and  fictitious  history,  of  tragical 
‘  and  comic  incidents,  of  familiar  and  heroic  manners,  and  of 
‘  satirical  and  sublime  poetry.’  But  while  he  laments  Dante’s 
‘  Gothic  and  extravagant  innovations,’  he  has  to  allow  that  his 
‘  grossest  improprieties  discover  an  originality  of  invention,’ 
and  his  ‘absurdities  often  border  on  sublimity.’  Dr.  Beattie, 
in  his  ‘  Dissertations  Moral  and  Critical  ’  (1783),  refers  in  eulo¬ 
gistic  terms  to  Dante’s  ‘  descriptions  and  allegories,’  many  of 
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which,  he  says,  ‘  are  highly  finished,  and  in  particular  passages 
‘  enforced  with  singular  energy  and  simplicity  of  expression.’ 
And  Hayley  pays  a  tribute  to  the  ‘  sublime  painting  of  Dante  ’ 
in  his  ‘  Triumphs  of  Temper  ’  (1781),  several  passages  of  which 
are  imitated  from  the  ‘  Inferno  ’ ;  while  in  his  ‘  Essay  on  Epic 
‘  Poetry  ’  (1782),  in  the  notes  to  which  he  inserted  a  biography 
of  Dante  and  a  translation  in  terza  rima  of  the  first  three  cantos 
of  the  ‘  Inferno,’  he  gives  a  long  appreciation  of  Dante’s  style, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  episodes  of  Ugolino  and  of  Paolo 
and  Francesca. 

English  translations  from  Dante,  which,  as  has  been  noted 
above,  had  already  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  now  became  the  fa.shion.  Stimulated  no 
doubt  by  the  example  of  Baretti,  who  in  his  ‘  Dissertation  upon 
‘  the  Italian  Poetry,’  already  mentioned,  ‘  literally  Englished  ’ 
(in  prose)  the  story  of  Ugolino,  Jo.seph  Warton,  in  his  ‘  Essay  on 
Pope  ’  (1756),  gave  a  prose  translation  of  this  same  ‘  inimitable  ’ 
episode.  ‘  I  cannot  recollect,’  he  says,  ‘  any  passage  in  any 
‘  writer  whatever  so  truly  pathetic  ’ ;  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
pathos  shall  not  escape  his  readers,  he  adds  that  ‘  it  was  thought 
‘  not  unproper  to  distinguish  the  more  moving  passages  by 
‘italics.’  Four  years  later  (1760),  in  the  ‘  British  Magazine,  or 
‘  Monthly  Repository  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,’  was  printed  an 
anonymous  version,  in  heroic  couplets,  of  the  first  seven  terzine 
of  canto  xi.  of  the  ‘  Purgatorio,’  being  Dante’s  paraphrase  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  was  by  William  Huggins,  the  translator 
of  Ariosto,  who  before  his  death,  in  1761,  completed  a  translation 
of  the  whole  ‘  Commedia.’  In  that  same  year,  as  Madame 
D’Arblay  informs  us.  Dr.  Burney  made  ‘  a  sedulous,  yet  energetic, 
‘  though  prose  translation  ’  of  the  ‘  Inferno.’  Neither  this,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  Huggins’s  version  ever  saw  the  light.  In  1772  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  printed  privately  a  version,  in  rhymed  couplets, 
of  the  Ugolino  episode,  which  was  published  in  the  following 
year.  A  third  prose  version  of  this  now  hackneyed  episode 
appeared  in  1781  in  Thomas  Warton’s  ‘  History  of  English 
‘  Poetry,’  together  with  a  rendering  of  the  inscription  over  the 
gate  of  Hell.  In  the  next  year  (1782)  Hayley  published  the 
translation,  in  terza  rima,  of  three  cantos  of  the  ‘  Inferno,’  already 
referred  to,  this  being  the  first  serious  attempt  in  English  to 
translate  Dante  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  In  this  year  also 
was  published  anonymously,  in  blank  verse,  or  rather  in  prose 
printed  as  verse,  the  first  complete  English  translation  of  the 
‘  Inferno,’  the  author  of  which  was  Charles  Rogers,  a  well-known 
virtuoso  and  art-collector.  A  second  translation  of  the  ‘  Inferno,’ 
in  six-line  stanzas,  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1785.  This  work. 
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by  Henry  Boyd,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century 
(1802)  published  the  first  English  translation  of  the  whole  of 
the  ‘  Commedia,’  is  not  so  much  a  translation  as  a  paraphrase, 
in  which,  to  adopt  the  words  of  contemporary  criticism,  the 
translator  ‘  dilates  the  scanty  expressions  of  his  author  into 
‘  perspicuous  and  flowing  diction.’  The  last  and  perhaps  the 
most  curious  specimens  of  eighteenth-century  English  Dante 
translation  were  the  versions  by  the  eccentric  Constantine 
Jennings,  in  blank  verse,  of  the  Ugolino  episode,  and  what  he 
calls  ‘  the  little  Novel  of  Francesca,’  which  were  privately 
printed  in  1794,  and  published  in  his  ‘  Summary  and  Free 
‘  Reflections  ’  in  1798.  Jennings  assures  his  readers  that  Dante’s 
poem  ‘  is  certainly  Poetry,’  but  he  warns  them  that  it  is  ‘  a  pain- 
‘  ful  undertaking  to  read  it  regularly  through  ’ ;  so  for  their  benefit 
he  weaves  into  ‘  a  consistent  ensemble,’  after  his  own  fashion, 
portions  of  the  fifth  and  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  cantos 
of  the  ‘  Inferno.’  The  translation  is  accompanied  by  notes, 
of  which  the  following — on  the  catastrophe  which  befell  ‘  the 
‘  lovers  of  Rimini  ’  through  their  reading  the  story  of  Lancelot 
and  Guenever — may  serve  as  a  sample  : 

‘  This  melancholy  Event  seems  to  be  recorded  by  Dante,  with  the 
sole  View  of  illustrating  by  actual,  and  then  recent  Example,  the 
dangerous  Practice  of  young  People’s  reading  Romances  together 
in  Private  ;  and  still  more  so,  when  there  already  exists  an  inclina¬ 
tion  between  the  Parties,  as  in  the  present  Instance.’ 

In  art,  as  well  as  in  literature,  the  influence  of  Dante  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  England.  It 
was  an  artist,  Jonathan  Richardson,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  (1719)  first  translated  into  English  the  Ugolino  episode, 
in  illustration  of  his  theory  as  to  the  relation  between  painting 
and  poetry ;  and  it  was  this  same  episode  which  some  fifty 
years  later  furnished  the  subject  for  the  first  picture  painted 
by  an  English  artist  from  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia.’  This  was  the 
famous  oil  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of  ‘  Count  Ugolino 
‘  and  his  Children  in  the  Dungeon,  as  described  by  Dante  in 
‘  the  thirty-third  Canto  of  the  Inferno,’  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1773.  So  great  was  the  admiration 
and  interest  excited  by  this  picture,  the  subject  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  to  Reynolds  by  Burke,  and  which  was 
marked  at  the  time  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  copy  of  the 
Academy  catalogue  as  ‘  most  admirable,’  that  a  writer  in  the 
‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  (1823) 
declared  that  ‘  Dante  was  brought  into  fashion  in  England  by 
‘  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  Ugolino,’  This,  of  course,  was  an  exaggera- 
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tion.  Dante,  as  we  have  shown,  was  ‘  in  fashion  ’  in  England 
many  years  before  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua’s  picture;  but 
that  the  picture  greatly  stimulated  the  interest  in  Dante  in  this 
country  is  evident  from  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  The  next  artist  in  England  to  select  a 
subject  from  Dante  was  Henry  Fuseli,  whose  ‘  Francesca  and 
‘  Paolo  ’  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1786.  A  few  years 
later  William  Blake,  who  in  his  old  age  produced  a  series  of 
coloured  designs  from  the  ‘  Commedia,’  ])ainted  a  portrait  of 
Dante ;  and  at  about  the  same  time  Flaxman  executed  at  Rome 
his  celebrated  outlines  from  Dante,  which  were  shortly  after¬ 
wards  published  in  England. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  of  the  most  eminent 
English  men  of  letters  of  the  eighteenth  century  only  two,  besides 
those  already  referred  to,  so  much  as  mention  the  name  of  Dante. 
These  are  Johnson  and  Gibbon.  Johnson  casually  refers  to 
Dante  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Gray  ’  in  order  to  controvert  a  statement 
of  Gray’s ;  and  he  is  reported  by  Boswell  to  have  remarked  upon 
the  similarity  between  the  beginning  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’ 
and  that  of  Dante’s  poem  ;  while  Gibbon  has  one  solitary  reference 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  ‘  Decline  and  Fall.’  Neither  Swift, 
nor  Hume,  nor  Fielding,  nor  Richardson,  nor  Sterne,  we  believe, 
anywhere  mentions  Dante;  nor,  .strangest  of  all,  does  Burke, 
in  whose  ‘  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ’  one  would 
certainly  have  expected  to  meet  with  some  reference  to  the 
‘  Divina  Commedia.’  Boswell  was  so  ignorant  of  Dante  that  in 
his  ‘  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  ’  he  actually  quotes  three  lines  from  the 
‘  Inferno,’  at  second  hand  from  Redi,  as  ‘  by  an  Italian  writer,’ 
without  knowing  who  was  the  author,  though  Redi  calls  him 
‘divinus  poeta.’  The  one  man  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  who  appears  really  to  have  known  and  appreciated 
Dante  was  Gray,  who  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as 
‘perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.’  As  a  young  man, 
while  still  at  Cambridge,  Gray  made  the  translation  already 
referred  to  of  the  Ugolino  episode,  and  in  his  later  years  he 
was  a  close  student  of  Dante.  His  friend  Norton  Nicholls  in 
his  interesting  ‘  Reminiscences  ’  tells  us  that  Gray  ‘  had  a 
‘perfect  knowledge  of  the  poets  of  Italy  of  the  first  class,  to 
‘whom  he  certainly  looked  up  as  his  great  progenitors,  and  to 
‘  Dante  as  the  father  of  all.’  The  direct  influence  of  Dante  upon 
Gray  as  a  poet  no  doubt  was  small,  his  one  acknowledged  debt 
being  the  famous  first  line  of  the  ‘  Elegy  ’ ;  but  that  he  read 
and  studied  Dante’s  works  attentively  is  evident,  not  only 
from  his  references  to  the  ‘  Canzoniere  ’  and  ‘  De  Vulgari 
‘Eloquentia’  (which  he  was  the  first  English  writer  to  quote) 
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in  his  ‘  Observations  on  English  Metre  ’  and  on  the  ‘  Pseudo- 
‘  Rhythmus,’  but  also  from  the  manuscript  notes  in  his  copies 
of  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  and  of  Milton’s  ‘  Poetical  Works.’ 

It  was  from  Gray,  we  have  little  doubt,  that  Cary,*  who  for 
our  present  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  caught  the 
enthusiasm  for  Dante  which  led  him  to  undertake  and  accom¬ 
plish  the  task  to  which  he  owes  the  lasting  association  of  his 
name  with  that  of  Dante.f  Cary’s  earliest  attempts  at  transla¬ 
tion  from  Dante  date  from  his  undergraduate  days  at  Oxford. 
In  1792  he  writes  from  Christ  Church  to  Miss  Seward  advising 
her  to  read  the  works  of  the  Florentine  poet,  and  enclosing  a 
prose  rendering  of  two  passages  from  the  ‘  Purgatorio.’  He 
received  scant  encouragement  from  the  Swan  of  Lichfield,  but 
he  persevered  with  his  study  of  the  ‘  Commedia,’  and  in  the  last 
year  of  the  century  he  began  his  blank-verse  translation.  The 
‘  Inferno  ’  was  published  in  two  volumes,  together  with  the 
Italian  text  (now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  England)  in  1805-6 ; 
and  six  years  later  Cary  completed  the  translation  of  the  whole, 
which  he  published,  at  his  own  expense,  in  three  diminutive 
volumes  in  1814.  The  work  was  received  with  indifference, 
and  lay  neglected  and  forgotten  until  1818,  in  which  year  it 
was  warmly  praised  by  Coleridge  in  a  lecture  on  Dante,  and  was 
favourably  reviewed  J  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  less  than 
three  months  a  thousand  copies  of  the  book  were  disposed  of, 
and  a  new  edition  was  called  for,  which  was  published  in  three 
handsome  octavo  volumes  in  the  following  year.  A  third 
edition  was  issued  in  1831,  and  a  fourth,  in  a  single  volume, 
in  1844,  the  year  of  Cary’s  death.  This  last  edition  was  issued 
in  two  forms,  the  cheaper  of  which  was  sold  out  within  a  fort¬ 
night  of  publication. 

Besides  Coleridge — Southey,  Moore,  Rogers,  Landor,  all  spoke 
with  admiration  of  Cary’s  performance,  and  Wordsworth  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  considered  Cary’s  translation  ‘  a  great 
‘  national  work.’  By  Miss  Seward,  to  whom  Cary  had  sent 
his  translation  of  the  ‘  Inferno,’  the  work  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Scott,  who  visited  the  poetess  at  Lichfield  in  the  spring 
of  1807.  Scott  testified  to  Cary’s  ‘  power  and  skill  in  having 


*  Cary  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Gray,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
scholar,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  letters  and  journal.  In  a 
sketch  of  Gray’s  life  he  says  ‘  England  had  not  sent  abroad  so  elegant 
a  scholar  since  the  days  of  Milton  ’  (‘  Life  of  Cary,’  vol.  ii.  p.  293). 

t  The  slab  above  the  .spot  where  Cary  is  buried  in  Westminster 
.4bbey  bears  the  inscription  ‘  The  Translator  of  Dante.’ 
t  By  Ugo  Foscolo,  assisted  by  Mackintosh  and  Rogers; 
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‘  breathed  so  much  spirit  into  a  translation  so  nearly  literal,’  but 
confessed  that  Dante  did  not  appeal  to  him.  He  complained  of 
Dante’s  ‘  tedious  particularity  ’  and  declared  himself  unable  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  ‘  Commedia,’  ‘  the  plan  of  which  appeared  to 
‘  him  unhappy  as  it  was  singular,’  while  he  was  repelled  by  ‘  the 
‘personal  malignity  and  strange  mode  of  revenge,’  which  he 
considered  to  bo  ‘  presumptuous  and  uninteresting.’  But  if 
Dante  meant  little  to  Scott,  to  whom  ‘  the  bard  of  chivalry  ’ 
was  naturally  more  congenial  than  ‘  the  bard  of  hell,’  the  case 
was  otherwise  with  some  of  Scott’s  most  illustrious  contem¬ 
poraries.  Among  these  Coleridge,  whose  appreciation  of  Cary’s 
translation  has  been  already  mentioned,  deserves  especial  recogni¬ 
tion,  for  having  been  the  first,  as  Dean  Plumptre  puts  it,  to 
show  the  way  to  a  more  critical  study  of  Dante,  and  to  attempt 
an  estimate  of  the  poet  from  the  standpoint  of  a  higher  wisdom 
than  that  of  the  critics  of  mere  .similes  and  phrases.  In  his 
lecture  on  Dante,  delivered  in  London  in  1818,  (’oleridge  dis¬ 
cusses  Dante’s  relation  as  a  Christian  poet  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy  of  his  age.  His  chief  excellences  as  a  poet  are 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

‘  The  vividness,  logical  connection,  strength,  and  energy  of  Dante’s 
style  cannot  be  surpassed.  ...  In  pictiiresqueness  he  is  beyond  all 
other  poets,  modern  and  ancient.  .  .  .  For  his  power — his  absolute 
mastery  over,  although  rare  exhibition  of,  the  pathetic — I  can  do  no 
more  than  refer  to  the  passages  on  Francesca  di  Rimini  andonUgolino. 
The  first  is  the  pathos  of  passion,  the  second  that  of  affection.’ 

Byron,  in  spite  of  some  rather  theatrical  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  which  have  been  recorded  by  Medwin,  had  a  real 
r^ard  for  Dante,  witness  the  indignant  outburst  in  his  ‘  Journal  ’ 
(January  1821)  occasioned  by  the  depreciatory  criticism  of 
Frederick  Schlegcl.* 

‘This  German  fellow  says  that  Dante’s  chief  defect  is  a  want, 
in  a  word,  of  gentle  feelings.  Of  gentle  feelings  ! — and  Francesca 
of  Rimini — and  the  father’s  feelings  in  Ugolino — and  Beatrice — and 
‘  La  Pia  ’ !  Why,  there  is  gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all  gentleness, 
when  he  is  tender.  .  .  .  Who  hut  Dante  could  have  introduced  any 
‘gentleness  ’  at  all  into  Hell  ?  Is  there  any  in  Milton’s  ?  No — and 
Dante’s  Heaven  is  all  love,  and  glory,  and  majesty.’ 

Of  all  English  poets  Shelley  perhaps  was  the  most  deeply 
appreciative  of  Dante.  Dante,  he  says,t  ‘  perhaps  created 
‘imaginations  of  greater  loveliness  and  energy  than  are  to  be 

*  In  his  ‘  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,’  translated  by 
Lockhart  in  1818. 

t  In  his  ‘  Discourse  on  the  Manners  of  the  Ancients  relative  to  the 
Subject  of  Love.’ 
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‘  found  in  the  ancient  literature  of  Greece.’  In  what  other 
writer,  he  asks,  ♦  could  be  found  ‘  all  the  exquisite  tenderness 
‘  and  sensibility  and  ideal  beauty,  in  which  Dante  excelled 
‘  all  poets  except  Shakespeare  ?  ’  The  ‘  Paradiso  ’  he  describes  f 
as  ‘  a  perpetual  hymn  of  everlasting  love,’  and  Dante’s  apotheosis 
of  Beatrice  as  ‘  the  most  glorious  imagination  of  modern  poetry.’ 

Wordsworth  regarded  Dante  very  much  from  the  same  point  of 
view  as  did  Scott.  In  a  letter  to  Landor  he  speaks  of  Dante’s 
style  as  being  ‘  admirable  for  conciseness  and  vigour,  without 
‘  abruptness  ’ ;  but  adds  that  he  found  ‘  his  fictions  offensively 
‘  grotesque  and  fantastic,’  and  that  ‘  he  felt  the  poem  tedious 
‘  from  various  causes.’  To  Keats  Dante  in  the  original  was  a 
sealed  book.  His  knowledge  of  the  ‘  Commedia  ’  was  derived 
from  Cary’s  translation,  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  which, 
in  three  tiny  volumes,  he  carried  in  his  knapsack  on  his  tour 
in  the  north  in  1818.  In  one  of  these  volumes,  the  ‘  Inferno,’ 
w'hich  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman,  the  present  owner  of  them, 
states  is  marked  throughout  with  pen  and  ink,  Keats  inscribed  the 
rough  draft  of  the  sonnet  entitled  ‘  A  Dream,’  which  was  inspired 
by  a  recollection  of  the  episode  of  Paolo  and  Francesca.  He 
gives  an  interesting  appreciation  of  Dante  in  a  letter  to  Haydon. 

‘  How  few,’  he  writes,  ‘  are  the  names,  from  the  great  flood  which 
may  justly  be  catalogued  with  Dante  !  He  has  not,  indeed,  left 
one  of  those  universal  works  which  exact  tribute  from  all  sym¬ 
pathisers.  There  is  an  individuality  in  his  imagination  which  makes 
those  whose  fancies  run  wholly  in  another  vein  sensible  only  of  his 
difficulty  or  his  dulness.  He  is  less  to  be  commended  than  loved. 
With  those  who  truly  feel  his  charm  he  has  attained  the  highest 
favour  of  an  author — exemptions  from  those  canons  to  which  the 
little  herd  must  bow.’ 

Leigh  Hunt,  whose  ‘  Story  of  Rimini  ’  is  taken  from  the 
fifth  canto  of  the  ‘  Inferno,’  where  the  episode  ‘  stands,’  he  says, 
‘  like  a  lily  in  the  mouth  of  Tartarus,’  describes  the  ‘  Inferno  ’ 
as  ‘  a  kind  of  sublime  nightmare  ’ ;  while  Landor,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  vehemence,  expresses  himself  in  language  which  is  even 
more  vituperative  than  that  of  the  most  intemperate  of  the 
eighteenth-century  critics.  In  the  ‘  Pentameron  ’  he  calls 
Dante  ‘  the  great  master  of  the  disgusting,’  and  declares  the 
‘  Inferno  ’  to  be  ‘  the  most  immoral  and  impious  book  that  ever 
‘  was  written — the  filthiness  of  some  passages  would  disgrace  the 
‘  drunkenest  horse-dealer.’  But  he  was  equally  emphatic  in 
his  praise.  Thirty  lines  of  the  Ugolino  episode  (‘  Inf.’  xxxiu. 

*  In  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt. 

t  In  the  ‘  Defence  of  Poetry.’ 
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46-75)  he  pronounces  to  be  ‘  unequalled  by  any  other  continuous 
thirty  in  the  whole  dominions  of  poetry  ’ ;  while  of  a  passage  in 
the  ‘  Paradiso  ’  (xx.  73-5)  he  exclaims,  ‘  All  the  verses  that  were 
‘  ever  written  on  the  nightingale  are  scarcely  worth  the  beautiful 
‘  triad  of  this  divine  poet  on  the  lark !  ’  Hazlitt,  who  recognises 
Dante  as  ‘  the  father  of  modern  poetry,’  and  Hallam  strike 
a  more  sober  note  in  their  criticism,  a  note  which  has  become 
familiarised  to  our  ears  through  the  well-known  essays  of 
Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  On  the  advent  of  Dante  as  ‘  the  mom- 
‘  ing  star  of  modern  literature  ’  Hallam  has  a  fine  passage  in  his 
‘  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.’ 

‘  Italy,  indeed,  and  all  Europe,  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  such 
a  master.  Since  Claudian,  there  had  been  seen  for  nine  hundred  years 
no  considerable  body  of  poetry  .  .  .  that  could  be  said  to  pass 
mediocrity :  and  we  must  go  much  further  back  than  Claudian  to 
find  anyone  capable  of  being  compared  with  Dante.  His  appearance 
made  an  epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of  modern  nations,  and 
banished  the  discouraging  suspicion,  which,  long  ages  of  lethargy 
tended  to  excite,  that  Nature  had  exhausted  her  fertility  in  the  great 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  as  if,  at  some  of  the  ancient 
games,  a  stranger  had  appeared  upon  the  plain  and  thrown  his 
quoit  among  the  marks  of  former  casts  which  tradition  had  ascribed 
to  the  demigods.’ 

Of  some  of  the  other  great  names  in  English  letters  in  the 
nineteenth  century  we  get  little  more  than  a  glimpse  within  the 
period  covered  by  this  article.  Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Ruskin,  for  instance,  had  published  comparatively 
little  before  the  year  1844,  our  terminus  ad  quern.  Tennyson 
already  at  the  age  of  eleven  quotes  Dante  in  a  letter — the  same 
passage  from  the  fifth  canto  of  the  ‘  Inferno  ’  which  subse¬ 
quently  suggested  the  familiar  lines  in  ‘  Locksley  Hall  ’  (1842) : 

‘  This  is  truth  the  poet  sings. 

That  a  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things.’ 

‘  Grim  Dante  ’  finds  a  place  in  the  first  published  version  of 
‘  The  Palace  of  Art  ’  (1832),  with  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Homer, 
the  last  of  whom  is  ousted  from  the  stanza  in  the  later  version 
(1842)  in  order  to  make  more  room  for  ‘  world-worn  Dante.’ 
Tennyson’s  finest  tribute  to  Dante  in  his  early  years  is  the  poem 
of  ‘  Ulysses,’  inspired  by  the  account  of  the  death  of  Ulysses 
in  ‘Inferno’  xxvi.  Browning’s  earliest  references  to  Dante — 

‘  the  pacer  of  the  shore 

Where  glutted  hell  disgorgeth  filthiest  gloom  ’ — 

occur  in  ‘Sordello’  (1840),  which  owes  its  genesis  to  Dante’s 
mention  of  the  troubadour  in  the  ‘  Purgatorio.’  Elizabeth  Barrett 
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introduces  ‘  the  sublime  Dante  ’  in  her  earliest  published  work, 
the  ‘Essay  on  Mind’  (182(5),  and  conjures  up  ‘Dante  stem 
‘  and  sweet,’  and  ‘  poor  in  mirth,’  in  her  ‘  Vision  of  Poets  ’  (1844). 
Ruskin,  whose  works  probably  contain  more  quotations  from 
the  ‘  Divina  Commcdia  ’  than  those  of  any  other  English  writer, 
has  but  one  solitary  reference  to  Dante  before  1844.  This 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Rogers,  written  from  Venice  in 
1842  (the  year  before  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
‘  Modern  Painters  ’),  in  which  he  suggests  the  addition  of  another 
scene  to  the  ‘  Inferno,’  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  indolent 
Venetians,  who  were  to  be  driven  at  full  speed  up  a  tower  with 
red-hot  stairs  and  dropped  from  the  top  ‘  into  a  lagoon  of  hot 
‘  cafd  noir  ’ — a  flippancy  which  Ruskin  certainly  would  not  have 
allowed  himself  in  connexion  with  Dante  a  few'  years  later, 
when  he  had  begun  seriously  to  study  the  ‘  Commedia.’ 

Much  of  the  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  Dante,  and  of  the 
livelier  interest  in  his  works  displayed  by  English  writers  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  due  no  doubt  to  the 
writings  of  cultivated  Italian  political  refugees  like  Foscolo, 
Gabriele  Rossetti,  Mazzini,  and  Panizzi,  who  settled  in  Englaiul 
and  supported  themselves  by  teaching,  and  by  contributing 
articles  on  Italian  literature  to  the  ‘  Edinburgh,’  ‘  Quarterly,’ 
and  other  English  reviews.  Foscolo  especially  did  a  great  deal 
in  this  way  to  further  the  study  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  of  Dante 
in  particular,  in  this  country.  It  was  an  appreciative  article 
of  his  in  the  Edinburgh  Revikw'  which,  as  w'as  mentioned 
above,  helped  to  secure  recognition  of  the  sterling  merits  of 
Gary’s  epoch-making  translation  of  the  ‘  Commedia,’  and  was 
thus  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  Dante  within  the  reach  of 
every  educated  reader  in  Pmgland. 

Cary  was  not  allowed  to  hold  the  field  unchallenged.  Two  other 
versions  of  the  ‘  Inferno,’  both  in  blank  verse,  appeared  within 
a  year  or  two  of  the  publication  of  his  ‘  Hell,’  viz.  one  in  1807, 
by  Nathaniel  How'ard,  a  west-country  poetaster,  and  a  second 
in  1812,  by  Joseph  Hume,  ‘  the  Radical.’  Both  speedily  fell 
into  oblivion.  A  much  more  serious  rival  was  the  translation, 
in  ‘  bastard  ’  term  rima,  of  Ichabod  Charles  Wright,  pubhshed  in 
three  instalments  in  1833-40 — the  w'ork  of  an  accomplished 
scholar.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and  is  even  now  held 
in  considerable  esteem  ;  but  it  has  not  succeeded  in  supplanting 
Cary,  whose  popularity  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day, 
notwithstanding  the  twenty  versions,  in  every  variety  of  metre, 
which  have  since  appeared.  Cary  made  Dante  an  English 
possession,  and  in  so  doing  won  for  Dante,  as  well  as  for  himself, 
a  permanent  place  in  English  literature. 
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Art.  VII.— MR.  HARDY’S  ‘DYNASTS.’ 

The  Dynasts :  a  Drama  of  the  Napoleonic  IFars.  By  Thomas 
Hardy.  Macmillan  &  Co.  3  vols. 

Tt  has  been  disputed  whether  in  his  lifetime  Shakespeare 
held  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  If  his  ghost  has  been 
privileged  to  follow  all  the  commentaries  on  Shakespeare,  all  the 
‘  explanations  ’  of  his  genius  which  have  appeared  during  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  he  must,  one  thinks,  believe  in  purga¬ 
tory  now.  One  of  the  latest,  a  popular  ‘  explanation  ’  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  is  very  characteristic  of  our  time.  It  is  founded  on 
the  most  material  of  all  the  elements  of  Elizabethan  drama : 
the  form  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  Take  account  of  that,  it 
is  said,  and  you  will  at  once  see  why  Shakespeare  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  wrote  a  particular  kind  of  verse,  a  special  form 
of  prose ;  why  they  interpolated  rhetorical  passages  (if  they 
did  so) ;  why  they  left  so  many  loose  ends  in  their  dramas. 
For  the  reader  who  runs  while  he  reads,  it  is  a  simple  and  obvious 
solution  of  many  difficulties ;  as  simple  and  obvious  as  would 
be  the  explanation  of  the  form  of  a  snail  by  the  shape  of  its 
shell. 

And  yet  biologists  will  not  accept  the  latter ;  nor  will  the 
man,  who  has  both  historical  knowledge  and  historical  and 
literary  imagination,  accept  the  former.  It  may  serve  those 
for  whom  a  work  of  art  is  a  manufactured  article,  designed 
to  fill  a  definite  and  ‘  felt  want.’  It  will  not  pass  with  whoso¬ 
ever  understands  that  a  work  of  art  is  a  growth ;  that  its  ana¬ 
logy  is  a  tree  or  a  forest — wliich  last  is  Johnson’s  image  for  the 
art  of  Shakespeare — and  not  a  house.  But  the  former,  the 
mechanical  school  of  critics,  are  much  the  commonest  in  these 
days,  as  might  be  expected.  Theatrical  things,  they  tell  us,  are 
to  be  explained  by  a  ‘  sen.se  of  the  theatre  ’ :  and  it  is  one  of 
the  first  deductions  of  their  criticism  that  the  play  for  the 
study — ^the  play  written  to  be  read,  not  acted — is  a  non-sense, 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Thus  they  account  for  the  failures  of 
Darley  and  of  Beddoes ;  not  by  the  simpler  fact  that  neither 
Darley  nor  Beddoes  had  original  genius. 

Now  and  again  genius,  which  is  Nature,  comes  like  a  deus 
ex  machind  to  defeat  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mechanical  critics. 
And  just  at  the  moment  when  they  have  decreed  that  the 
‘  study-drama  ’  is  an  impossibility,  here  steps  down  to  them 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Ids  ‘  Dynasts,’  a  play  in  three  volumes,  ‘  nineteen 

acts  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  scenes  ’  (to  quote  the  title- 
page),  which  no  one  will  pretend  could  by  any  possibility  be 
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presented.  Yet  ‘  The  Dynasts  ’  is  not  only  not  a  non-sense,  but 
is  perhaps  the  most  notable  literary  achievement  of  the  last 
quarter-century.  It  is  certainly  unlucky  for  our  critic  of 
the  mechanical  school  that  at  the  very  moment  when  he  has 
decided  that  the  ‘  study-drama  ’  could  not  exist,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  and  most  absolute  example  of  such  a  thing  which  has 
ever  been  written  should  see  the  light. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  decide  the  exact  place  in  literature  which 
‘  The  Dynasts  ’  is  destined  to  take.  All  the  critic  can  say  at 
present  is  that  it  is  entirely  a  thing  apart ;  there  is  nothing 
beside  which  it  can  be  placed  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Though 
in  dramatic  shape,  it  has  in  many  regards  more  in  common  with 
some  of  the  epics  of  the  world.  It  is  in  form  a  poem.  Yet  it 
must  be  owned  that  what  we  are  wont  to  reckon  the  essentials 
of  poetry  are,  over  large  tracts,  very  plentifully  lacking,  and 
that  the  fine  essence  of  this  poem  is  to  be  extracted  from  its 
interspersed  prose  passages.  No  wonder  that  the  reviewers  have 
been  non-plussed,  that  certain  of  them  have  given  utterance  to 
judgements  inept  enough ;  others  have  preferred  the  non-com¬ 
mittal — as  that  ‘  The  Dynasts  ’  is  a  ‘  notable  production  ’ ; 
while  one  of  the  inept  kind  has  said  that  it  was  wise  of  the 
author  not  to  use  his  materials  for  an  historical  novel.  Non¬ 
committal  even  was  it  to  write  that  the  subject  was  the  greatest 
any  author  had  chosen  since  Milton.  But  the  critic  recognised 
the  fact  that,  though  a  drama,  ‘  The  Dynasts  ’  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  epic  also. 

Let  us  try — no  easy  task — to  give  what  seems  to  us  the 
general  scope  and  object  of  the  book.  The  subject  is  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  We  begin  with  the  preparations  in  England 
to  meet  an  expected  invasion  from  Boulogne.  We  end  with 
Waterloo.  Mr.  Hardy  professes  as  one  of  his  objects  that  of 
keeping  alive  in  memory  the  part  which  England  played  in 
these  dynastic  struggles.  He  has  many  other  objects :  at 
any  rate  he  has  many  other  theories  which  force  themselves  to 
the  front  in  the  course  of  his  work.  We  used  the  word  ‘  djmastic  ’ 
struggles  ;  for  they  are  that  to  our  author,  not  national  .struggles. 
Oddly  enough  he  writes  throughout  with  complete  detachment, 
in  an  apparent  lack  of  moral  or  intellectual  sympathy  with  the 
whole  concern.  Fortunately  his  artistic  and  dramatic  sjmi- 
pathies  are  so  great  that  they  override  the  other  want.  Of  Mr. 
Hardy’s  philosophic  theories  we  will  speak  later.  On  his  work 
their  influence  is  chiefly  negative,  so  they  can  be  put  aside  for 
the  present.  What  is  positive,  and  a  positive  gift  almost  unique, 
is  Mr.  Hardy’s  instinct  for  realistic  drama,  or  we  might  say  for 
heroic  drama  which  is  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  novel,  and 
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can  at  once,  without  an  effort,  shift  the  point  of  view  from  some 
field  of  public  action  to  note  the  effect  thereof  on  insignificant 
private  persons.  The  skill  with  which  Mr.  Hardy  shifts  his 
point  of  view  is  without  any  parallel,  we  believe,  in  any  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  parts  of  his  work  where  he  displays  this  gift  that 
form  its  most  sure  title  to  immortality.  Now  we  pass  with  him 
into  the  clouds  and  see  armies  like  caterpillars  slowly  wending 
from  opposite  sides  of  Europe  to  meet  each  other,  or  (as  in  the 
third  part)  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  France.  Even  when  we 
gaze  from  these  ethereal  heights  the  object  of  view  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  great  action.  It  may  be  only  the  escort  which  is  bringing 
the  young  Austrian  Princess  Marie-Louise  to  France  to  wed 
with  Napoleon.  Again  we  drop  to  earth  and  behold  a  field  of 
battle :  next  moment  (maybe)  we  are  merely  in  one  room  of 
one  of  the  thousand  houses  of  Berlin  waiting  for  news  of  the 
same  battle — Jena  ;  we  are  with  passengers  in  a  coach  discussing 
the  news  of  the  day ;  we  are  with  Napoleon  and  his  Minister 
of  the  Navy ;  we  are  on  the  high  seas  ;  we  are  in  a  London 
drawing-room,  or  at  a  great  reception  at  Carlton  House,  or  upon 
the  ‘  Wessex  ’  downs.  We  are  in  a  cellar  with  some  stragglers 
and  their  doxies,  and  watch  from  thence  Moore’s  army  in  its 
retreat ;  and  we  are  in  the  lone  cemetery  at  Coruna  and  hear  the 
talk  of  the  sappers  who  are  digging  the  leader’s  grave  and  the 
hurried  funeral  rites.  We  are  at  the  famous  ball  in  Brussels, 
or  in  a  bedroom  where  a  girl  has  got  up  early  in  the  morning 
to  see  her  hero  march  out,  and  then  throws  herself  weeping 
on  the  bed ;  and  we  are  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  It  has  been 
said  that  all  this  is  not  dramatic  ;  that  it  wants  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tions,  the  dramatic  moments  of  old  heroic  drama.  But  in  the 
true  sense  it  is  highly  dramatic,  in  that  it  gives  not  the  deeds 
of  isolated  heroes,  but  a  touch  of  the  tragedie  humaine  as  Mr. 
Hardy  sees  it.  For  all  this  is  a  tragedy  to  our  author.  He  is 
a  Schopenhauerian  :  all  action  of  the  Will  is  tragic.  But  every 
artist  has  a  right  to  present  life  as  he  sees  it — nay,  he  is  bound 
to  present  life  as  he  sees  it,  and  in  no  other  way.  And  though 
this  poem  is  (as  we  have  said)  in  its  kind  an  absolutely  new 
experience  in  literature,  it  is  yet  in  line  with  an  observable 
tendency  in  modern  literature,  as  may  easily  be  seen  when  we 
take  account  of  certain  essential  features  in  the  growth  of 
modem  fiction.  Of  these  we  will  speak  hereafter.  They  will 
be  further  evidence  of  the  permanent  value  of  ‘  The  Dynasts  ’ — 
at  any  rate  to  such  as  understand  that  a  writer  must  follow 
the  impulses  of  the  Time  Spirit,  which  are  not  in  his  individual 
control. 

By  a  pleasant  little  personal  note  Mr.  Hardy’s  beloved 
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‘  Wessex  ’  figures  for  a  good  deal  in  this  drama.  \Ve  could 
wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  dropped  that  word.  To  make  Captain 
Hardy  and  Wellington  himself  talk  about  ‘  Wessex  ’  is  too  much 
like  making  them  contribute  to  the  apotheosis  of  Mr.  Hardy. 
But  as  the  writer  explains  in  his  preface,  Dorsetshire,  both 
by  the  residence  of  the  king  at  Budmouth,  and  by  the  part 
which  all  the  south  coast  took  in  preparations  against  invasion, 
was  brought  into  close  touch  with  these  dymastic  struggles. 
We  know  from  ‘  The  Trumpet  Major  ’  and  the  ‘  Wessex  Poems’ 
that  Mr.  Hardy’s  thoughts  have  long  dwelt  on  this  subject— the 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  first  scene  of  the  first  volume  opens  upon 
‘  a  ridge  in  Wessex’  over  which  the  coach  is  passing  while  the 
inside  passengers  (by  a  fiction  which  would  be  impossible  of 
presentment)  talk  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  rupture  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  ‘  Boney.’  Then  we  are  wafted  to  Paris  with  Bona¬ 
parte  and  Deeres  his  Minister  of  Marine  ;  thence  back  to  the 
old  House  of  Commons,  where  the  debaters  speak  in  blank  verse 
yet  keep  very  near  to  the  ‘  Parliamentary  History  ’  ;  in  Boulogne 
harbour  next,  to  see  in  dumb  show,  and  from  far  above,  the  ‘  army 
of  England  ’  exercising,  the  English  men-of-war  lying  on  watch 
outside  the  bay ;  to  a  fashionable  reception  in  London ;  then 
to  the  crowning  of  the  Emperor  in  Milan,  the  act  which  made 
Napoleon  in  his  own  eyes  ‘  the  successor  not  of  Louis  XIV.  but 
of  Charlemagne.’  So  ends  Act  I.  In  the  second  act  we  pass 
from  Gibraltar  and  a  dialogue  ’twixt  Nelson  and  Collingwood, 
through  two  French  scenes — scenes  we  mean  from  the  French 
side  (Villeneuve  at  Ferrol  and  the  Boulogne  camp  once  more)— 
back  to  Wessex  to  listen  to  a  Dogberry  and  Verges  (too  near, 
unhappily,  their  prototypes)  who  are  in  charge  of  Rainbarrows 
beacon.  In  Act  III.  we  begin  at  Boulogne,  but  pass  suddenly 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  see  in  dumb  show  the  preparations 
which  are  being  made  to  strike  at  Bavaria,  the  ally  of  France. 
The  next  act  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  great  blow  at  Ulni 
and  Mack’s  capitulation.  Then  in  Act  V.  we  have  Trafalgar 
in  various  scenes,  and  Nelson’s  death  ;  and  then  pass  suddenly 
back  to  London  streets,  and  to  hear  Pitt’s  Guildhall  speech— 
‘  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions  and  will  save 
Europe  by  her  example.’  Last  act  of  all  (in  this  part)  gives 
us  Austerlitz  in  many  scenes  of  the  fight,  the  bringing  of  the  news 
to  Pitt  while  in  Somersetshire,  and  Pitt’s  death  at  Putney.  Such 
is  the  general  scheme  of  treatment  throughout  all  the  parts.  But 
no  enumeration  like  this  can  give  any  notion  of  their  vivid¬ 
ness,  the  ingenious  fashion  in  which  dialogue  alternates  with 
description,  the  still  greater  ingenuity  with  which  world-shaking 
episodes  are  interspersed  with  scenes  from  common  life.  These 
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last  are  intimately  connected  with  the  mighty  episodes  and  with 
the  whole  movement  of  the  drama. 

On  the  excellence  of  all  these  things  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  It  is  when  he  comes  to  consider  the  medium  through 
wliich  these  effects  are  conveyed  that  the  critic  finds  all  the 
rules  of  his  art  and  his  own  past  experience  more  or  less  at 
fault.  Brandes,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  study  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  supplies  an  instance  to  prove  that,  as  he  says,  in  art  the 
form  is  everything.  The  example  is  from  a  poem  by  Count 
Sterling  written  earlier  than  ‘  The  Tempest,’  and  containing  in 
very  tolerable  verse  all  the  substance  of  the  famoris  ‘  cloud- 
capped  towers  ’  passage  in  Shakespeare’s  last  drama.  Yet, 
though  Sterling’s  verse  is  tolerable,  we  feel  at  once  that  it  has 
not  in  it  the  stuff  of  immortality,  which  stuff  of  immortality 
must,  it  follows,  lie  not  in  the  ideas  of  Prospero’s  speech  but  in 
the  mould  into  which  the  ideas  have  been  cast.  The  proposition 
seems  established ;  yet  it  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hardy’s  ‘  Dynasts.’  For  it  must  frankly  be  acknowledged  that 
the  versification  taken  as  a  whole  is  extremely  bad  verse.  We 
have  been  already  accustomed,  in  Browning  and  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  to  verse  which  seems  not  to  be  poetry  and  yet  is ; 
to  verse  that  is  not  melodious  nor  beautiful  as  verse,  and  yet 
somehow  conveys  an  effect  of  beauty.  Rut  though  these  poets 
often  adopt  methods  which  seem  outside  the  technique  of 
poetry,  we  feel  that  they  are  masters  of  their  own  method. 
With  Mr.  Hardy  in  ‘  The  Dynasts  ’  we  have  not  as  a  rule  this 
sense.  It  is  true  that  his  ‘  Wesse.x  Poems  ’  are  poems.  But  the 
most  part  of  thein  are  in  ballad  form  ;  and  the  ballad  is  the  prose 
of  poetry.*  Even  in  his  novels,  though  his  imagination  over¬ 
rides  defects,  we  sometimes  see  a  groping  after  the  right  phrase, 
showing  that  our  author  is  not  a  master  of  English.  In  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  verse  of  ‘  The  Dynasts  ’  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  its  creator  would  be  at.  The  versification  is  of  two 
kinds.  All  the  human  agents  speak  either  in  prose  or  in  blank 
verse.  There  are,  beside  the  ‘  humans,’  a  series  of  quasi-super¬ 
natural  beings  (more  strictly  supernatural  quasi-beings),  who 
act  as  showmen  and  commentators  on  the  scenes ;  their  full 
function  we  will  hereafter  explain.  These  beings  often  utter 
themselves  in  a  kind  of  lyrics.  It  might  tax  a  critic  to  say 
from  which  medium,  the  blank  verse  or  the  lyric,  melody  was 
most  usually  absent.  Nor  do  the  immelodies  of  Mr.  Hardy 


*  The  initial  sonnets  in  this  volume  have  indeed  a  certain  Shake¬ 
spearean  charm.  But,  like  much  of  the  dialogue  of  >Ir.  Hardy’s 
peasants,  they  betray  their  inspiration  too  nakedly. 
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bear  the  stamp  of  purpose  as  do  Browning’s  harshnesses  when 
they  occur. 


‘  Let  him  now  own  me  still  a  dab  therein.’ 


We  can  imagine  the  kind  of  person  and  the  occasion  that 
in  Browning  might  have  provoked  such  a  line.  But  it  would 
not  have  been  Napoleon  trying  to  impress  the  Austrian  generals 
after  Ulm. 

Here  are  examples  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  blank  verse  such  as 
might  be  found  anywhere  throughout  the  three  volumes  : 

‘  Strange  suasive  pull  of  personality.’ 

‘  Of  her  we  view 

The  enterprise  is  that  of  scores  of  men, 

The  strength  but  half  a  one’s.’ 

‘  Why  must  ye  echo  as  mechanic  mimes 
These  mortal  minions’  bootless  cadencies  ?  ’ 

‘  Some  enemy  queues  my  way  to  coffin  me.’ 

‘  Beg  the  Emperor,  my  father, 

That  he  fulfil  his  duty  to  the  realm, 

And  quite  subordinate  thereto  all  thought 
Of  how’  it  personally  impinge  on  me.’ 

‘  I  am  no  theologian,  but  I  laugh 
That  men  can  be  so  grossly  logicless. 

When  war  defensive  or  aggressive  either 
Is  in  its  essence  Pagan  and  opposed 
To  the  whole  gist  of  Christianity.’ 

‘  Whose  emissaries  knock  at  every  door 
In  rhythmic  rote,  and  groan  the  great  events 
The  hour  is  pregnant  with.’ 

‘  Right  glad  we  are  you  tongue  such  tidings,  sire  ; 

To  us  the  stars  have  visaged  differently.’ 

These  passages  are  only  not  selected  at  pure  hazard  in  that 
they  are  chosen  to  represent  different  styles  of  the  verse  in 
which  Mr.  Hardy  indulges.  They  are  adequate  specimens 
of  the  blank  verse  through  these  three  volumes.  They  seem, 
it  must  be  ow’iied,  to  bring  us  down  to  a  very  low  level,  more 
near  than  almost  any  verse  in  literature  to  that  verse  which 
lies  outside  literature,  and  which,  enshrined  in  quarto  manu¬ 
script  books,  represents  the  leisure  of  some  country  doctor  or 
country  parson  who  has  paid  a  sly  and  shy  court  to  the  Muses. 
The  third  of  these  nine  examples  means  in  prose  that  Louise, 
Queen  of  Prussia,  had  enterprise  of  character  equal  to  many 
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times  twenty  men’s,  but  only  half  a  man’s  physical  strength. 
The  natural  interpretation  would  be  that  scores  of  men  are 
embarked  on  the  same  or  a  similar  enterprise  to  the  Queen’s. 
Obscurity  is  not  necessarily  a  fault  in  verse,  but  it  must  be 
compensated  by  a  special  fulness  of  meaning.  Mr.  Hardy 
has  a  partiality  for  dactylic  endings  in  his  blank  verse — end 
words  such  as  ‘  purposings  ’  ‘  equanimity  ’ — the  use  of  which 
betokens  an  ear  ill-trained  to  the  melody  of  verse.  The  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  given  are  enough  to  show  that  his  use  of  allitera¬ 
tion  (so  delicate  a  matter)  can  be  deplorable.  In  the  rh}Tned 
verse  we  have  more  shocking  examples  : 

‘  Behold  again  the  Dynasts’  gory  gear, 

.  Since  we  regarded  what  has  progressed  here  ’ 

which  one  hesitates  whether  to  liken  to  the  Richardson  theatre 
or  the  pantomime. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  use  or  the  invention  of  peculiar  words, 
the  awaf  \sy6fispa  which  we  may  look  for  in  every^  original 
writer  of  verse — not  necessarily  in  every  original  writer  of 
prose.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  these  in  ‘  The  Dynasts,’  and 
some  of  them  are  happy.  ‘  Queues  my  way  ’  for  ‘  follows  me  ’ 
we  have  already  met  with.  That  is  not  good.  ‘  Wide-waked  ’ 
for  having  great  consequences  is  much  happier.  ‘  Twinkle- 
tipt  ’  is  applied  to  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  ‘  Enghosted  by  the 
caressing  snow,’  is  used  in  the  description  of  the  retreat  from 
Moscow.  It  is  not  altogether  satisfying — meaning  as  it  does 
only  that  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  are  covered  by  a  white  pall. 

‘  Prim  ponderosities  ’  is  applied  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
Isolated  the  phrase  is  harsh  enough,  but  in  its  place  it  is  not 
inappropriate. 

We  have  only  after  reading  Mr.  Hardy  to  take  up  for  a  moment 
Marlowe  or  Shakespeare,  and  note  how  lightly  and  easily  their 
verse  flows,  how  right  are  their  epithets  and  their  alliterations, 
the  heaven  of  difference  Ipng  between  ‘  the  topless  towers  of 
‘  Ilium  ’  and  the  ‘  Dynasts’  gory  gear,’  to  realise  how  far  down 
stands  Mr.  Hardy’s  verse  as  verse. 

We  dwell  on  these  defects  fully  and  without  fear,  for  two 
reasons.  First  because  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  critics 
who  have  succumbed  to  the  charm  of  this  work  as  a  whole,  and 
have  not  discovered  where  that  charm  lay,  the  while  they 
felt  conscious  of  its  technical  shortcomings,  have  been  tempted 
to  minimise  these  last  by  vague  phrases  which  fall  very  far  short 
of  the  truth,  and  so  have  (wrongly)  given  an  air  of  insincerity 
to  their  judgements.  One  reviewer,  we  believe,  wrote  to  the  effect 
that  the  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  verse  none  of  the  magnifi- 
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cences  of  Milton — a  judgement  abundantly  true,  but  hardly 
adequate.  A  better  criticism  (though  this  was  not  printed) 
was  that  the  badness  of  the  verse  was  designed  to  make  us  enjoy 
the  interlarded  prose.  This  is  not  quite  a  true  account  of  the 
matter.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  almost  always  in  the 
descriptions,  in  the  little  bits  of  prose  in  small  type,  that  we 
gain  the  true  thrill  which  comes  from  a  work  of  genius.  Here  we 
get  a  hundred  instances  of  that  poetical  imagination  which  clothes 
all  Mr.  Hardy’s  prose  work  with  a  shining  garment,  a  sort  of 
magic  light  shed  upon  common  things,  as  in  that  game  of  cards 
in  ‘  The  Return  of  the  Native  ’  played  by  the  light  of  glow-worms. 
Now  it  is  the  manoeuvring  of  Napoleon’s  cavalry  at  Boulogne 
‘  flashing  in  the  sun  like  a  school  of  mackerel  ’ ;  now  such  a 
touch  as  this  toward  the  end  of  a  House  of  Commons  debate  : 

‘  The  candle-snuflers  go  round,  and  Pitt  rises.  During  the 
momentary  pause  before  he  speaks  the  House  assumes  an  attentive 
attitude,  in  \vhich  can  be  heard  the  rustling  of  the  trees  without,  a 
horn  from  an  early  coach,  and  the  voice  of  the  w'atch  crving  the 
hour.’ 

Or  this,  which  follows  the  wreck  of  Godoy’s  palace  near  Madrid : 

‘  The  mob  desists  dubiously  and  goes  out ;  the  musical-bo.v 
upon  the  floor  plays  on,  the  candle  burns  to  its  socket,  and  the 
room  becomes  wrapt  in  the  shades  of  night.’  * 

Or,  once  again,  the  French  and  Russian  armies  bivouacking  face 
to  face  on  the  eve  of  Borodino : 

‘  The  two  multitudes  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  all  is  quiet  save  for 
the  sputtering  of  the  greenwood  fires,  which,  now  that  the  human 
tongues  are  still,  seem  to  hold  a  conversation  of  their  ow’n.’ 

And  this  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  the  burning  of  Moscow : 

‘  Large  pieces  of  canvas  aflare  sail  away  in  the  gale  like  balloons. 
Cocks  crow,  thinking  it  sunrise,  ere  they  are  burnt  to  death.’ 

Like  the  examples  in  blank  verse,  these  of  prose  are  chosen 
almost  at  hazard.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  number  of 
such  passages  or  a  just  notion  of  their  excellence. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  great  part  of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Hardy’s 
work  is  managed  by  the  constant  change  in  the  point  of  view. 
This  is  not  alone  a  mere  physical  change,  as  when  we  are  rapt 
into  the  clouds  so  as  to  see  a  great  part  of  Europe  at  one  coup 
d'oBil,  to  be  brought  back  maybe  within  the  four  walls  of  a  single 

*  And  yet  in  the  last  four  words  of  this  passage  we  have  a  shadow 
of  Mr.  Hardy’s  defects,  even  as  a  writer  of  prose. 
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room.  It  is  a  change  also  in  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  as 
when,  after  hearing  the  talk  of  the  movers  or  seeming  agents  of 
all  these  great  events,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  simple 
peasants,  soldiers,  a  country  parson — what  not.  Perhaps  Balzac 
never  wrote  anything  cleverer  (though  it  occurs  in  a  dullish 
story)  than  that  chapter  of  his  ‘  MMecin  de  Campagne  ’  called 
‘  Le  Napoleon  du  Peuplc,’  which  allows  us  to  see  the  true 
‘  Napoleonic  Legend  ’  of  the  peasantry,  the  career  of  the  great 
conqueror  transformed  into  genuine  folk-lore.  Much  of  the 
same  effect  do  we  get  by  some  of  the  rapid  changes  in  Mr.  Hardy’s 
scene. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  change  in  point  of  view  beyond  all 
these.  Not  only  do  we  upon  occasion  fly  up  to  the  clouds,  but 
we  find  ourselves  upon  occasion  (it  has  already  been  said)  in  the 
company  of  certain  non-human  personalities,  if  they  are  i)ersona- 
lities,  spirits  if  they  are  spirits ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  called  so. 
There  is  a  Spirit  of  the  Years,  a  Spirit  of  the  Pities,  a  Spirit 
Ironic,  a  Spirit  Sinister,  and  certain  Recording  Angels.  Such  a 
movement  outside  the  body  with  a  partial  annihilation  of  time 
and  space  is  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  most  desirable.  In 
such  a  vast  drama  as  this  is,  were  we  always  merely  on  the  plane 
of  humanity,  a  certain  monotony  and  tediousness  must  ensue. 
For  of  course  we  who  look  backward  through  the  courts  of  time 
are  not  in  fact  quite  on  a  level  with  the  actors  in  the  piece.  In 
a  single  historic  play  we  might  make  shift  to  be  so.  But  ‘  The 
‘  Dynasts  ’  is  an  epic  as  well  as  a  play.  And  though  in  the  great 
epics  of  the  world  the  supernaturals  appear  in  obedience  to  other 
than  artistic  considerations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the 
artistic  side  alone  they  fill  an  important  place  ;  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  in  Homer  and  even  in  Virgil  to  breathe  from  time  to 
time  another,  an  Olympian  air.  When  Milton  presumes  ‘  into  the 
‘  heaven  of  heavens  ’  ‘  an  earthly  guest  ’  the  effect  is  more 
doubtful.  But  the  splendid  passage  which  celebrates  Iris  return 
to  earth  would  not  otherwise  have  been  written. 

In  Mr.  Hardy’s  case,  however,  the  supernatixral  beings  (if  so 
we  call  them)  have  to  support  a  definite  philosophic  doctrine ; 
looked  at  in  another  way,  we  may  say  they  have  to  exist  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  philosophic  doctrine,  which  puts  no  small 
strain  on  their  vital  powers.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  forget,  so  soon 
as  we  have  read,  that  they  are  for  their  author  only  ‘  imperso- 
‘  nated  abstractions.’  This,  it  must  be  owned,  gives  one  pause. 
But  let  the  author  explain  himself  (if  so  he  can)  in  the  words  of 
his  preface : 

‘  It  was  thought  proper  to  introduce,  as  supernatural  spectators 
of  the  terrestrial  drama,  certain  impersonated  abstractions,  or 
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Intelligences,  called  Spirits.  They  are  intended  to  be  taken  by  the 
reader  for  what  they  may  be  worth  as  contrivances  of  the  fancy 
merely.  Their  doctrines  are  but  tentative,  and  are  advanced 
with  little  eye  to  a  systematized  philosophy  warranted  to  lift  “  the 
burthen  of  the  mystery  ”  of  this  unintelli^ble  world.  The  chief 
thing  hoped  for  them  is  that  they  and  their  utterances  may  have 
dramatic  plausibility  enough  to  procure  for  them,  in  the  words  of 
Coleridge,  “  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  moment 
which  constitutes  poetic  faith.” 

‘  The  wnde  prevalence  of  the  Monistic  theory  of  the  Universe 
forbade,  in  this  twentieth  century,  the  importation  of  Divine 
personages  from  any  antique  Mythology  as  ready-made  sources 
or  channels  of  Causation,  even  in  verse,  and  excluded  the  celestial 
machinery  of,  say,  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  as  peremptorily  as  that  of  the 
“  Iliad  ”  or  the  “  Eddas.”  And  the  abandonment  of  the  masculine 
pronoun  in  allusions  to  the  First  or  P’undamental  Energy  seemed 
a  necessary  and  logical  consequence  of  the  long  abandonment  by 
thinkers  of  the  anthropomorpluc  conception  of  the  same.’ 

A  word  may  be  said  on  this  philosophy.  It  is  no  impeach¬ 
ment  of  a  man’s  character,  not  even  of  his  religious  instincts,  if 
in  these  times  of  distracted  counsels  he  know'  not  which  way  to 
look.  The  more  sensitive,  delicate,  poetic  a  man  may  be,  the 
more  the  difficulties  of  the  universe  and  the  burdem  of  pain  are 
likely  to  oppress  him.  The  vulgar  optimist  is  a  far  less  vener¬ 
able  figure  than  pessimists  of  the  type  of  Leopardi  or  Mr.  Hardy. 
But  though  the  attitude  which  our  author  takes  up  throws  no 
reflexion  on  his  character  and  is  some  evidence  of  his  poetic 
temperament,  it  does  at  the  same  time  indicate  a  sort  of  hysteria 
not  consistent  w'ith  perfectly  sound  judgement.  We  all  know 
the  type  of  woman  who,  by  the  very  extent  of  her  affection  for 
husband  or  son,  is  driven  merely  on  the  hint  of  mishap  (a  delay 
in  home-coming  or  some  such  matter)  to  insist  upon  a  tragedy 
where  no  evidence  exists  for  more  than  a  trifling  misfortune. 
Like  Rachel,  she  refuses  to  be  comforted,  or  to  listen  to  any  hint 
of  comfort.  Mr.  Hardy  is  in  such  case. 

He  might  perhaps  plead  that  his  pessimism  is  essentially  that 
of  Schopenhauer,  and  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  set  forth  once 
again  the  elaborate  ratiocination  of  ‘  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und 
‘  Vorstellung.’  But  after  all,  Schopenhauer  does  not  impose 
himself  upon  us  as  a  gospel.  Mr.  Hardy  seems  to  want  to  bluff 
his  philosophy.  How  could  the  ‘  wide  prevalence  ’  of  any 
theory  ‘  forbid  ’  the  importation  of  divine  personages  ?  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of 

‘  And  the  abandonment  of  the  masculine  pronoun  in  allusions  to 
the  First  or  Fundamental  Energy  seemed  a  necessary  and  logical 
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consequence  of  the  long  abandonment  by  thinkers  of  the  anthropo¬ 
morphic  conception  of  the  same  ’  ? 

In  simple  language,  we  suppose,  it  means  that  as  all  thinkers 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  deity,  it  was  impossible 
(even  for  poetic  purposes)  to  assume  either  a  God  or  supernatural 
presences  and  powers.  Are  then  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  Browning  to  be  rated  out  of  the  order  of  ‘  thinkers  ’  ? 
Or  among  metaphysicians  was  not  Kant  a  thinker,  nor  Fichte, 
nor  Lotze,  to  come  down  to  our  own  day  ?  Surely  this  is  bluff, 
if  ever  bluff  there  were.  And  bluff  of  this  sort  springs  out  of 
hysteria. 

In  a  word,  it  was  open  to  Mr.  Hardy  as  a  philosopher  to  hold 
a  theistic  or  (to  use  the  polite  term)  an  agnostic  theory  of  the 
universe.  As  a  poet  it  was  open  to  him  to  use  or  to  dispense 
with  supernatural  agents  or  witnesses.  But  it  is  not,  in  common 
sense,  open  to  him  to  try  to  force  his  philosophy  upon  us,  and 
while  he  introduces  his  Spirit  of  the  Pities  and  the  others  speak¬ 
ing,  to  tell  us  beforehand  that  they  are  only  ‘  impersonated 
‘  abstra;;tions.’  A  man  has  enough  to  do  at  one  while  to  be  a 
poet :  let  him  not  try  to  be  a  propagandist  also.  Least  of  all 
let  him  be  the  propagandist  of  negative  ideas ;  for  all  that  is 
negative  is  the  necessary  antithesis  of  poiesis,  the  creative  art. 
And  the  negative  side  of  things  (if  to  our  author  they  are  so) 
can  always  be  left  alone. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  ‘  The  Dynasts  ’  suffers  im¬ 
mensely  from  the  insistence  by  the  author  on  his  own  philo¬ 
sophical  creed.  The  ‘  Immanent  Will  ’  wliich  is  absolutely  im¬ 
personal,  which  must  be  spoken  of  as  ‘  it,’  which  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  ‘  unconscious,’  ‘  unthinking,’  this  is  an  idea  which 
may  be  graspable  in  the  region  of  metaphysics,  but  certainly  not 
in  the  sphere  of  creative  art.  And  the  repetition  in  the  mouths 
of  the  ‘  impersonated  abstractions,’  the  Spirits,  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  insensibility,  the  irresponsibility  of  this  it  becomes  un¬ 
speakably  wearisome.  We  know  beforehand  what  is  going  to 
happen  at  each  pause  in  the  human  drama.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Pities  is  going  to  complain  of  the  sufferings  of  mankind ;  the 
Spirit  of  the  Years  is  going  to  remind  her  that  complaints  are 
vain,  because  it  can  neither  hear  nor  change.  We  catch  our¬ 
selves  counting  whether  it  is  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
time  that  this  doctrine  has  been  repeated.  Naturally  enough 
there  is  not  the  intoxication  of  poetry  in  a  hogshead  of  this 
watery  philosophy.  Consequently  the  verse  in  italics,  which  is 
the  verse  spoken  by  the  impersonated  abstractions,  is  on  the 
whole  decidedly  worse  than  that  spoken  by  the  human  beings, 
where  it  should  be  far  better. 
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The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  average  specimen  of  the 
Chorus  of  Pities  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Years  : 

Semichorus  I.  of  the  Pities  (Aerial  music). 

‘  O  Great  Necessitator,  heed  us  now  / 

I  f  it  indeed  must  be 

Thai  this  day  Austria  smoke  with  slaughter y. 

Quicken  the  issue  as  Thou  knowest  how  ; 

.■ind  dull  to  suffering  those  whom  it  befalls 
To  (juit  their  lodgment  in  a  flesh  that  galls  !  * 

Semichorus  II. 

‘  If  it  he  in  the  future  human  story 
To  lift  this  man  to  yet  intenser  glory. 

Let  the  exploit  be  done 
With  the  least  sting,  or  none. 

To  those,  his  kind,  at  whose  expense  each  height  is  icon  !  * 

Spirit  of  the  Years. 

‘  Again  ye  deprecate  the  World-Soul* s  way 
That  I  so  long  have  told  ?  Then  note  aneio 
(Since  ye  forget)  the  ordered  potencies. 

Nerves,  sinews,  trajecls,  eddies,  ducts  of  it 
The  Eternal  Urger,  pressing  change  on  change.* 

‘  At  once,  as  earlier,  a  preternatural  clearness  possesses  the 
atmosphere  of  the  battle-field,  in  which  the  scene  becomes  anato¬ 
mized  and  the  living  masses  of  humanity  transparent.  The 
controlling  Immanent  Will  appears  therein,  as  a  brain-like  network 
of  currents  and  ejections,  twitching,  inter-penetrating,  entangling, 
and  thrusting  hither  and  thither  the  human  forms.’ 

This  presentation  of  Europe  as  a  huge  man  and  the  human 
beings  as  a  sort  of  blood-corpuscles  in  which  the  pulsing  of  the 
Immanent  Will  is  visible  has  certainly  originality  and  a  touch 
of  the  gruesome  poetic.  But  this  is  the  third  time  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  though  we  are  only  in  the  first  volume,  the  doctrine 
of  the  inexorable  Will  has  been  repeated  half  a  dozen  times  at 
least. 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  however,  we  do  succeed  in  believing  to 
some  extent  in  the  Spirits  Ironical,  Sinister,  Pitiful.  And  when, 
as  now  and  again  happens,  they  take  human  shape  and  appear 
at  a  reception  in  London  or  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  effect  is  piquant. 

Moreover,  to  suppose  the  impossible,  and  imagine  the  super¬ 
natural  portions  of  this  book  treated  with  something  of  the 
high  lyrical  power  which  shines  in  ‘  Prometheus  Unbound,’ 
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it  is  a  question  whether  the  whole  work  would  not  lose  thereby.  ' 

It  is  to  suppose  the  impossible  ;  for  Mr,  Hardy  evidently  lacks 

the  ‘  physical  ’  gifts  of  the  poet,  the  miraculous  leaping  together 

of  sound  and  sense  which  Byron  and  Shelley  show  in  their  best 

verse  at  their  best  moments.  All  such  achievement  would,  indeed, 

be  foreign  to  ‘  The  Dynasts,’  which  succeeds  by  its  own  methods 

and  by  hitherto  unproved  rules.  The  beauty  is  ‘  in  the  picture.’ 

But  it  is  very  difficult  to  select  from  the  book  portions  which 
give  any  fair  idea  of  its  beauty  as  a  whole.  As  it  should  do,  the 
death  of  Nelson  inspires  Mr.  Hardy ;  and  in  the  part  which 
relates  thereto  we  find  his  versification  at  its  best : 

Nelson. 

‘  Hardy,  how  goes  the  day  with  ns  and  England  ?  ’ 

H.^rdy.  t 

‘  Well ;  very  well,  thank  God  for’t,  my  dear  lord. 

Villeneuve,  their  Admiral,  has  this  moment  struck. 

And  put  himself  aboard  the  Conqueror. 

Some  fourteen  of  their  fir.st-rates,  or  about. 

Thus  far  w'e’ve  got.  The  said  Bucentaure  chief : 

The  Santa  Ana,  the  Redoubtable, 

The  FougueuT,  the  Santisima  Trinidad,  * 

San  Augustino,  San  Francisco,  Aigle, 

And  our  old  Swiftsure,  too,  we’ve  grappled  back. 

To  every  seaman’s  joy.  But  now  their  van  | 

Has  tacked  to  bear  round  on  the  Victory 

.4nd  crush  her  by  sheer  weight  of  wood  and  brass  :  * 

Three  of  our  best  I  am  therefore  calling  up,  I 

And  make  no  doubt  of  worsting  theirs,  and  France.’  * 

Nelson.  I 

‘  That’s  well.  I  swore  for  twenty.  But  it’s  well.’ 

Hardy.  | 

‘  We’ll  have  ’em  yet !  But  without  you,  my  lord,  | 

We  have  to  make  slow  plodding  do  the  deeds  | 

That  sprung  by  inspiration  ere  you  fell ;  | 

And  on  this  ship  the  more  particularly.’  ■ 

Nelson.  j 

‘  No,  Hardy. — Ever  ’twas  your  settled  fault 
So  modestly  to  whittle  down  your  worth. 

But  I  saw  stuff  in  you  which  admirals  need 
When,  taking  thought,  I  chose  the  Victory's  keel 
To  do  my  business  with  these  Frenchmen  in. 

A  business  finished  now,  for  me  !  Good  friend, 

Slow  shades  are  creeping  on  mo — I  scarce  see  you.’ 
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Hardy. 

‘  The  smoke  from  ships  on  our  win’ard  side, 

And  the  dust  raised  by  their  worm-eaten  hulks, 

When  our  balls  touch  ’em,  blind  the  eyes,  in  truth.’ 

Nelson. 

‘  No,  it  is  not  that  dust ;  ’tis  dust  of  death 
That  darkens  me.’ 

[.4  shock  overhead.  Hardy  goes  up.  One  or  two  other  officers  go 
up,  and  by  and  by  return.] 

‘  What  was  that  extra  noise  ?  ’ 

Burke. 

‘  That  fellow  in  the  mizzen-top,  my  lord, 

Who  made  it  his  affair  to  wing  you  thus. 

We  took  good  care  to  settle  ;  and  he  fell 

Like  an  old  rook,  smack  from  his  perch,  stone  dead.’ 

Nelson. 

‘  ’Twas  not  worth  while ! — He  was,  no  doubt,  a  man 
Who  in  simplicity  and  sheer  good  faith 
Strove  but  to  serve  his  country.  Rest  be  to  him  ! 

And  may  his  wife,  his  friends,  his  little  ones. 

If  such  he  had,  be  tided  through  their  loss. 

And  soothed  amid  the  sorrow  brought  by  me.’ 

Nelson  (suddenly). 

‘  What  are  you  thinking,  that  you  speak  no  word  ?  ’ 
Hardy  (waking  from  a  short  reverie). 

‘  Thoughts  all  confused,  my  lord  : — their  needs  on  deck. 
Your  own  sad  state,  and  your  unrivalled  past ; 

Mixed  up  with  flashes  of  old  things  afar — 

Old  childish  things  at  home,  down  Wessex  way. 

In  the  snug  village  under  Blackdon  Hill 

Where  I  was  born.  The  tumbling  stream,  the  garden. 

The  placid  look  of  the  grey  dial  there. 

Marking  unconsciously  this  bloody  hour. 

And  the  red  apples  on  my  father’s  trees. 

Just  now  full  ripe.’ 

Nelson. 

‘  Ay,  thus  do  little  things 
Steal  into  my  mind,  too.  But,  ah,  my  heart 
Knows  not  your  calm  philosophy  !  There’s  one — 

Come  nearer  to  me.  Hardy — One  of  all. 

As  you  well  guess,  pervades  my  memory  now ; 

She,  and  my  daughter — I  speak  freely  to  you. 
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’'I’was  good  I  made  that  codicil  this  morning  j 

That  you  and  Blackwood  witnessed.  Now  she  rests 
Safe  on  the  nation’s  honour.  .  .  .  Let  her  have 
My  hair,  and  the  small  treasured  things  I  owned, 

And  take  care  of  her,  as  you  care  for  me  !  ’ 

Some  of  the  verse,  here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  decidedly  good  as 
verse.  For  example  :  j 

‘  Who  in  simplicity  and  sheer  good  faith 
Strove  but  to  serve  his  country,’ 

And  that  touch  of  the  ‘  grey  dial  ’ 

‘  Marking  unconsciously  this  bloody  hour  ’ 

is  of  the  higher  flights  of  imagination. 

The  lyrical  passage  of  this  section  shows  Mr.  Hardy  at  his  best 
in  this  genre  also.  Of  course  the  inevitable  ‘  doctrine  ’  has  to 
follow : 

Chorus  op  the  Pities  (Aerial  music). 

‘  Hie  thread  was  cut  too  slovdy  !  When  he  fdl. 

And  hade  his  fame  larewdl. 

He  might  have  passed  and  shunned  his  long-drawn  pain 
Endured  in  vain,  in  vain  !  ’ 

Spirit  op  the  Years. 

‘  Young  Spirits,  be  not  critical  of  Thai 

Which  was  before,  and  shall  be  after  you  ! ' 

The  same  ‘  doctrine  ’  precedes  an  excellent  description  of  a 
part  of  the  Battle  of  Vitoria  in  the  third  volume  (act  II.  sc.  ii.). 

For  still  one  is  more  tempted  to  quote  the  prose  than  the  verse. 

Spirit  of  the  Years. 

‘  You  see  the  scene.  And  yet  you  see  it  not. 

What  do  you  notice  now  ?  ’ 

‘  There  immediately  is  shown  visually  the  electric  state  of  mind 
that  animates  Wellington,  Graham,  Hill,  Kempt,  Picton,  Colville, 
and  other  responsible  ones  on  the  British  side  ;  and  on  the  French, 

King  Joseph  stationary  on  the  hill  overlooking  his  own  centre,  and 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  staff  that  includes  his  adviser.  Marshal 
Jourdan,  with,  far  away  in  the  field,  Gazan,  d’Erlon,  Reille,  and 
other  marshals.  This  vision,  resembling  as  a  whole  the  interior  of 
a  beating  brain  lit  by  phosphorescence,  in  an  instant  fades  again 
back  to  the  normal. 

‘  Anon  we  see  the  English  hussars  with  their  flying  pelisses  gallop¬ 
ing  across  the  Zadorra  on  one  of  the  Tres-Puentes  in  the  midst  of 
the  field,  as  had  been  planned,  the  English  lines  in  the  foreground, 
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imder  Hill,  pushing  the  enemy  up  the  slope  ;  and  far  in  the  distance, 
to  the  left  of  Vitoria,  whiffs  of  grey  smoke,  followed  by  low  rumbles, 
show  that  the  left  of  the  English  armv  under  Graham  is  pushinc 
on  there. 

‘  Bridge  after  bridge  of  the  half-dozen  over  the  Zadorra  is  crossed 
by  the  British  ;  and  Wellington,  in  the  centre  with  Picton,  seeing 
the  hill  and  village  of  Arinez  in  front  of  him  (eastward)  to  be  weakly 
held,  carries  the  regiments  of  the  seventh  and  third  divisions  in  a 
quick  run  towards  it.  Supported  by  the  hussars,  they  ultimately 
fight  their  way  to  the  top,  in  a  chaos  of  smoke,  ffame,  dust,  shouts, 
and  booming  echoes,  loud-voiced  Picton,  in  an  old  blue  coat  and 
round  hat,  swearing  as  he  goes. 

‘  Meanwhile  the  French  who  are  opposed  to  the  English  right, 
in  the  foreground,  have  been  turned  by  Hill ;  the  heights  are  all 
abandoned,  and  the  columns  fall  back  in  a  confused  throng  by  the 
road  to  Vitoria,  hard  pressed  by  the  Briti.sh,  who  capture  abandoned 
guns  amid  indescribable  tumult,  till  the  French  make  a  stand  in 
front  of  the  town.’ 

And  to  close  all,  take  these  two  passages,  connected  respectively 
with  the  burning  of  Moscow  and  with  the  French  retreat.  In  the 
first  Mr.  Hardy  shows  the  excellence  of  his  historic  writing.* 

‘  When  the  bulk  of  the  populace  has  passed  out  eastwardly,  the 
Russian  array  retreating  from  Borodino  also  passes  through  the 
city  and  into  the  country  without  a  halt.  They  mostly  move  in 
solemn  silence,  though  many  soldiers  rush  from  their  ranks  and 
load  themselves  with  spoil. 

‘  When  they  are  got  together  again  and  have  marched  out,  there 
goes  by  on  his  horse  a  strange  scarred  old  man  with  a  foxy  look,  s 
swollen  neck  and  head,  and  a  hunched  figure.  He  is  Kutuzof, 
surrounded  by  his  lieutenants.  Away  in  the  distance,  by  other 
streets  and  bridges,  with  other  divisions,  pass  in  like  manner 
Generals  Bennigsen,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Dokhtorof,  the  mortally 
wounded  Bagration  in  a  carriage,  and  other  generals,  all  in  melan¬ 
choly  procession  one  w’ay,  like  autumnal  birds  of  passage.  Then 
the  rear-guard  passes  under  Miloradovitch. 

*  Some  slight  and  quite  permissible  ‘  dealings  with  ’  historical 
facts  for  the  sake  of  artistic  effect  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  volumes. 
Thus  in  the  scene  (vol.  ii.  act  iii.  sc.  1)  which  is  meant  to  be  typical 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Coruna  retreat  Napoleon  is  introduced.  But 
Napoleon  quitted  the  French  army  at  Astorga,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  British  had  then  hardly  begun.  Seemingly,  too,  Napoleon 
receives  on  this  occasion  Canning’s  reply  to  the  joint  note  of  the 
two  emperors  (Napoleon  and  Alexander),  whereas  in  fact  the  reply 
had  by  this  time  been  in  his  hands  a  month. 

It  is  probably  also  for  artistic  reasons  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard  is 
kept  altogether  off  the  field  of  Vimiera  and  made  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  pursuit  by  message. 
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‘  Next  comes  a  procession  of  another  kind. 

‘  A  long  string  of  carts  with  wounded  men  is  seen,  which  trails 
out  of  the  city  behind  the  army.  Their  clothing  is  soiled  with  dried 
blood,  and  the  bandages  that  enwrap  them  are  caked  with  it. 

‘  The  greater  part  of  this  migrant  multitude  takes  the  high  road 
to  Vladimir.’ 

In  the  second  passage  we  have  from  our  author  a  form  of  verse 
he  has  used  many  times  with  great  effect  in  other  volumes — the 
ballad  form : 

Mad  Soldier’s  Soxo. 

I. 

‘  “  Ha,  for  the  snow  and  hoar  ! 

Ho,  for  our  fortunes  made  ! 

We  can  shape  our  bed  without  sheets  to  .spread. 

And  our  graves  without  a  spade. 

So,  foolish  Life,  adieu. 

And  ingrate  Leader  too — 

— Ah,  but  we  loved  you  true  ! 

Yet — he-he-he !  and  ho-ho-ho  ! — 

We’ll  never  return  to  you. 

II. 

‘  “  What  can  we  wish  for  more  ? 

Thanks  to  the  frost  and  flood. 

We  are  grinning  crones — thin  bags  of  bones. 

Who  once  were  flesh  and  blood. 

So,  foolish  Life,  adieu. 

And  ingrate  Leader  too — 

— Ah,  but  we  loved  you  true  ! 

Yet — he-he-he !  and  ho-ho-ho  ! — 

We’ll  never  return  to  you.” 

'  Exhausted,  they  again  crouch  round  the  Are.  Officers  and 
privates  press  together  for  warmth.  Other  stragglers  arrive,  and 
sit  at  the  backs  of  the  first.  With  the  progress  of  the  night  the 
stars  come  out  in  unusual  brilliancy,  Sirius  and  those  in  Orion 
flashing  like  stilettos  ;  and  the  frost  stiffens. 

‘  The  fire  sinks  and  goes  out ;  but  the  Frenchmen  do  not  move. 
The  day  dawns,  and  still  they  sit  on. 

‘  In  the  background  enter  some  light  horse  of  the  Russian  army, 
followed  by  Kutuzof  himself  and  a  few  of  his  staff.  He  presents  a 
terrible  appearance  now — bravely  serving  though  slowly  dying,  his 
face  puffed  w'ith  the  intense  cold,  his  one  eye  staring  out  as  he  sits 
in  a  heap  in  the  saddle,  his  head  sunk  into  his  shoulders.  The 
whole  detachment  pauses  at  the  sight  of  the  French  asleep.  They 
about ;  but  the  bivouackers  give  no  sign. 
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Kutuzof. 

’ "  Go,  stir  them  up  !  We  slay  not  sleeping  men.” 

‘  The  Russians  advance,  and  prod  the  French  with  their  lances. 

Russian  Officer. 

‘  “  Prince,  here’s  a  curious  picture.  They  are  dead  !  ”  ’ 

Mr.  Hardy’s  attitude  (pessimistic  on  the  whole)  toward  these 
events  is  his  own  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  no  Spirit  Heroic  appears  alongside  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pities  or  the  Spirit  Ironic.  But  there  is,  we  have  said,  also  an 
element  which  is  of  the  Time  Spirit.  A  certain  abstraction  from 
humanity  along  with  the  impartiality  which  takes  in  every  kind 
of  scene  and  every  rank  in  life,  this  is  of  our  age  ;  this  marks  all 
that  is  most  vital  in  modem  fiction,  a  world-sense  of  a  new  order. 
It  was  shadowed  forth  by  Balzac  in  his  insatiable  curiosity  in 
human  things  :  it  is  almost  propounded  as  a  doctrine  in  the  title 
‘  Comedie  Humaine  ’  which  Balzac  selected  to  comprehend  all 
his  work.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi, 
Dostoievsky  and  Gorky  have  each  in  their  fashion  laboured  to 
develope  the  same  idea.  But  that  will  not  be  the  last  word. 
And  Mr.  Hardy’s  poem  also  passes  beyond  this.  Behind  this 
‘  realism  ’  or  ‘  naturalism  ’  Time  is  labouring  to  bring  forth 
another  birth  to  which,  as  it  has  not  yet  taken  a  fully  recog¬ 
nisable  shape,  no  just  name  has  yet  been  given.  ‘  Symbolism  ’ 
expresses  only  a  part  of  it.  What  it  is  or  will  be  is  the  poetising 
of  this  drama  of  common  life.  It  will  show  that  the  common¬ 
placeness  of  common  things  lies  in  us — in  our  way  of  regarding 
them — not  in  the  things  themselves.  Every  one  of  the  writers 
we  have  mentioned  has  done  something  (unconsciously  or  almost 
so)  toward  bringing  about  this  new  birth  of  time.  Dickens, 
when  he  spread  over  all  his  creations  (‘  inventions  ’  were  the 
better  word,  perhaps)  a  weird  light  which  is  almost  supernatural ; 
Thackeray,  when  ‘  without  a  hero  ’  he  produced  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  dramas  that  literature  knows  ;  Zola,  when  he  turned 
a  market-hall  into  a  grim  poem  ;  Flaubert,  when  he  expended  the 
gems  of  his  prose  style  on  familiar  scenes  and  objects ;  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  who  have  shown  a  deeper,  more  poetic  reading  of  human 
nature  than  had  as  yet  been  known,  at  any  rate  to  prose  fiction. 
In  this  stream  of  tendency,  in  this  action  of  the  Time  Spirit, 
Mr.  Hardy’s  ‘Dynasts’  will,  we  believe,  in  future  times  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  take  a  great  place.  Its  effect  as  a  work  of  art  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  the  philosophy  which  Mr. 
Hardy  preaches.  For,  after  all,  this  working  of  thought  which 
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we  have  tried  to  indicate  or  foreshadow,  is  it  not  essentially 
Carlyle’s  ‘  Natural  Supernaturalism  ’  ?  Yet  if  one  day  Mr. 
Hardy  should  discover  that  he  has  ‘  in  action  ’  preached  against 
his  own  pessimistic  theories,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  be  too 
much  distressed.  Even  he  allows  us  some  glimmer  of  hope  in 
his  final  chorus,  though  the  day-star  appears  to  him  very  far  off. 

Schopenhauer,  in  the  third  book  of  his  greatest  work,  ‘  Die 
‘  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung  ’  (‘  The  World  as  Will  and 
‘  Idea  ’),  explains  how  the  man  of  genius  alone,  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  genius,  at  the  same  while  that  he  loses  his  own  individuality, 
sees  things  too  not  in  their  time  relations  and  as  presented  only 
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Art.  VIII.— on  UGLINESS  IN  FICTION. 

Tt  is  well  that  all  whose  interest  in  the  fine  arts  is  that  of  con- 
sumers,  as  it  were,  of  artistic  products  should  every  now 
and  then  pause  and  do  their  best  to  recognise  and  appraise  any 
pronounced  tendency  in  the  producers.  And  we  shall  forestall 
a  not  unnatural  accusation  of  ungraciousness,  if  we  admit  at 
starting  that  there  is  no  need  to  be  on  the  watch  to  mark  or  to 
commend  what  is  good.  Following  the  Darwinian  theory  m 
the  physical  world,  we  may  say  of  Art  that  its  beneficial  de- 
velopements  may  be  left  to  themselves,  they  will  survive.  But 
the  converse  of  this,  that  untoward  variations,  if  let  alone,  will 
die  out,  is  not  as  true  in  artistic  as  it  is  in  biological  evolution. 
It  behoves  us  all  therefore  to  be  ever  on  the  alert,  and  to  watch 
whither  the  idiosyncrasies  of  artists,  or  our  own  taste,  or  both, 
acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  may  be  leading  art. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  there  flourishes  just  now  a  cult 
of  ugliness.  It  is  not  confined  to  literature,  for  witness  a  vast 
deal  of  the  fashionable  portrait  painting,  from  some  even  of 
Mr.  Sargent’s  presentments  downwards.  Is  it  too  much  to 
suggest  that  our  painters  seem  sometimes  to  revel  in  depicting 
and  exaggerating  the  defects  of  the  features  which  they  transfer 
to  canvas  ?  Is  there  no  love  of  hideous  conception  in  such  a 
picture  as  that  of  Satan  playing  the  lute  to  a  convent  of  nuns, 
which  we  saw  folk  besieging  in  the  Royal  Academy  a  season  or 
so  ago  ?  But  pictures  are  beyond  our  present  scope ;  our  busines-s 
is  with  literature.  And  in  literature,  with  prose  for  the  moment, 
rather  than  with  poetry,  otherwise  Mr.  Davidson’s  ballad  of  ‘  The 
‘  Nun  ’  were  an  instance  calling  for  some  remark.  But  we  propose 
now  to  deal  only  with  prose,  and  of  that  with  a  single,  though 
very  important  department,  as  times  go,  the  novel. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  straining 
after  the  perverse  and  the  ugly  in  modern  fiction  is  lamentably 
actual  and  widely  spread.  Impurity  and  horror  have  been 
exi.stent  in  literature  from  its  earliest  days  ;  but  they  were  never 
congenital  in  its  higher  forms,  nor  conceived  and  elaborated  for 
the  mere  love  of  them.  Even  the  terrible  crime  and  plot  of  the 
‘  Agamemnon  ’  is  but  an  element  in  the  long  legend  of  the  fated 
House  of  Pelops,  and  was  no  conscious  and  perverse  invention 
of  iEschylus  himself.  The  ‘  Iliad  ’  and  ‘  Odyssey  ’  offer  a  present¬ 
ment  so  varied  as  to  be  well-nigh  exhaustive  of  virtue,  endurance, 
truth,  meekness,  ruffianism,  falseness,  dishonour,  and  treason, 
as  such  qualities  were  conceived  at  the  several  epochs  of  those 
poems.  But  in  them,  elements  that  are  repulsive  take  their 
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place  as  constituents  of  an  organic  whole,  in  a  co-ordinate  pro¬ 
portion,  possibly  unconscious,  but  none  the  less  artistic,  and 
which  leaves  us  without  any  trace  of  a  sense  of  offence. 

No  epoch,  however,  has  been  able  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  any 
fault,  and  we  are  far  from  forgetting  that  the  propensity  against 
which  we  are  protesting  has  existed  from  of  old.  But  our  own 
age  has  achieved  a  bad  eminence  in  this  manifestation,  and, 
indeed,  as  we  glance  back  over  the  centuries  we  cannot  recall 
any  other  time  when  the  choice  of  the  disagreeable  has  been  so 
determinedly  avowed.  A  story  is  on  record,  mythical  it  may  be, 
but  still  instructive,  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  Grecian  city 
put  to  death  an  eminent  sculptor  because  he  had  ventured  to 
make  too  faithful  an  iconic  statue  of  a  citizen  whose  personal 
beauty  was  not  on  a  level  with  either  his  intellectual  acquire¬ 
ments  or  his  civic  desert.  Crucifixion,  strangulation,  or  a  bowl 
of  hemlock  might  be  too  strong  a  measure  to  take  to-day  with 
the  painters  and  carvers  of  certain  portraits  and  busts,  or  with 
the  writers  of  certain  poems  and  stories ;  but  the  less  drastic 
application  of  critical  censure  and  literary  appeal  may  surely 
be  forgiven  to  those  who  feel  that  such  productions  are  alike 
injurious  to  art  itself,  to  its  professors,  and  to  the  public,  who 
are  at  once  its  patrons  and  its  pupils. 

Moreover,  the  ancient  statuary,  whose  fate  we  have  remem¬ 
bered,  probably  erred  in  the  pursuit  of  accuracy  alone  ;  his 
subject  was  supplied  to  him,  and  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
limbs  or  features  of  his  sitter.  He  did  not  invent  capriciously, 
he  only  copied  with  undue  fidelity.  The  complaint  against  our 
literary  moderns  is  that  they  deliberately  set  to  work  to  imagine 
the  grotesqueness  in  circumstance  and  character,  which  they 
afterwards  elaborate  with  the  eagerness  of  love  and  worship. 
It  is  sometimes  urged  that  this  process  is  but  to  broaden  the 
comprehensiveness  of  beauty,  and  to  add  to  the  multiplicity  of 
its  types.  We  deny  this  most  strenuously.  We  have  already 
admitted  by  implication  that  completeness  in  literary  structure 
demands  contrast,  that,  life  being  full  of  complex  declinations, 
it  would  be  a  sin  of  omission  against  nature  to  present  nothing 
save  perfection  of  form,  of  intellect,  and  of  morals  ;  and  we  may 
further  concede  that  such  symmetry,  besides  being  faulty  in  its 
faultlessness,  would  be  inexpressibly  monotonous  and  dull  to 
reader,  beholder,  and  artist  alike.  No  doubt,  balance  as  well  as 
variety  in  the  constituents  of  a  novel,  an  epic,  or  a  play  must  be 
provided  and  preserved ;  nobility  of  aim  must  be  set  against 
infirmity  of  purpose  ;  virtue  must  be  confronted  by  vice  ;  straight¬ 
forwardness  pitted  against  duplicity  ;  and  even  the  graver  forms 
of  villainy  must  not  go  unpresented  in  their  place  and  turn. 
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Sprightlineas,  melancholy,  caution,  rashness,  stupidity,  genius, 
generosity,  and  selfishness  must  all  go  to  furnish  the  lanx  satura 
of  society  ;  and  society  after  all  stands  for  the  materials  of  a 
novel.  Where  would  fiction  be  without  its  Blifils,  its  Pollexfens, 
its  Rashleigh  Osbaldistones,  its  Lord  Winters,  its  Carkers  and  its 
Fagins  ?  And  if  such  arch-rogues  are  to  be  retained,  how  still 
more  deplorable  would  be  the  loss  of  the  spotted  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  Lady  Bellaston  and  Tom  Jones  down  to  Becky 
Sharp  and  Rawdon  Crawley  !  In  all  worthy  novels,  however, 
the  sense  of  proportion  prevails,  characters  are  grouped,  and  the 
groups  form  well-fitted  sections  of  an  harmonious  tesselation. 
The  repellent  is  present,  even  if  unalloyed,  as  an  ingredient,  an 
accident  in  the  medley,  not  as  a  main  purpose  to  which  a  few 
puppet-like  incidents  are  made  to  subserve,  or  a  pivot  around 
which  they  are  made  to  revolve. 

Another  plea,  that  the  pleasant  and  the  beautiful  are  topics 
that  have  been  exhausted,  must  be  mentioned,  but  only  to  be 
brushed  aside.  Surely  the  more  complex  life  becomes,  the 
ampler  is  the  scope  for  full  and  well-graduated  varieties,  and  the 
less  excuse  there  is  for  the  unredeemed  developement  of  some 
single  distasteful  thesis  or  some  intolerable  personal  type. 

In  short,  ugliness,  though  it  may  be  valuable  as  an  accessory 
to  the  execution,  should  never  be  congenital  to  the  conception,  of 
a  story  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  instances  which  we  shall  presently 
cite  will  at  once  illustrate  our  contention,  and  justify  our  claim 
for  the  necessity  of  intervention. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  fault  of  which  we  complain 
expresses  a  revolt  against  a  weakly  and  only  less  blameable 
propensity  to  commonplace  prettiness  ;  but,  even  so,  though  it 
may  appeal  for  sympathy,  it  cannot  earn  pardon.  If  Scott, 
Austen,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Meredith  have  all 
escaped  prettiness  and  yet  have  remained  wholesome,  why  not 
continue  the  good  methods  of  five  such  literary  champions? 
We  fear  that  the  only  candid  answer  to  the  challenge  would  be 
‘  Because  we  could  not  bend  their  bows,  couch  their  spears, 
‘  handle  their  rapiers,  or  swing  their  broad-swords ;  and  so 
‘  must  try  some  other  weapon.’  Originality  is  the  besetting 
passion  of  the  second-rate,  who  know  not  how  to  make  their 
mark  by  good  work  in  the  fields,  however  spacious,  however 
fertile,  wherein  their  greater  predecessors  have  roamed  and 
toiled.  The  truth  is  that  the  yearning  after  originality  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  lack  of  it ;  it  is  a  phase  of  the  paucity  of  true  invention, 
and  so  of  the  absence  of  genius.  It  seeks  the  strange,  the  phan- 
tastic,  and  the  perverse,  as  a  refuge  from  the  alternative  pitfall 
of  slavish  imitativeness.  To  change  the  metaphor,  the  cry  of 
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those  who  are  conscious  of  it  is,  ‘  We  must  not  run  on  in  the  rut, 

‘  80  let  us  fling  up  our  heels,  and  kick  over  the  traces.’  And  yet 
a  middle  way  remains  along  which  genius  may  carry  on  for 
many  a  good  stage  yet,  as  the  three  great  new  novels  of  Mr.  De 
Morgan  abundantly  testify.  If  that  gentleman  at  some  moments 
recalls  Dickens,  at  others  Thackeray,  at  others  again  Mr.  Meredith, 
it  is  as  a  worthy  recipient  and  transmitter  of  the  torch,  not  as 
a  slave ;  as  a  cultivator  intelligently  adopting  the  grand  results 
of  time,  and  not  as  a  mere  gleaner  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
past. 

But  here,  once  more,  we  must  not  generalise  overmuch. 
Some  of  the  offenders  of  whom  we  are  thinking  are  above  the 
ranks  of  those  who  only  rebel  from  a  consciousness  of  incapacity. 
There  are  men  and  women  writers,  both,  who  have  shown  that 
they  have  been  given  a  coal  from  the  altar,  but  who  have  all  the 
same  been  guilty  at  whiles  of  what  we  have  not  scrupled  to 
denounce  as  treason  to  themselves  and  to  their  art.  Let  us  also 
say  at  once  that  among  the  works  which  we  have  selected  as 
examples  there  vdll  be  found  none  that  are  not  of  substantial 
literary  merit,  apart  from  the  one  underlying  flaw.  We  have 
deliberately  discharged  all  trumpery  culprits.  Let  such  go 
howl  for  ever  in  the  forgotten  fields — to  adapt  what  is 
equally  a  phrase  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  a  reminiscence  of  Dante. 
Nor  shall  we  deal  with  works  distinctly  immoral,  that  is,  of 
palpably  unclean  intent.  The  books  that  lie  before  us  are  by 
authors  of  whose  power  and  position  in  the  literary  world  we 
think,  and  desire  to  speak,  with  all  proper  respect.  In  matters 
of  art  it  is  only  the  worthy  who  are  worth  censure  ;  the  worthless 
must  indeed  be  aggressive  if  they  cannot  be  passed  by. 

Let  us  confess  that  we  care  more  for  the  writers  than  we  do 
the  readers  of  books.  Not  that  we  would  for  one  moment  be 
thought  to  be  so  cynical  as  to  overlook  the  missionary  office  of 
authors,  or  to  ignore  the  baleful  influence  of  bad  literary  nutri¬ 
ment  upon  those  who  are  brought  up  upon  it.  In  economics 
it  is  the  consumer,  not  the  producer,  who  demands  consideration  ; 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  economist  to  take  care  of  the  first,  and  to 
let  the  second  take  cf.re  of  himself.  But  in  literature  the  primary 
need  is  the  other  way.  The  preservation  of  the  self-respect  of 
writers  is  a  sacred  duty  owed  to  themselves  and  to  art ;  they  are 
the  priests  and  priestesses  of  a  temple  whose  marbles  it  is  their 
function  to  keep  scrupulously  clean.  Men  and  women  of  genius 
bring  upon  their  souls  a  lower  debasement  by  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  the  enthusiastic  developement  of  evil  and  ugly  types, 
than  they  would  by  a  great  deal  of  actual  personal  misconduct. 
To  poison  the  stream  at  its  fountain  is  worse  than  merely  to 
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make  it  turbid  lower  down.  The  subject-matter  of  his  main 
labour  moulds  the  man,  and  the  artist  unconsciously  transforms 
himself.  ‘  Use,’  as  one  of  Shakespeare’s  two  Veronese  acquain¬ 
tances  observed,  ‘  breeds  a  habit  in  a  man,’  and  the  modeller 
gradually  becomes  assimilated  to  his  own  models.  Further, 
sad  as  the  reflexion  may  be,  it  is  more  easy  to  incline  to  the 
lower  than  to  the  higher,  even  when  unassisted  by  an  audience 
or  a  public.  But  of  the  powerfulness  of  the  last-mentioned 
factors  who  is  not  conscious  ?  What  self-examining  orator  has 
not  had  his  moments  when  confession  has  been  forced  upon  him 
that,  as  his  career  has  advanced,  he  has  talked  more  and  more 
down  to  the  level  of  his  audiences,  and  has  slackened  more  and 
more  in  his  efforts  to  raise  them  to  his  own  earlier  plane  of 
motive,  language,  and  thought  ?  Do  we  not  remember  that  it  is 
told  of  one  who,  judged  by  the  highest  standard,  might  have 
been  even  a  greater  artist  than  he  was,  that,  when  taken  to  task 
for  having  bestowed  too  much  of  himself  upon  infantile  subjects, 
he  answered  his  monitor  in  the  phrase,  ‘  One  must  paint  for  the 
‘  mothers  ’  ?  And,  in  like  manner,  is  it  not  only  too  certain  that 
a  similar  quest  of  popularity  has  told  for  much  in  that  production 
of  undesirable  invention  against  which  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
write  ? 

There  is  yet  another  natural  propensity  which  prompts  the 
selection  of  unsavoury  subjects.  It  is  the  desire  to  achieve  a 
tour  de  fence,  to  make  the  distasteful  palateable,  to  veil  the 
hideous,  it  may  be  even  to  forge  something  effective  by  way  of 
apologia  for  what  is  outside  the  pale.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  such  attempts  may  not  be  tinged  with  a  charity  which 
must  be  allowed  to  atone  for  some  part  of  the  self-glorification 
ensuing  upon  the  consciousness  of  success.  But  even  amiability 
may  be  over-costly,  and  that  both  to  its  evincer  and  to  its 
witnesses.  And  the  obscuration  of  a  moral  issue,  and,  we  will 
add,  the  degradation  of  the  sense  and  standard  of  beauty,  can 
only  work  for  evil  in  each  direction,  however  or  for  whatever 
it  may  have  been  brought  about. 

It  will  be  recognised  that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  that 
which  is  apart  from  and  antecedent  to  ‘  treatment  ’ — namely,  the 
conception  of  character  and  plot.  In  many  of  our  coming 
illustrations  the  treatment  is  as  blameless  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it,  the  hypothesis  once  conceded  that  the  subject  had  to 
be  treated  at  all.  But  it  is  just  that  necessity  which  we  deny, 
and  the  self-indulgence  which  takes  it  for  granted  that  we 
reprobate. 

We  have  long  been  made  familiar  with  the  maxim  ‘  Art  for 
‘  Art ' ;  it  is  the  watchword  of  irresponsible  and  incorrigible 
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cleverness  which  laughs  at  morality,  while  it  waives  aside  control. 
In  France  it  has  produced  the  worst  excesses  of  the  novel  and 
the  gravest  eccentricities  of  the  Salon.  It  would  seem  to  be 
seriously  spreading  in  this  country,  and  already  it  has  infected 
what,  if  we  arc  to  judge  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  influence,  has 
become,  for  good  or  evil,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
literature.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  evil  grow  without 
protest.  Fidelity  to  beauty  is  what  makes  art  powerful  for 
good ;  and  ugliness,  conversely,  is  the  first  stage  in  that  broad 
road  of  decadence  which  passes  on  through  shamelessness  in 
taste,  and  ends  in  immorality  in  conduct. 

Lest  we  should  be  thought  to  exaggerate  this  peril,  we  may 
say  that,  with  the  very  smallest  amount  of  research  or  assistance, 
we  have  recalled  or  collected  some  thirty  novels  of  the  complete 
representativeness  of  which  there  can  be  no  question.  We  feel, 
moreover,  perfectly  sure  that,  had  it  been  necessary,  we  could 
have  doubled  or  trebled  this  number  without  lowering  the 
standard  of  illustration.  They  are  all  by  writers  who  have 
made  or  are  making  a  reputation,  and  the  dates  of  their  publica¬ 
tion  do  not  go  back  beyond  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  have 
read  carefully  all  those  which  we  have  got  together.  We 
desire  to  speak  of  their  authors  with  due  respect.  We  are  even 
ready  to  confess  that  in  the  course  of  our  reading  we  have 
been  many  times  completely  seduced  by  their  incidental 
beauty  and  power  in  treatment  of  landscape,  in  dialogue,  and 
in  perfectly  legitimate  analysis  of  character  and  emotion. 
Occasionally,  too  frequently  in  fact,  we  have  resented  the 
barefaced  description  of  incidents  which  had  best  have  remained 
unrecorded — irreperta  et  sic  melius  sita — but  in  the  main  it  is 
against  the  conceptions  selected  for  developement  rather  than 
the  methods  of  developement  that  we  protest.  We  have 
indeed  lighted  upon  books  which  have  seemed  to  us  to  have 
been  written  avowedly  as  sallies  in  a  false  crusade  against  moral 
theories  in  which  we  hav'e  been  educated,  and  with  which  we 
still  venture  to  hold  most  obstinately  that  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind  is  bound  up.  But  such  growths  of  the  weed-garden  we 
have  flung  away,  both  as  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  as  negligible 
monstrosities  which  at  present  at  all  events  are  best  left  without 
notice  because  they  are  not  worth  rebuke. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  turned  to  our  selected  instances.  We 
do  not  intend  to  cite  more  than  half  of  those  at  our  disposal. 
In  no  case  shall  we  give  more  than  the  briefest  analysis  of  the 
theme  or  plot  which  is  compatible  with  its  exposure  as  a  subject 
unfit  for  elaboration.  And  if  it  be  \irged  that  it  is  unfair  thus 
to  reduce  a  story  to  its  bare  poles,  we  answer  that  anatomy 
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cannot  be  demonstrated  upon  bodies  where  the  muscles,  fat, 
organs,  and  skin  impede  access  to  the  bones.  And  we  insist 
once  more  that  our  skeletons  are  not  laid  bare  from  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  plenishment  which  we  remove,  but  simply 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  do  or  do  not  form  a  basis 
upon  which  any  edifice,  whatever  its  secondary  merits,  ought 
to  have  been  built  up ;  remembering  that  the  influence  of  the 
bad  substructure  remains  clear  and  outstanding,  long  after  the 
specious  and  superimposed  picturesqueness,  pleaded  in  atone¬ 
ment,  has  worn  out  and  passed  away. 

‘  The  Village  Tragedy  ’  *  is  the  earliest  in  date  of  all  our 
specimens.  It  is  also  the  earliest  work  of  its  gifted  authoress, 
and  for  this  reason  we  should  have  been  glad  to  pass  it  by.  But 
it  is  too  clear  and  convincing  an  instance  of  faulty  conception 
in  contrast  with  delicate  and  blameless  treatment  to  be  forgone. 
An  emigrant  from  the  country,  having  drifted  to  London,  is 
decoyed  into  marriage  with  a  worthless  slut  of  a  woman,  and 
dies  leaving  a  daughter  some  fifteen  years  old.  The  girl  is 
delicate,  and  not  wanting  either  in  moral  instinct  or  mental 
aptitudes.  An  uncle  takes  her  from  the  clutches  of  the  drunken 
mother,  and  carries  her  off  to  his  native  village  near  Oxford. 
He  and  his  wife,  or  sister,  it  matters  not  which,  are  living  on  a 
small  farm.  They  are  hard,  narrow-minded,  capable  not  only 
of  prejudice,  but  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  which  are  apt  to 
spring  from  it.  They  are  never  sympathetic,  and  they  leave 
the  girl  much  to  herself.  She  is  in  fact  their  household  drudge. 
The  only  companion  possible  to  her  is  a  lad  on  the  farm,  well- 
meaning  but  stupid,  and  himself  a  workhouse  child.  As  his 
father  is  alive,  and  apparently  a  fairly  flourishing  barge-con¬ 
tractor,  it  does  not  appear  why  he  was  not  originally  forced  to 
support  his  son.  The  two  young  folk  gradudly  fall  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  the  girl’s  relatives  are  made  immediately 
to  put  a  bar  upon  all  further  intercourse  between  them.  A 
quarrel  is  arranged  between  the  aunt  and  niece  over  some  young 
turkeys  which  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  neglected,  though 
they  have  in  fact  been  let  out  of  their  hutch  by  a  malignant 
village  idiot  whom  the  aunt  will  out  of  sheer  perversity  insist 
upon  tolerating.  The  poor  girl  is  driven  out  of  the  house  to 
find  the  birds,  though  night  is  coming  on.  A  thunderstorm  of 
preternatural  violence  is  invoked  to  make  her  condition  desperate, 
and  she  is  found  by  her  lover  drenched  and  half  dying,  and 
taken  by  him  into  a  ruinous  old  house  where  he  lodges  alone. 
He  brings  her  home  in  the  morning  as  pure  as  when  he  found 
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her.  On  learning  where  she  has  passed  the  night,  her  precious 
guardians  refuse  to  hear  any  explanation,  and  repudiate  her 
for  ever.  A  further  element  is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  an 
insouciant  old  fool  of  a  vicar  and  his  almost  equally  insouciant 
wife.  Either  of  these,  if  they  had  lifted  a  finger,  could  have 
brought  about  an  immediate  marriage  between  the  two  victims 
of  the  story,  who  are  left  to  an  unhallowed,  though  otherwise 
innocent,  union,  simply  because  they  are  misled  into  the  belief 
that  the  man  being  imder  twenty-one  years  of  age  cannot  legally 
marry  without  his  unnatural  father’s  consent ;  and  this,  for  no 
other  earthly  reason  than  that  of  bringing  about  a  catastrophe, 
is  withheld.  So  the  two  live  together  till  a  child  is  on  the  eve 
of  hirth,  when  a  chance  young  lady  visitor  at  the  vicarage  takes 
the  trouble  to  get  a  legal  opinion,  on  receipt  of  which  the  banns 
are  immediately  put  up.  The  lover  goes  off  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  fixed  for  his  marriage  to  buy  a  wedding  ring  in  Oxford,  and, 
if  you  please,  must  needs  be  cut  to  pieces  on  his  way  home  by 
the  engine  of  an  express  train  upon  a  level  crossing  just  outside 
the  village.  The  fatherless  child  is  born.  The  mother  in 
despair,  as  soon  as  she  can  get  about,  tries  to  commit  suicide 
and  murder.  She  is  only  saved  from  both  by  death — presumably 
from  heart  seizure — which  overtakes  her  on  her  way  to  the 
river.  The  last  touch  of  ugliness  is  given  by  the  discovery 
of  her  body,  with  the  infant  beside  it  in  the  clutches  of  the 
malignant  idiot. 

In  ‘  Wild  Justice’  (1896),  which  is  a  novelette  in  verse  by  the 
same  authoress,  the  repellent  postulates  are  even  darker  than  those 
of  ‘  The  Village  Tragedy.’  The  conception  is  that  of  a  Count 
Cenci  transmuted  into  the  tyrannical  and  dissolute  head  of  a 
petty  Welsh  household.  So  terrible  have  the  lives  of  his  family 
become,  that  they  have  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
tormentor.  Foremost  in  the  conspiracy  is  the  eldest  son,  a 
hopeless  cripple  from  the  fact  that  his  father  in  a  moment  of 
irritation  with  his  mother  had  in  his  infancy  taken  him  from 
his  cradle  and  flung  him  across  the  room.  The  second  son  is 
on  the  eve  of  flight  from  the  horrors  of  the  family  existence. 
One  daughter  has  been  already  driven  into  a  madhouse,  and  a 
second  into  a  resolve  to  accept  the  advances  of  a  chance  admirer, 
preferring  dishonour  to  the  hell  upon  earth  which  her  home  has 
become.  The  scheme  of  parricide  is  elaborate  and  ghastly. 
The  house  is  on  an  island  in  an  estuary.  It  is  partly  accessible 
at  low  tide  by  a  sort  of  natural  causeway,  narrow,  dalficult,  and 
bordered  by  fatal  quicksands  into  which  the  least  deviation 
on  the  part  of  a  wayfarer  must  engulph  him.  The  father  is 
in  the  habit  almost  daily  of  leaving  for  the  mainland  to  regale 
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himself  with  drink  and  debauchery.  He  returns  at  various  times 
of  the  night  or  morning  according  to  the  tides.  A  boat,  rowed 
usually  by  one  of  his  children,  is  sent  to  bring  him  off  from  the 
end  of  the  causeway.  Lanterns  are  placed  along  the  line  to 
guide  his  steps.  A  very  slight  alteration  of  the  guiding  lights, 
the  loss  of  a  few  minutes  in  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  would  be 
enough  to  lure  the  hated  parent  and  husband  to  inevitable 
destruction.  A  dark  and  moonless  night  is  chosen.  The  only 
member  of  the  family  not  in  the  plot  is  the  son  who  has  meditated 
clandestine  flight.  Him  his  mother,  anxious  to  keep  him  with 
her,  has  locked  in  his  bedroom.  He  only  succeeds  in  getting 
out  too  late  to  avert,  but  apparently  in  time  to  share,  the 
fate  of  his  father.  He  and  his  sister  start  in  the  boat  which 
was  neither  intended  nor  destined  to  bring  the  victim  to  his 
home.  A  ghastly  scene  of  anticipation  is  heightened  by  the 
ejaculatory  accounts  of  the  cripple,  who  is  scanning  the  estuary 
through  a  night  telescope.  It  ends  in  a  suggestion,  rather  than 
an  announcement,  that  the  boat  has  somehow  or  other  been 
overturned,  and  that,  whether  on  board  of  it  or  not,  father, 
son  and  daughter,  innocent  and  guilty  together,  have  all  been 
drowned.  Could  anything  well  exceed  this  story  in  its  own 
qualities  ? 

We  regret  that  our  next  three  specimens  should  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  works  of  an  author  for  whose  genius  we  have 
so  sincere  an  admiration  as  we  have  for  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 
The  first  two  are  from  his  ‘Wessex  Tales,’  and  of  these  we  give 
priority  to  ‘  An  Imaginative  Woman  ’  (1896).  A  commonplace, 
sensible  tradesman  is  married  to  a  guileless  and  sensitive  person, 
who  is  only  not  as  commonplace  as  himself  because  she  has 
a  feverish  longing  to  become  a  poetess.  Her  verses,  however, 
never  rise  above  the  level  of  the  Poets’  CJorner  in  country  news¬ 
papers  or  third-rate  magazines.  She  has  watched  with  envy, 
alloyed  with  romantic  sympathy  and  sincere  admiration,  the 
career  of  a  rising  young  poet  who  really  has  received  a  coal  from 
the  altar.  They  have  never  met,  they  never  do  meet.  The 
husband,  wife,  and  their  three  children  go  for  a  holiday  to 
‘  Solentsea,’  and  chance  leads  them  to  a  lodging-house,  part 
of  which  is  usually  occupied  by  her  poetic  rival  and  idol.  To 
oblige  his  landlady,  he  has  vacated  his  rooms  for  the  period  of 
their  intended  stay.  Shortly  after  their  arrival,  the  romantic 
woman  discovers  the  name  of  the  obliging  occupant.  Her 
landlady  is  voluble  and  unstinting  in  her  praise  of  the  absent 
poet.  His  photograph  is  produced  and  adored ;  and,  as  one 
reads,  one  cannot  but  feel  grateful,  to  Fate  or  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
that  the  two  personages  never  met.  But  the  lady  cannot  rest ; 
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the  appearance  of  a  new  piece  by  the  poet  induces  her  to  start  a 
correspondence  with  him  under  her  masculine  nom  de  flume. 
He  answers  her  in  good  faith,  taking  her  for  some  young  male 
admirer  of  his  work.  It  is  not  long  before  she  learns  that, 
fatally  upset  by  a  spiteful  review  of  his  latest  book,  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  A  money  bribe  obtains  from  the  landlady  his 
photograph  and  a  lock  of  his  hair.  She  makes  no  secret  either 
of  her  grief  or  of  her  relics.  She  admits  them  to  be  those  of  a 
lover  who  has  lately  died.  Her  husband,  not  much  perturbed, 
identifies  the  dead  man.  He  takes  their  liaison  for  granted,  but, 
with  the  comforting  reflexion  that  ‘  women  are  sly  animals,’ 
he  goes  to  business  as  usual.  A  mad  journey  undertaken  by 
his  wife  without  notice  startles  him.  He  follows,  and  finds  her 
in  the  cemetery  at  Solentsea,  crouched  by  the  grave  of  the  lover 
whom  she  has  never  seen.  He  takes  her  home,  after  having 
accepted  her  protestations  of  innocence,  which,  however,  are 
not  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  she  had  never  met  the 
man.  In  a  few  months  she  dies  in  giving  birth  to  a  child.  In 
two  years’  time  the  widower  remarries.  While  clearing  out  his 
wife’s  rooms  to  prepare  them  for  the  new  occupant,  he  comes 
across  the  photograph  and  lock  of  hair.  We  prefer  to  tell  the 
denouement  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  own  words  : 

‘Something  struck  him.  Fetching  the  little  boy  who  had  been 
the  death  of  his  mother  ...  he  took  him  on  his  knee,  held  the  lock 
of  hair  against  the  child’s  head,  and  set  up  the  photograph,  so 
that  he  could  compare  the  features.  .  .  .  “  I’m  damned  if  I  didn’t 
think  so,”  murmured  he ;  “  then  she  did  play  me  false  with  that 
fellow  at  the  lodgings  !”...’ 

The  resemblance  between  the  child  and  the  stranger  is 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Hardy  upon  grounds  of  medical  and 
physiological  possibilities,  into  which  we  do  not  choose  to  enter. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  these  possibilities  begot  this  thesis 
of  his,  and,  to  our  thinking,  a  very  gratuitous  and  displeasing 
thesis  it  is. 

Even  more  repellent,  though  still  more  powerful,  than  ‘  An 
‘  Imaginative  Woman  ’  is  the  third  story  in  the  same  series  of 
‘  Wessex  Tales,’  called  ‘  The  Withered  Arm.’  The  author’s  preface 
leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  ghastly  superstition  depicted 
really  existed  in  ‘  Wessex  ’  a  century  ago,  and  that  the  tale  itself 
is  founded  upon  fact.  Let  us  hurry  over  our  analysis  with  all 
the  speed  we  may.  A  well-to-do  dairy  farmer  has  some  thirteen 
years  before  the  story  opens  taken  for  his  mistress  one  of  his 
own  milkmaids.  He  has  had  one  son  by  her  and  has  discarded 
her,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  The  time  comes  when  he  brings 
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home  a  bride.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  this  home-coming,  the 
wronged  peasant  woman  goes  to  her  bed,  having  long  brooded 
over  the  account  of  her  happier  rival  whom  she  has  never  yet 
seen,  but  whose  beauty  and  graciousness  her  boy,  whom  she  has 
bidden  to  observe  her  at  church  and  elsewhere,  has  innocently 
extolled.  She  has  a  terrible  dream.  The  young  wife  seems 
seated  like  a  nightmare  upon  her  chest.  Maddened  with  horror, 
the  dreamer  swings  out  her  right  hand  and  seizes  the  spectre 
by  its  left  arm,  which  she  clutches  convulsively  ;  and,  the  hallu¬ 
cination  still  strong  upon  her,  she  cries  out  in  waking,  ‘  Oh, 
‘  merciful  Heaven,  that  was  not  a  dream,  she  was  here  !  ’  The 
two  women  strike  up  a  not  unkindly  intimacy,  such  as  might 
arise  between  a  kindhearted,  unconscious  Lady  Bountiful  and 
one  of  her  poorer  neighbours.  In  the  course  of  one  of  her 
charitable  visits,  the  young  wife  imparts  to  the  cottager  the 
distressing  fact  that  her  left  arm  has  begun  to  wither.  She 
bares  it,  and  shows  four  marks  upon  it  like  finger-prints.  She 
dates  the  evil  from  one  night  when  ‘  sound  asleep,  and  dreaming 
‘  that  she  was  in  some  strange  place,  a  pain  suddenly  shot  into 
‘  her  arm  there,  and  was  so  keen  as  to  awaken  her.’ 

After  a  while  Rhoda  and  her  boy  leave  the  neighbourhood. 
For  some  six  years  the  poor  sufferer  employs  in  vain  the  quack 
remedies  of  a  village  conjurer  to  whom  Rhoda  had  originally,  and 
in  all  good  faith,  introduced  her.  The  man  tells  her  at  last  that 
the  only  experiment  he  can  still  suggest  ‘  to  turn  her  blood  ’  is 
that  she  should  lay  her  arm  about  the  neck  of  a  hanged  man 
while  yet  warm.  She  contrives  to  achieve  her  object ;  by  means 
of  a  bribe  to  the  hangman  she  is  introduced  into  the  jail,  and 
lays  her  withered  arm  about  the  neck  of  an  unfortunate  young 
man  who  has  been  hanged  for  arson.  She  shrieks  to  feel  that 
with  the  touch  ‘  her  blood  has  turned  ’ ;  but  rises  to  find  herself 
confronted  by  her  husband  and  Rhoda,  who  have  come  to  the 
jail  to  claim  the  body  of  their  dead  son  for  burial.  She  is  carried 
out  into  the  town  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  dies  there  within 
three  days.  Her  husband  sells  his  farm  and  disappears,  to 
follow  her  to  the  grave  two  years  later.  After  a  while  Rhoda 
returns  to  her  cow-milking  at  the  farm,  and  dies  ‘  an  old  woman 
‘  with  scant  white  hair.’ 

May  we  not  be  excused  for  the  expression  of  an  unfeigned 
regret  that,  however  much  of  actuality  there  may  be  in  it, 
Mr.  Hardy,  for  his  own  and  for  his  art’s  sake,  had  not  left  the 
story  of  Rhoda  Brook  the  villager  and  Gertrude  Lodge  the 
farmer’s  wife  in  undisturbed  oblivion. 

We  trust  that  our  irresistible  impulse  to  cite  a  third  instance 
from  Mr.  Hardy  will  be  accepted  by  him  as  an  indirect  tribute 
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by  us  paid  to  his  well-deserved  renown.  The  story  of  ‘  Tess  of 
‘  the  D’Urbervilles  ’  (1894)  is  almost  too  well  known  for  analysis  ; 
but  memories  are  short.  A  young  and  beautiful  village  girl  is 
entrapped  and  ruined  by  a  heartless  fifth-rate  Lothario.  She 
undoubtedly  resents  the  catastrophe,  and  has  no  great  love  for 
its  perpetrator,  but  she  lives  on  for  a  time  under  his  protection  all 
the  same.  Eventually  they  part,  and  she  goes  home.  Her 
baby  is  born,  and  dies ;  and  she  resumes  her  farm  life  without 
any  very  great  loss  of  caste  among  an  easy-going  community. 
Some  three  years  later  she  attracts  the  notice  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  named  Clare,  who  falls  honourably  in  love  with  her.  She 
returns  his  passion  unreservedly,  but,  conscientiously  mindful 
of  her  past,  refuses  to  marry  him.  Several  times  she  is  on  the 
eve  of  confession,  but  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  if  the 
confession  had  been  made  in  time.  Partly  owing  to  her  mother’s 
bad  advice,  but  more  in  consequence  of  her  lover’s  impatience, 
she  marries  with  her  secret  undisclosed.  She  speaks  out 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  wedding,  to  the  horror  of  her  out¬ 
raged  husband,  who  leaves  her  forthwith.  He  goes  off  to  Brazil, 
as  had  indeed  been  prearranged  between  them,  to  see  if  there 
is  any  opening  there  for  agricultural  emigrants.  He  sends  her 
money  from  time  to  time,  and  encourages  her  to  write  to  him 
and  to  appeal  to  him  for  aid  and  counsel.  Accidentally,  she  is 
left  without  a  word  from  him  for  a  year  or  two.  She  takes 
no  advantage  of  his  money  provision  for  her,  and  continues  her 
farm  labour.  Meanwhile,  her  old  lover,  under  circumstances  of 
unusual  shamelessness,  persecutes  her  with  his  attentions.  At 
first  she  half-heartedly  repels  him.  But  her  father  dies,  her 
family  are  in  straits,  her  letters  to  her  husband  have  remained 
unanswered,  and  she  finally  resumes  her  position  as  the  well- 
kept  mistress  of  her  seducer.  The  truth  is  that  her  husband 
has  been  prostrated  by  a  long  illness  in  Brazil,  and  only  receives 
her  last  letters  in  a  batch,  reposted,  after  his  arrival  home. 
They  are  accompanied  by  two  well-meant  notes  of  warning 
from  girl  friends  of  Teas.  He  sets  of!  at  once,  and  ultimately 
finds  his  wife  alone  in  the  lodgings  where  she  is  living  with  her 
paramour.  She  is  richly  dressed,  and  to  us,  who  know,  it  is 
obvious  that  she  is  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  But  the 
husband  has  come  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  supposes  that 
she  is  living  on  the  purchase-money  of  some  family  jewels  which 
he  had  given  her  an  hour  before  the  original  confession  of  her 
shame.  She  undeceives  him,  and  after  a  brief  but  impassioned 
explanation  they  part.  A  few  hours  later  on,  in  an  acces  of 
loathing,  she  stabs  the  author  of  her  ruin  in  his  sleep.  The 
murder  is  not  discovered  till  the  next  morning.  Its  perpetrator 
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escapes  unnoticed  from  the  house,  and  comes  across  her  husband, 
who  is  still  wandering  about  the  town.  She  tells  him  all,  and 
they  leave  the  place  together,  intending  to  escape  if  they  can. 
But  the  horror  of  the  story  would  have  been  incomplete  if  this 
result  had  been  achieved.  So  they  are  made  to  wander  about 
for  many  days,  somewhat  aimlessly,  but  with  ideas  of  eventually 
reaching  some  port  or  other.  The  last  place  they  sleep  in  is 
Stonehenge,  where  they  are  surprised  by  the  police  in  the  early 
morning.  Tess’s  conscience  never  seems  to  have  prevented  her 
from  sleeping  soundly.  She  takes  her  arrest  calmly,  and  so,  for 
all  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  does  her  husband.  The  last 
short  chapter  shows  him  in  company  with  a  sister  of  Tess, 
watching  on  the  heights  above  ‘  Wintonchester  ’  the  black 
flag  rise  over  the  jail,  to  herald  the  close  of  this  terrible 
chronicle. 

We  may  admit  that  Mr.  Hardy’s  art  has  spared  us  much  in  the 
recital.  He  is  more  delicate  than  many  of  his  recent  followers 
would  have  been.  But  why  construct  a  story  wholly  and  solely 
upon  treachery,  immorality,  deceit,  fatuousness,  relapse,  revenge, 
and  murder,  and  then  call  it  by  way  of  a  second  title,  and  as  a 
last  challenge  to  our  good  sense,  as  well  as  to  our  moral  and 
literary  instincts,  ‘  The  story  of  a  pure  woman  ’  ? 

We  might  have  culled  even  a  more  unredeemed  instance  of 
what  we  are  seeking  to  expose  in  the  same  author’s  ‘  Jude  the 
‘  Obscure.’  There,  there  is  as  much  changing  as  with  Tess, 
though  there  was  no  death  on  the  gallows. 

Mr.  Vachell  is  favourably  known,  and  his  works  deserve  the 
favour.  But  in  his  novel  ‘  Brothers  ’  (1904)  he  has  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  drift  perilously  near  to  the  rocks.  From  start  to  finish 
its  plot  is  gratuitously  disagreeable.  Two  brothers  are  in  the 
same  ‘  House  ’  at  Harrow.  The  elder  is  handsome,  of  only 
commonplace  ability,  if  of  so  much  ;  but  he  has  the  grace  of 
getting  on  already  unpleasantly  developed  and  backed  by 
a  commensurate  amount  of  unscrupulousness  in  achievement. 
The  younger,  full  of  aspiration,  with  a  touch  of  genius,  and  by 
no  means  destitute  of  physical  aptitudes,  is  not  the  less  con¬ 
structed  for  failure.  He  has  a  weak  heart  and  an  invincible 
nervous  stammer.  He  adores  his  outwardly  splendid  brother, 
who  is  not  above  having  his  school  exercises  done  and  his  terminal 
examinations  prepared  for  him  by  his  gifted  junior.  In  fact  he 
uses  him  as  a  ‘  crib,’  and  only  too  consciously  exploits  him  who  is 
devoutly  willing  to  be  exploited,  and  effaces  him  who  is  too 
sweetly  willing  to  be  effaced.  They  both  take  Orders.  The 
younger,  eloquent  and  original  upon  paper,  after  two  ineffectual 
efforts  to  overcome  his  physical  defect,  has  to  abandon  the 
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pulpit  and  content  himself  with  less  showy  but  perhaps  better 
work  in  the  slums  of  Stepney.  The  elder  rejects  no  means  of 
getting  himself  into  notice.  He  is  false  enough  to  preach  sermons 
written  by  his  brother  upon  crucial  occasions  of  his  career,  and 
eventually  obtains  a  bishopric.  This  is  after  his  good  looks  and 
his  borrowed  intellectual  fascinations  have  enabled  him  to 
supplant  his  unlucky  brother  in  the  affections  of  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  heroine.  The  deception  is  continued  almost  to  the  very 
end  of  the  book,  when  the  long-delayed  tclaircissement  very 
nearly  brings  about  an  elopement  of  the  two  estranged  lovers. 
This  is  fortunately  prevented  at  the  last  moment,  but  the  lady 
dies,  disillusioned  and  heartbroken,  of  an  attack  of  what  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  call  timely  typhoid,  while  the  brothers, 
reconciled  in  a  manner,  are  left  to  their  common  loss.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  main  conception  is  somewhat  lightened, 
though  by  no  means  redeemed,  by  the  variety  and  elaboration 
of  some  of  the  secondary  characters,  and  by  one  or  two  pleasanter 
by-plots.  But  we  fail  to  see  why  a  novelist,  who  has  shown 
that  he  can  construct  and  carry  out  so  good  a  story  as  that  of 
‘  John  Charity,’  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  invent  such 
an  unpleasant  design  as  that  upon  which  ‘  Brothers  ’  is  built. 

Our  quarrel  with  the  author  of  ‘  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland  ’  * 
is  upon  similar  grounds.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  subordinate 
charm  in  the  book,  and  some  of  the  characters  are  not  only  well 
imagined,  but  are  gracious,  and  skilfully  evolved.  But  why 
waste  pathos  and  skill  upon  its  fundamental  idea  ?  The  story 
is  woven  round  a  young  man  of  good  family,  a  Cambridge 
Wrangler,  whom  we  are  to  consider  endowed  with  ambition, 
noble  aspirations,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  loveableness,  generosity, 
and  eloquence,  and,  lastly,  personal  beauty.  He  has  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  as  charming  and  well  endowed  as  himself,  who  is 
plighted  to  his  twin  sister,  a  girl  as  gifted  as  her  brother.  The 
latter  has  just  taken  deacon’s  orders,  and  is  also  engaged  to 
the  daughter  of  a  baronet,  within  whose  property  his  father’s 
rectory  is  situated.  He  has  already  separate  charge  of  a  small 
church  and  hamlet  hard  by.  Things  being  thus,  he  falls  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  guilt  with  the  daughter  of  the  baronet’s 
coachman.  Nobody  suspects  him,  and  the  girl  loves  him  too 
passionately  to  expose  him.  Her  father,  on  the  contrary,  is 
led  to  suspect  the  friend.  While  the  latter  is  on  a  holiday 
visit  at  the  rectory  the  unhappy  young  woman  makes  an 
appointment  with  her  betrayer.  The  father  discovers  that  she 
is  about  to  meet  her  unknown  paramour,  and  lies  in  wait  near 
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the  place  of  assignation,  still  suspecting  the  friend.  The  young 
clergyman  arrives  wearing  a  suit  of  coloured  clothes  belonging 
to  the  other,  which  he  has  donned  as  a  disguise.  A  struggle 
ensues,  in  which  the  father  is  killed.  Suspicion  falls  on  the 
friend ;  he  is  arrested,  committed  for  trial,  tried,  and  convicted 
of  manslaughter.  The  circumstantial  evidence  is  strong  enough, 
but  the  matter  is  clinched  by  the  perjury  of  the  girl,  who,  to 
shield  her  real  destroyer,  swears  that  the  man  who  came  to 
meet  her  was  the  father  of  her  child,  and  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  man.  The  case,  if  it  had  been  true,  was  obviously  one  for 
severe  treatment,  and  Everard  is  sentenced  to  twenty  years  of 
penal  servitude.  The  traitor  Maitland  allows  his  friend  to 
suffer  in  his  stead  ;  and  the  latter  endures  the  penalty,  knowing 
of  the  treason.  He  comes  out  on  a  ticket-of-leave  at  the  end 
of  eighteen  years.  Meanw'hile,  Maitland  has  become  Dean  of 
Bclminster,  is  living  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  and  basking  in  the 
brilliance  of  fame  ;  he  has  even  been  offered,  and  has  accepted,  the 
bishopric  of  Warham.  A  chain  of  rapidly  woven  circumstances 
determines  him  to  make  a  belated  reparation.  He  draws  up  his 
will,  to  which  he  appends  a  circumstantial  deposition  of  his  guilt. 
He  mounts  the  cathedral  pulpit,  and  at  the  close  of  a  sermon 
upon  remorse  and  repentance,  he  makes  a  public  declaration 
of  all  the  incidents  of  his  early  crime.  The  shocked  congregation, 
which  includes,  besides  sundry  county  magnates,  the  Premier, 
who  has  just  appointed  him  to  Warham,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Belminster,  are  (save  for  one  or  two  persons  who  have  become 
apprised  of  the  dreadful  secret)  disposed  to  think  that  nervous 
excitement,  acting  on  a  system  enfeebled  by  heart  disease,  has 
culminated  in  madness.  The  church  is  rapidly  emptied,  but 
the  dean,  who  has  sunk  back  into  his  pulpit  exhausted,  does 
not  descend  as  usual  to  join  the  procession  of  clergy  and  choir. 
He  has  in  fact  died  in  his  seat.  The  novel  winds  up  as  one  might 
expect.  The  sister  and  the  much  injured  friend,  who,  of  course, 
receives  a  full  pardon  and  such  material  restitution  of  property  as 
could  be  made,  marry ;  and  the  family  circle  becomes  as  happy 
as  so  terrible  an  episode  in  its  history  permits. 

‘  The  Guarded  Flame  ’  *  is  another  work  that  falls  only  too 
fitly  within  our  category.  Richard  Burgoyne,  a  well-to-do  elderly 
man,  whom  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  a  philosopher  of  the 
highest  order,  in  spite  of  the  perplexing  titles  of  some  of  his 
works,  has  married  at  fifty-six  years  of  age  Sybil  Randle,  a  pretty 
girl  of  twenty-three.  Burgoyne  had  met  her  for  the  first  time  at 
her  father’s  funeral.  Kindliness  and  compassion  had  been  the 
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leading  motives  for  the  marriage  upon  his  part ;  upon  hers 
reverence  and  the  need  of  a  home.  She  had  been  the  devoted 
amanuensis  of  her  father,  an  eminent  geologist ;  and,  doubtless, 
Burgoyne  hoped  that  she  would  become  to  himself,  in  his  turn, 
a  faithful  and  loving  helpmate.  For  twelve  years,  when  the 
novel  opens,  she  had  been  exemplary.  The  household  had  then 
lately  been  increased  by  two  inmates — Effie,  a  charming  grand¬ 
niece  of  Burgoyne,  and  Stone,  a  brilliant  young  medical  student, 
who  at  twenty-two  had  seemed  ‘  destined  to  a  big  career,’  but 
whose  health  had  broken  down.  He  has  been  iscovered  by 
Dr.  Wren,  the  confidential  friend  and  local  medical  attendant 
of  the  Burgoynes,  and  he  enters  on  the  scene  as  the  competent 
assistant  of  his  employer  in  the  fields  of  scientific  research.  All 
care  is  taken  to  assure  the  reader  at  the  outset  not  only  of 
the  high  intellectual  plane  upon  which  each  member  of  this 
evenly  balanced  household  stands,  but  of  their  amiability, 
moral  purpose,  and  staunchness  of  character.  Yet  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  at  most.  Stone,  who  has  become  the  affianced 
lover  of  the  pretty,  blameless  and  accomplished  Effie,  has  made 
sudden  and  successful  love  to  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  and  Effie,  who 
discovers  his  turpitude,  has  committed  suicide ;  Burgo)me, 
who  was  hovering  on  the  borders  of  recovery  after  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  has  been  struck  down  anew  through  having  acted 
as  his  own  detective  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and  Stone, 
banished  and  discarded,  has  died  miserably  abroad.  The 
philosopher,  by  a  miracle,  once  more  recovers,  and  we  are  left  to 
enjoy,  if  we  can,  the  picture  of  the  ruined  wife,  forgiven  by  her 
broken  but  still  mentally  active  husband,  moving,  as  of  old, 
about  the  house  which  she  has  helped  to  make  desolate.  This 
she  must  have  done  for  some  eighteen  years  after  her  fault,  for 
her  husband,  in  the  last  two  pages,  is  said  to  be  then  alive 
and  to  have  reached  his  eighty-sixth  year.  We  leave  her  in 
the  apparent  enjoyment  of  a  content  and  a  reputation  which 
she  has  by  no  means  deserved. 

Not  only  in  the  conception  of  his  story,  but  in  the  elaboration 
of  its  main  incidents  does  the  love  of  ugliness  beset  this  author. 
The  first  announcement  of  his  passion  by  Stone  is  as  brutal 
and  frankly  sensual  as  it  could  well  be ;  and  its  acceptance  by 
the  heroine  is  correspondingly  facile  and  shocking.  The  shame¬ 
lessness  of  the  pair  is  not  only  acknowledged,  but  most  carefully 
elaborated  and  set  out,  with  an  attention  to  minute  detail, 
especially  in  the  scene  of  their  detection,  which  may  well  be 
called  unpardonable.  But  the  book  shows  undoubted  power, 
and  it  is  in  spite  of  this  acknowledgement  that  we  ask,  how  can 
mere  workmanship  atone  either  for  such  a  design  itself  or  for 
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the  incidental  descriptions  by  aid  of  which  it  is  worked 
out  ? 

‘  The  Man  of  Property  ’  *  is  quarried  from  a  numerous  upper 
middle-class  family  named  Forsjrte.  Three  generations  of  it 
form  the  dramatis  personcs.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
nobody  outside  them  has  an5rthing  to  do  with  the  story  except 
an  undesirable  young  architect  who  is  engaged  to  marry  Jime,  a 
granddaughter  of  one  of  the  elders.  The  gradual  estrangement 
of  her  fianci  from  the  unfortimate  girl,  and  the  transfer  of  his 
worthless  affections  to  the  beautiful  but  erring  wife  of  one  of 
her  uncles,  are  the  only  threads  in  the  plot.  The  actual  guUt 
of  the  lovers  is  made  only  too  palpable,  and  with  a  hardly  less 
offensive  plainness  is  obtruded  the  last  motive  for  the  self- 
abandonment  of  the  wife  by  a  brutish  act  of  violence  upon  the 
part  of  her  husband,  in  which  he  asserts  that  right  of  property 
which  apparently  gives  its  title  to  the  book.  The  result  of  this 
extremity  is  the  elopement  of  the  wife,  who  goes  off  with  a  valise 
and  a  handbag  to  her  paramour’s  apartments.  She  arrives 
there  to  meet,,not  him,  but  the  girl  whom  she  had  thus  grievously 
outraged,  and  who  up  to  the  time  of  her  misconduct  had  been 
her  dearest  friend.  A  scene  takes  place  between  Medea  and 
Glauce,  in  which  Medea  has  the  best  of  it,  and  Glauce  retires 
discomfited.  The  absence  of  Jason  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  run  over  by  an  omnibus  in  a  thick  fog 
which  is  made  to  overhang  the  West  End  of  London  that  after¬ 
noon.  We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his  death  was  suicide 
or  not,  for  he  had  been  informed  by  Medea  of  the  outrageous 
indignity  which  had  been  put  upon  her,  and  had  parted  from 
her  in  a  phrenzy  of  despair,  presumably  unaware  of  her  too  long 
delayed  resolve  to  elope  with  him.  At  the  close  of  the  book 
even  June  gives  signs  of  recovery  from  her  disappointment,  the 
family  are  all  obviously  ready  to  forget  the  scandal,  and  the 
last  page  of  the  novel  narrates  the  return  of  the  erring  wife  to 
her  husband’s  house,  valise,  handbag  and  ail ;  her  admission 
by  him  in  person  at  the  hall  door ;  and  his  summary  dismissal 
of  an  officious  nephew  with  a  declaration  that  he  intends  to 
manage  his  own  domestic  affairs  without  assistance.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  are  intended  to  accept  the  book  as  a  satire  upon 
the  wealthy,  luxurious,  unimaginative  folk  of  whom  the  author 
tells  us  that  Society  is  mainly  composed.  But  his  satire  is  very 
gross  and  ugly  caricature,  and,  as  such,  not  justifiable. 

‘  Henry  Northcote  ’  f  is  the  very  powerfully  written  story  of  a 

*  ‘  The  Man  of  Property,’  by  John  Galsworthy,  1906. 
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young  man  of  genius  who  has  been  called  to  the  Bar.  His 
selfishness  is  as  transcendent  as  are  his  powers,  and  it  is  hardly 
redeemed  by  his  enthusiasm  for  social  reforms,  for  of  this  last 
quality  his  biographer  allows  us  to  see  very  little.  He  has 
impressed  a  great  advocate  who  has  at  the  last  moment  been 
prevented  by  a  broken  thigh-bone  from  defending  a  woman  on 
trial  for  her  life.  The  case  is  so  bad  that  all  hope  of  saving  the 
culprit’s  life  has  been  abandoned  both  by  her  solicitor  and 
counsel,  except  by  a  plea  of  insanity.  By  the  advdce  of  the 
disabled  man  his  client  takes  the  brief  to  Northcote.  The  latter 
impetuously  refuses  to  fight  for  anything  short  of  acquittal. 
So  much  is  the  experienced  attorney  terrified  by  the  rashness 
and  irritated  by  the  persistence  of  the  tiro  that  he  asks  for  his 
brief  back  again.  This  the  young  man  declines  also  to  concede, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  mistress  of  the  attorney,  who  is 
admitted  to  the  discussion,  and  whom  the  audacity  and  power 
of  the  barrister  have  fascinated,  he  is  allowed  to  keep  his  retainer 
and  to  have  a  free  hand.  The  trial  comes  on  ;  the  guilt  of  the 
woman  is  made  only  too  clear  on  the  evidence  adduced  ;  but 
such  is  the  eloquence  of  her  defender,  that  judge,  jury,  and  the 
listening  members  of  the  Bar  are  gradually  overborne.  The 
prisoner  is  acquitted.  Her  advocate  goes  back  to  his  garret  in 
‘  Shepherd’s  Inn  ’  with  fame  achieved  and  success  assured. 
Late  in  the  evening  the  murderess  knocks  at  his  door,  and  is 
admitted.  Her  sobbing  gratitude  is  gradually  exchanged  for 
the  harlot’s  fascinations,  and  she  spends  the  night  in  his  room. 
A  curtain  and  screen  alone  conceal  her  from  the  dangerous 
inspection  of  his  ‘  bed-maker.’  While  towards  midday,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  wont,  he  is  cooking  his  breakfast,  his  mother  who  has 
slaved  all  his  life  for  him,  adores  him,  and  believes  in  his  character 
and  destiny,  and  along  with  her  an  innocent  country  girl  to 
whom  he  is  affianced,  arrive  on  the  scene.  They  have  come 
post-haste  from  the  country,  having  read  the  great  news  in  a 
morning  newspaper.  While  they  are  talking  with  him,  the 
heartless  prostitute  draws  aside  the  curtain  and,  with  hideous 
laughter,  discloses  herself,  half  dressed  and  seated  on  the  bed. 
The  two  honest  and  outraged  women  rush  from  the  room.  The 
guilty  pair  are  left  together.  The  woman  from  the  first  takes  it 
for  granted  that  her  companion  will  murder  her  whose  worthless 
life  he  has  once  preserved.  Her  attempt  to  get  at  a  table-knife 
shows  him,  however,  that  it  is  not  herself  whom  she  intends 
should  die,  if  she  can  otherwise  manage  it.  A  struggle  for  the 
knife  ensues.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  hero  feels 
that  he  has  an  actual  maniac  to  deal  with  now.  He  throws  her 
to  the  ground,  gets  his  powerful  hands  roimd  her  throat — we 
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have  forgotten  to  say  that  he  had  been  an  athlete  at  school— 
and  strangles  her.  He  has  only  just  time  to  drag  her  body  back 
on  to  the  bed  and  redraw  the  curtain,  when  the  bed-maker 
reappears.  He  puts  her  off  again,  and  sends  her  out  for  a  gallon 
of  paraffin.  Her  errand  performed,  and  her  back  finally  turned, 
he  makes  a  sort  of  funeral  pyre  above  and  around  the  corpse  of 
furniture,  books,  bed,  bedding,  and  manuscripts,  drenches  the 
whole  with  paraffin,  and  fires  it.  Doubly  locking  his  door,  he 
escapes  into  the  street,  with  his  new  briefs  and  retainers  care¬ 
fully  secured.  We  are  treated  to  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  fire,  which  not  only  burns  down  the  old  rickety  buildings 
wherein  his  garret  was,  but  also  a  great  hotel  and  a  bank  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  obliterates  all  traces  of 
his  crime.  With  ghastly  nonchalance  he  is  made  to  meet  an 
old  acquaintance  in  the  crowd,  to  whom  he  chats,  and  vouchsafes 
in  a  jaunty  way  to  tell  the  facts  exactly  as  they  had  taken 
place.  His  companion,  as  was  of  course  intended,  treats  the 
story  as  a  mad  jest,  and  laughs  it  off  with  the  remark  ‘  My  dear 
old  lunatic,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  ’  As  they  are  walk¬ 
ing  away  Northcote  winds  up  the  dialogue  with  a  prophecy 
that  ‘  one  of  these  days  they  will  make  him  a  judge.’ 

This  author’s  last  book,  ‘  William  Jordan,  Junior  ’  (1907),  is 
certainly  high-flown,  phantastic,  some  critics  might  even  say 
absurd  ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  as  powerful  as  ‘  Henry  Northcote,’ 
and  it  is  not  ugly.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day  he  will  use  his 
gift  upon  the  construction  of  a  story  which  shall  be  at  once 
gracious,  natural,  wholesome,  and  strong. 

‘  The  Secret  Agent  ’  *  is  another  variant  of  the  type.  This 
personage  has  long  been  in  the  employ  of  a  foreign  embassy. 
He  has  given  satisfaction  to  his  former  chiefs,  but  to  the  present 
ambassador  he  seems  inactive,  lethargic,  unprofitable.  He  is 
given  to  understand  that  England  must  be  startled  into  more 
cordial  co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionaries 
whose  refuge  is  London.  He  must  therefore  turn  himself  into 
an  agent  jyrovocateur,  and  provide  some  telling  outrage.  He 
accordingly  plans  that  abortive,  but  historic,  explo.sion  in 
Greenwich  Park,  which  was  intended  to  work  the  destruction 
of  our  world-famed  observatory.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
group  who  are  drawn  with  much  skill,  but  upon  whose  repulsive¬ 
ness  no  redeeming  lights  are  attempted  to  be  thrown.  One 
of  their  number  supplies  him  with  the  necessary  bomb.  He 
chooses  for  his  companion  a  half-witted  brother  of  his  wife. 
The  latter,  though  not  unfaithful  hitherto  to  her  uninteresting 

*  ‘  The  Secret  Agent,’  by  Joseph  Conrad.  Methuen,  1907. 
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husband,  expends  all  the  love  of  which  her  nature  is  capable 
upon  the  boy.  Following  the  lines  of  the  actual  incident,  the 
boy  is  sent  forw'ard  to  lay  the  bomb  at  the  gate  of  the  observatory. 
He  stumbles  in  the  darkness  over  the  root  of  a  tree,  the  bomb 
explodes,  and  he  is  literally  blown  to  pieces.  The  husband 
makes  full  confession  to  his  wife,  and  gives  into  her  custody  a 
large  sum  of  money  which  he  has  provided  for  their  flight. 
Having  done  this,  he  eats  his  supper,  and  lies  down  peacefully 
to  sleep  upon  a  sofa  in  their  sitting-room.  The  woman  goes 
upstairs,  and  returns  dressed  for  departure.  After  a  brief  self¬ 
colloquy,  in  her  wrath  and  hate  she  takes  up  a  carving-knife  and 
stabs  the  man  in  his  sleep.  Smitten,  not  by  remorse,  but  by 
fear  of  the  gallows,  she  leaves  the  house,  intending  to  commit 
suicide  by  leaping  from  one  of  the  bridges.  On  her  way  she 
meets  with  the  ‘  lady-killer  ’  of  the  anarchical  group,  and, 
straightway  changing  her  mind,  throws  herself  into  his  arms.  The 
most  interesting  point  to  him  in  her  narrative  is  her  possession 
of  500f.  He  takes  this  in  charge,  and  procures  two  tickets  in 
the  night-train  for  the  Southampton  and  St.  Malo  service  ;  the 
tickets  he  gives  to  his  companion,  and  tucks  her  up  quietly  in  a 
first-class  carriage,  out  of  which  he  leaps  himself  just  as  the 
train  is  leaving  the  station.  The  woman  travels  on,  and,  still 
haunted  by  her  terror  of  the  hangman,  goes  on  board  the  steamer. 
In  despair  she  leaps  overboard  in  mid-Channel,  and  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  conspirator  does  with  the  money. 
If  any  embellishment  of  art,  or  service  to  society,  is  done  by  the 
concoction  of  such  a  story,  clever  as  it  may  be,  we  confess  that 
we  fail  to  detect  either. 

‘  The  Helpmate,’  *  which  is  also  a  book  of  considerable  literary 
merit,  has  been  so  far,  as  it  were,  sweetened  up — as  a  carp, 
tench,  gurnet,  or  bream  might  be  flavoured  by  some  gravy  or 
other  condimental  disguise — by  references  to  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tion,  purity,  self-sacrifice,  and  prayer,  that  many  simple-minded 
persons  might  say  of  it  that  it  was  not  ‘  bad,’  or  was  ‘  rather 
‘nice.’  But  the  very  allusiveness  of  its  story,  and  the  super¬ 
ficial  delicacy  of  its  dressing  make  it  seem  to  us  all  the  more 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  our  index  of  expurgation.  Its  authoress 
conceives  the  idea  of  marrying  a  handsome,  well-educated  and 
genuine  young  gentleman  to  a  beautiful,  accomplished  and 
amiable  young  lady.  They  are  inhabitants  of  a  town  called  in 
the  novel  ‘  Scale-upon-Humber.’  The  story  opens  during  the 
first  week  of  their  honeymoon  at  a  seaside  place  faintly  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  dialectic  variant  ‘  Scarby.’  Nothing  had 
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occurred  to  smirch  the  polished  surface  of  their  mutual  idealism, 
until  by  an  ugly  chance  Anne  is  made  to  overhear  a  conversation 
in  which  her  husband  is  identified  as  a  co-respondent  in  a  divorce 
suit  which  has  made  a  locai  scandal.  Although  she  ascertains 
that  he  has  been  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning,  that  the 
affair  has  long  been  over  and  done  with,  that  he  was  only  one 
victim  out  of  many  of  the  North-country  Circe,  and  that  he  has 
made  no  other  known  lapse  from  purity,  her  moral  nature 
takes  obstinate  offence.  In  spite  of  explanation,  apology, 
entreaty,  devotion,  and,  as  an  anti-climax,  we  may  add,  for¬ 
bearance  and  good  temper,  she — to  use  a  common  phrase  which 
probably  expresses  the  situation  which  our  authoress  intends 
to  convey — ‘  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.’  They 
abruptly  return  home,  and  she  assumes  her  position  as  mistress 
of  his  house.  Her  demeanour  is  perfect.  Even  in  the  privacy 
of  home  her  intercourse  wdth  him  is  thoroughly  kind  and  even 
affectionate.  But,  for  all  that,  his  banishment  is  complete. 
At  times  she  seems  on  the  brink  of  a  perfect  reconciliation,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  moment  when  her  undoubted  love  for 
him  vanquished  the  mainguard  of  her  metaphysical  theories 
and  her  exaggerated  sense  of  self-respect.  They  have,  indeed, 
a  little  girl  born  to  them ;  but  even  that  event  does  not  avail 
to  permanently  raise  the  fortifications  of  her  puristical  vanity. 
At  last  the  not  unnatural  result  comes  about.  The  husband 
sinks  to  the  consolation  of  the  gutter.  The  connexion  which 
he  forms  has  an  analogy  to  his  former  entanglement.  He  is  by 
no  means  the  first  hero  of  little  Maggie’s  romance,  who,  by  the  by, 
like  our  old  acquaintances  in  ‘  Tess  ’  and  ‘  Jude,’  is  declared  to 
have  remained  good  in  spite  of  her  experiences.  We  may  observe 
that  in  all  these  modern  instances  the  adjectives  ‘  good  ’  and 
‘  pure  ’  are  used  in  an  esoteric  sense  to  which  our  own  studies 
have  not  given  us  access.  This  second  escapade  of  Walter’s 
lasts  three  years,  and  is  only  revealed  to  his  wife  at  last  by  the 
lady  of  the  divorce  court,  who  persuades  herself  that  in  seeking 
the  interview  arranged  for  the  disclosure  she  is  neither  actuated 
by  malevolence  nor  by  desire  for  revenge.  After  the  inevitable 
scene  with  his  wife,  the  husband  esteems  himself  finally  dis¬ 
missed,  and,  though  habitually  temperate,  takes  refuge  in  the 
bottle.  A  timely  fit  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  an  unwontedly 
long  bout  of  drunkenness,  is  invoked  to  bring  his  much-tried, 
though  self-torturing  wife  to  his  side.  She  nurses  him  slowly  back 
to  consciousness  and  health,  and  then,  acknowledging  herself  as 
the  true  cause  of  his  moral  relapse  and  physical  peril,  surrenders  at 
discretion.  But  why  construct  such  a  problem  ?  Was  it  worth 
while  either  to  set  or  to  answer  it,  at  all  events  coram  pcrptdo  ? 
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‘  Her  Majesty’s  Rebels,’  *  though  relieved  by  the  pleasantness 
of  some  of  its  subordinate  characters,  is  yet  another  instance  of 
the  gratuitous  construction  of  an  evil  plot.  Its  main  features 
are  quite  indefensible.  Michael  and  Connor  Desmond  are 
brothers,  sons  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  elder  branch  of  an  old 
Irish  Catholic  family  which  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  younger 
under  the  Disabilities  Acts  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  half- 
ruined  castle  along  with  a  small  estate  alone  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  elder  branch,  while  the  main  residence  and  property 
still  belong  to  Sir  Henry  Desmond,  the  representative  of  the 
Protestant  supplanters,  who  is  also  a  rich  English  baronet  and 
squire.  Michael  is  an  unjustifiable  travesty  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell.  He  begins  life  as  the  betrayer  of  a  village  beauty, 
whom  he  afterwards  manages  to  marry  to  a  respectable  young 
farmer.  The  husband  is  murdered  by  an  evicted  tenant  of 
Sir  Henry,  and  Desmond,  with  a  perverse  disregard  of  natural 
good  feeling,  elects  himself  to  defend  the  murderer.  By  this 
time  he  has  become  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  He 
negotiates  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day,  and  Sir  Henry  Desmond  is  their  intermediary.  The 
last-named  is  engaged  to  the  Premier’s  niece.  The  baronet  and 
his  fiancee  come  to  stay  at  the  Irish  place.  The  lady  is  left 
behind  there  for  some  weeks  under  the  chaperonage  of  her  future 
sister-in-law.  She  and  Desmond  lose  no  time  over  a  love-passage. 
She  stays  on  without  her  chaperon  for  a  few  days,  and,  while 
alone,  admits  Michael  to  her  chamber,  which  is  placed  con¬ 
veniently  on  the  groimd  floor  with  French  windows  opening  on 
to  the  lawn.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  represented  as 
wilUng  to  have  married  her.  But  she  prefers  her  baronet’s 
wealth  and  station,  evades  a  last  assignation  with  Michael, 
escapes  to  England,  is  married  within  a  month,  and  leaves  our 
hero  plantc  In.  There  is,  however,  in  his  neighbourhood  a  very 
charming  young  lady,  Kathleen  O’Brien,  with  whom  his  brother 
Connor  is  in  love.  He  gains  her  affections,  supplants  his  brother, 
and  is  on  the  eve  of  marrying  her,  when  Lady  Desmond  once 
more  appears  on  the  scene.  She  has  been  divorced  in  a  suit  in 
which  Michael  was  the  only  co-respondent.  She  seeks  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Kathleen,  who  has  hitherto  refused  to  believe  in  her 
lover’s  guilt,  and  informs  her  in  a  fashion  that  carries  conviction 
not  only  that  the  charge  was  true,  but  that  she  is  ‘  about  to 
‘become  the  mother  of  his  child.’  Kathleen  not  unnaturally 
discards  our  gentleman,  who  is  most  conveniently,  and  not 
inappropriately,  disposed  of  by  Costello,  the  murderer,  who 
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insists  upon  his  procuring  for  him  another  farm,  and  who  shoots 
him  forthwith  upon  his  contemptuous  refusal.  From  this  pomt 
the  novel  is  speedily  wound  up.  Lady  Desmond  dies  in  her 
confinement,  her  child  is  apparently  to  be  brought  up  by 
Michael’s  parents,  and  Connor  and  Kathleen,  enriched  by  an 
uncle  who  has  returned  with  a  large  fortune  from  Australia,  are 
left  to  marry.  Is  any  further  comment  necessary  upon  such  a 
plot  as  this  ? 

‘  The  Thornton  Device  ’  *  is  a  story  whose  simplicity  is  as  a 
translucent  robe  through  which  its  ugliness  shines.  Geoffrey 
Thornton,  a  middle-aged  squire  of  ancient  family,  is  living  alone 
with  an  invalid  wife  to  whom  he  is  tenderly  attached.  He' has 
more  or  less  taken  to  drink,  and  she,  hopelessly  bedridden,  is  at 
the  mercy  of  a  set  of  slatternly  servants  and  of  a  tyrannical 
nurse.  Madeline  Urquhart,  a  girl  cousin,  comes  to  live  with 
them.  She  reclaims  the  husband  and  cleanses  the  Augean 
stable  of  the  household.  All  goes  well  till  she  makes  the  acquain¬ 
tance  in  the  hunting-field  of  Jack  Delamain,  a  neighbouring 
squire  and  master  of  the  hounds,  who  is  married  to  an  American 
heiress.  With  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  she  falls  a  victim  to 
his  fascinations.  He,  as  a  matter  of  course,  behaves  badly  to 
her,  and,  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  despair  of  his  devotion,  she 
turns  to  her  true  friend  Geoffrey,  confesses  all  to  him,  and 
implores  his  help,  which  she  needs  all  the  more  for  an  obvious 
reason.  In  a  burst  of  not  unnatural  anger,  he  at  first  refuses 
to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  her.  We  have  forgotten 
to  say  that  his  wife  has  died,  and  that  Madeline  has  been  living 
on  with  him  and  his  maiden  sister.  The  wretched  girl  flies  to 
London  and  hides  herself.  Geoffrey,  overtaken  by  remorse  for 
having  declined  to  help  one  who  had  rescued  him  from  ruin, 
follows  her  up,  and  discovers  her.  Another  cousin.  Lady 
Amabel  Farningham,  a  married  woman,  accompanies  him.  The 
unfortunate  girl  is  taken  to  Lady  Amabel’s  home,  but,  as  soon  as 
her  condition  renders  removal  necessary,  she  is  transferred  to 
an  institution  for  her  class  of  unfortunates.  Meanwhile,  Geoffrey 
has  had  it  out  with  Delamain.  He  ends  by  undertaking  himself 
to  marry  Madeline,  and  to  shield  them  both,  on  one  condition— 
that  Delamain  sells  his  estate  and  leaves  the  county.  The 
bargain  made,  the  villain  tries  to  shuffle  out  of  it  upon  a  technical 
point,  but  Geoffrey  is  too  firm  for  him.  Madeline  utterly  refuses 
to  marry  her  redeemer  till  her  child  is  born ;  but  it  does  not 
survive  its  birth  many  days,  is  hurriedly  baptised,  and  its  name 
is  given  at  the  font  as  Geoffrey  Thornton  by  its  uncompromising 
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male  sponsor.  We  are  left  to  suppose  that  the  marriage  takes 
place,  that  Geoffrey  assumes  the  paternity  of  his  hated  neighbour’s 
offspring,  while  its  unprincipled  and  uninteresting  parent  rides 
off  unscathed.  The  sooner  art  shakes  itself  free  of  such  ‘  devices  ’ 
as  this,  however  well  devised,  the  better. 

A  somewhat  tardily  exhibited  regard  for  space  induces  us  to 
cut  short  our  chain  of  analyses.  It  was  necessary  to  make  it 
sufficiently  long  to  assure  our  readers  that  the  evil  to  which  they 
point  is  of  sufficiently  frequent  manifestation  to  warrant  atten¬ 
tion.  But  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  our  stock  of  ex¬ 
amples.  Many  of  those  which  remain  are  such  as  to  render 
any  description  of  them  difficult  in  the  pages  of  this  Review. 
Once  more  let  us  emphatically  say  that  our  reduction  to  their 
bare  poles  of  the  plots  which  we  have  given  was  neither  unfairly 
nor  unkindly  meant.  We  have  done  it  in  order  to  place,  without 
confusion  or  admixture,  one  question  before  contemporary 
writers  of  fiction  :  ‘  Why  work  upon  a  bad  subject  ?  Why 
‘  prostitute  your  undoubted  literary  gifts  ?  ’  All  novels  should 
be  contributions  towards  the  liberal  education  of  their  readers. 
Though  not  to  be  obtruded,  this  purpose  should  be  unswervingly 
kept  in  view.  So  delicately  should  the  teaching  be  administered 
that  it  should  be  imbibed  almost  insensibly  by  the  scholar. 
None  of  our  really  great  novelists  have  posed  as  pedagogues ;  but 
who  among  us,  all  the  same,  has  not  felt  that  he  has  risen  up 
the  better  for  having  read  one  of  their  books  ?  Have  they  not 
laid  bare  to  us  our  failings,  our  affectations,  our  self-seeking,  our 
vanities,  our  falsenesses  ? — some  quality  of  conduct,  positive 
or  negative,  which  has  prevented  us  from  deserving  that  useful, 
if  sartorial  epithet,  ‘  thorough-stitched  ’  ?  Do  not  such  writers 
place  before  us  ideals  of  a  practical  altitude  to  which  we  may 
hopefully  aspire,  and,  in  contrast  with  them,  lower  standards 
of  sufficient  likeness  to  our  own  unassisted  views  of  life  to  strike 
us  with  their  perilous  proximity  ?  And  because  such  men 
bestow  these  serious  boons  on  us,  are  they  in  any  way  shorn 
of  their  powers  to  interest,  excite,  and  amuse  ?  How  varied  are 
their  characterisations,  how  free  is  their  fun,  how  sound  their 
pathos ;  how  true  their  love  of  landscape,  how  rich  and  vivid 
their  descriptions  of  external  nature  !  Have  we  any  real  need 
to  justify  ourselves  when  we  beg  their  successors  in  art  to  work 
in  the  same  fields  which  they  and  many  good  men  before  them 
have  indeed  tilled,  but  which  no  amount  of  cropping  will  ever 
exhaust  ?  By  all  means,  in  order  to  achieve  actuality  give  all 
types  and  topics  their  due  places  in  the  broad  pages  of  art,  just 
as  they  take  them  in  the  life-dramas  which  we  see  enacted 
around  us.  But  do  not  let  the  evil  and  the  phantastic  usurp 
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the  field  of  presentation,  nor  let  necessary  shadows  grow  till 
they  obscure  the  picture,  the  main  qualities  of  which  should 
still  be  brightness  and  beauty.  Every  artist  should  remember 
that  his  own  nature  rises  and  sinks  with  the  choice  of  his  subjects 
no  less  surely  than  it  rises  and  sinks  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
work  which  he  puts  into  them.  And  of  all  artists  the  novelist 
is  specially  bound  to  gauge  his  responsibility  by  the  reflexion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  novel  is  devoured  by  larger  crowds  than 
those  which  are  accessible  to  any  other  form  of  didactic  literature, 
its  debasement  spreads  moral  decadence  over  a  proportionately 
greater  section  of  mankind. 
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Art.  IX.— THE  POLITICS  OF  RADIO-TELEGRAPHY. 

1.  Report  and  Minutes  o/  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Com¬ 

mittee  on  the  Radio-Telegraphic  Convention,  1907.  [246.] 

2.  The  Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy.  By  J.  A. 

Fleming,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

1906. 

3.  A  Handbook  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.  By  J.  Erskine-Murray, 

D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son,  1907. 

^There  are  no  applications  of  science  which  have  inspired 
so  much  interest  and  attention  within  recent  years  as 
wireless  telegraphy, — or  what  we  now  more  correctly  term 
radio-telegraphy.  This  interest  is  without  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  touch  of  mystery  surrounding  its  nature  in  the  lay  mind. 
The  advances  made  in  the  scientific  developement  of  the  art 
since  Heinrich  Hertz’s  demonstration  of  the  theory  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves,*  twenty  years  ago,  are  truly  remarkable.  This 
developement  has  proceeded  in  gradual  stages  at  the  hands 
of  various  experimenters,  the  apparatus  employed  being,  however, 
fundamentally  the  same  as  that  shown  and  worked  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1894.f 

So  assiduous  was  Mr.  Marconi  in  his  study  of  the  practical 
possibilities  of  etheric  waves  for  the  purposes  of  telegraphy 
through  space  that  the  conquest  of  yards  soon  became  the 
conquest  of  miles ;  later  on,  too,  the  miles  became  hundreds  of 
miles.  This  increasing  amiihilation  of  space  was  due  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  apparatus  effected  by  that  and  other  skilled  experi¬ 
menters  hailing  from  this  country,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States.  In  England  a  conation  of 
things  was  shortly  reached  when,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
art,  there  was  considerable  chance  of  it  getting  out  of  hand  and 
becoming  a  source  of  trouble. 

In  the  early  part  of  190.3  Mr.  Charles  Bright  drew  attention  in 
the  ‘  Nineteenth  Century  ’  to  the  desirability  of  placing  wireless 
telegraphy  under  some  sort  of  restraint  by  means  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control ;  and  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  Act,  for  that 
purpose,  followed  a  year  later.  Until  the  passing  of  this 
Act  anyone  was  free  to  establish  a  wireless  telegraphy  installa- 

•  Clerk  Maxwell  enunciated  the  theory  mathematically  as  early 
as  the  year  1863,  following  on  the  late  Lord  Kelvin’s  work  in  electric 
oscillations. 

t  Lecture  on  ‘  The  Work  of  Hertz  and  some  of  his  Successors,’ 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
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tion  when  and  where  he  pleased,  and  to  use  it  as  he  pleased, 
provided  he  was  ready  to  exchange  messages  with  any 
object  over  three  miles  from  our  shores.*  Endless  confusion 
was  thus  imminent,  let  alone  other  objections.  Under  the 
Act,  wireless  telegraphy  stations  in  this  country  or  on  British 
ships  can  only  be  erected  under  licences  from  H.M.  Post  Office. 
Moreover,  they  can  only  be  worked  in  accordance  with  suitable 
regulations.  Similar  developements  were  taking  place  in  other 
European  countries,  especially  Germany,  where  the  application 
of  radio-telegraphy  to  maritime  purposes  was  particularly 
appreciated. 

Though  its  adaptation  for  the  Navy  and  Field  Service  has 
always  naturally  been  paramount  in  the  public  and  official  mind, 
it  was  soon  recognised  by  those  who  thought  much  about  the 
subject  that  radio-telegraphy  had  a  still  wider  and  more  general 
use  awaiting  it,  i.e.  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  satisfactory 
communication  between  lightships  and  lighthouses  with  the 
mainland — submarine  cables  being  unsuited  for  the  task— as 
well  as  for  signalling  between  moving  ships  and  the  shore,  or 
between  ships.  Thus,  German  ships  soon  desired  to  communicate 
with  the  Marconi  stations  on  our  shores  for  general  shipping 
purposes ;  but  a  deadlock  was  at  once  reached,  owing  to  the 
Marconi  Company  refusing  to  allow  communication  by  theii 
system  with  the  apparatus  of  a  rival.  Whereupon,  the  German 
Emperor,  in  his  characteristic  way,  at  once  urged  the  desirabihty 
of  an  international  convention  to  meet  the  needs  of  universal 
ship  and  shore  wireless  telegraphy.  Unfortunately,  however,  any 
proposal  hailing  from  the  Kaiser  affects  a  certain  class  of  states¬ 
man — or,  rather,  politician — much  as  presenting  a  red  rag  to  a 
bull  affects  that  quadruped  ;  and  the  abstract  question  was  then 
raised  as  to  whether  we  should  intercommunicate  with  foreign 
ships  or  foreign  shores.  There  is  good  reason  for  beheving  that 
the  opposition  (through  the  press)  emanated  in  the  first  instance 
from  those  who  were  anxious,  for  business  reasons,  to  retain  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy  within  their  own  hands ;  but  the  arguments 
enunciated  were  studiously  political  in  character.  They  were 
of  a  sort  which  appeal  to  that  type  of  pohtician  who  is  more 
anxious  to  attract  attention  by  what  seems  to  have  a  ‘  telling  ’ 
ring  about  it,  than  to  inquire  into  the  real  facts  and  merits  of  a 
case,  independent  of  personal  and  party  considerations.  With 
the  aid  of  articles  and  anonymous  letters  in  the  newspapers  a 
prejudice  was  established  against  the  Kaiser’s  proposal  which 
it  has  taken  some  time  to  overcome. 

♦  The  latter  condition  evades  the  old  Telegraph  Act  of  1869. 
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Those  who  have  argued  in  favour  of  limiting  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy  to  our  own  shores  and  our  own  ships  should  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  would  have  taken  the  same  view  in  regard 
to  telegraphy  by  cables.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  early 
trunk  lines  of  cable  were  British — made  and  laid  hy  British 
companies  for  British  companies,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
landing  on  foreign  territory.  In  those  days,  however,  there 
were  no  cable  factories  in  France  or  Germany,  and  these  coun¬ 
tries  had  not  the  colonising  instincts  that  they  have  lately 
cultivated.  The  present  state  of  things  is  very  different,  for 
there  are  as  many  as  four  foreign  Atlantic  cables,  apart  from 
several  thousand  miles  of  cable  to  German  and  French  pos¬ 
sessions  belonging  to  companies  of  those  nationahties.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  cases  that  exists  in  some  minds  is  more  imagi¬ 
nary  than  real.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whereas  we  had  submarine 
telegraphy  almost  entirely  in  our  own  hands  for  many  years, 
we  have  never  been  in  the  same  position  in  reference  to  radio¬ 
telegraphy.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Marconi  and  his  company  were 
the  first  to  attempt  the  spanning  of  great  distances  without 
the  aid  of  intervening  wires,  and  that  they  have  established  a 
considerable  organisation  for  that  purpose  ;  but  various  foreign 
electricians  have  achieved  quite  equal  success  as  regards  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  the  principal  German  wireless  telegraphy  company 
has  for  some  time  had  more  stations  than  the  Marconi  Company. 

An  unbiassed  person,  having  this  information  at  hand,  could, 
indeed,  scarcely  stand  out  against  general  intercommunication, 
especially  as  the  broad  principle  had  already  been  accepted 
in  the  instance  of  cables.  Neither  could  he  stand  out  against 
general  intercommunication  with  foreign  systems  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  wireless  telegraphy  exclusively  in  our  own  hands, 
seeing  that  there  was  never  any  real  prospect  of  achieving 
that  end.  For  the  largest  maritime  country  in  the  world,  the 
main  object  should  obviously  be  to  turn  this  great  invention 
to  account  for  general  maritime  purposes — not  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  own  shores,  but  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  and  considerations  of  mere  humanity  would  favour 
universal  radio-telegraphy  between  ship  and  shore — as  well 
as  between  ship  and  ship — if  only  owing  to  its  obvious  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  old  system  of  flag-signalling  at  sea.  It  would 
8^em  that  the  Marconi  Company,  with  commendable  business 
ideas,  thought  to  force  their  apparatus,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  on  every  ship  that  desired  to  avail  itself  of  the  privilege 
of  communicating  with  the  coast  stations  they  have  secured 
at  such  advantageous  spots.  Similarly,  they  apparently 
thought  to  force  their  system  at  further  coast  stations  at  home 
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and  abroad  for  communicating  with  the  ships  they  have  in¬ 
stalled. 

But  a  particular  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  wliich  can, 
or  will,  only  communicate  with  itself — i.e.  with  apparatus  made 
at  the  same  shop — is  clearly  placed  at  a  disadvantage  here  in  the 
unprejudiced  mind.  From  a  national  point  of  view,  too,  whilst 
giving  a  preference  to  our  own  wares  may  seem  to  those  who  do 
not  look  below  the  surface  to  be  wise  and  patriotic,  positive 
isolation  in  regard  to  foreigners  would  be  disapproved  by  all 
thinking  statesmen ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  feasible  for  us  to  enforce  any  one  particular  system 
on  the  ships  or  shores  of  foreign  Powers. 

That,  however,  is  evidently  not  the  view  held  by  Sir  Edward 
Sassoon,  who,  when  the  subject  was  imder  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  year  ago,  was  reported  as  saying : 
‘  If  foreign  nations  wished  to  communicate  with  us,  let  them 
‘  do  so  by  all  means,  but  let  them  use  the  instruments  which  we 
‘  considered  best.’  *  One  is  led  to  wonder  here  who  the  ‘  we  ’ 
is  ;  one  is  also  led  to  wonder  whether  when  the  Postal  Union  was 
first  proposed  there  were  any  individuals  who  opposed  it  on  the 
lines  that,  if  the  letters  passing  through  foreign  countries  could 
not  be  in  our  hands,  we  should  hold  ourselves  aloof  from  the 
Union.  Incidentally,  Sir  Edward  Sassoon  seems  to  have  hailed 
Mr.  Marconi  as  our  saviour  from  all  the  ills  of  telegraphy ;  for  in 
1900  he  embarked  on  a  campaign  against  cable  monopolies; 
whereas  in  1906  he  was  apparently  anxious  to  secure  a  monopoly 
in  wireless  telegraphy  for  a  company  that  professes  to  compete 
with  the  said  cable  companies.  Further  on  in  his  speech  Sir 
Edward  seems  to  have  become  specially  concerned  to  instruct 
Irish  members  in  regard  to  their  duty,  where  he  said  :  ‘  I  would 
‘  remind  the  Irish  members  that  the  brilliant  and  gifted  inventor 
‘  of  our  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  a  son  of  Erin— 
(Hear,  Hear,  from  Irish  members) — and  that  a  considerable 
‘  portion  of  the  capital,  labour,  energy  and  brain  that  went  to 
‘  build  up  that  powerful  undertaking  came  from  Ireland.’  f 
Thus,  whilst  pressing  for  a  Marconi  monopoly,  he  (Sir  Edward) 
was  at  the  same  time  taking  up  a  line  in  opposition  to  inventors 
belonging  more  directly  to  this  country,  including  one  with  a 
radio-telegraphic  station  in  his  own  constituency  !  % 


*  The  Times,  December  18,  1906. 
t  Ibid.,  December  18,  1906. 

J  Some  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  appeared  to  think  that  Mr. 
Marconi’s  was  the  only  British  wireless  telegraph  system,  and  others 
were  ‘  clear  ’  that  it  was  ‘  the  best.’ 
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Contemporaneously  with  this  debate  anonymous  letters  and 
articles  having  obviously  the  same  purpose  were  published  in 
the  newspapers,  whilst  replies  from  qualified  and  disinterested 
parties  were  denied  a  hearing.  This  press  campaign  was 
largely  occupied  with  suggestions  that  the  British,  delegates  had 
failed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  country  during  the 
Berlin  Conference.  That  is  a  cry  which,  we  regret  to  say, 
finds  favour  with  too  many  journals  of  to-day,  which  are  ready 
to  assume  that  everything  is  wrong,  and  that  those  in 
authority  are  ignorant  or  incapable.  Often,  however,  the 
ignorance  can  be  traced  to  the  critics.  Thus,  one  of  the 
criticisms  levied  at  the  Convention  by  the  alarmists  was 
that  the  International  Postal  and  Telegraphic  Bureau  at 
Berne — with  which  the  telegraph  world  is  so  familiar — would 
have  a  prejudicial  influence  on  our  interests.  It  took  some 
time  to  expose  this  nonsense,  and  to  satisfy  our  country¬ 
men  that  the  Bureau  is  to  be  a  purely  technical  establish¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  a  director  and  clerks  for  merely  routine 
work,  in  no  way  connected  with  forming  regulations,  etc., 
which  would  alone  be  determined  at  the  periodic  Conferences. 
The  article,  however,  which  attracted  special  attention  in  our 
country  was  one  in  a  number  of  the  ‘  Morning  Post  ’  which 
soon  passed  out  of  circulation — so  freely  was  it  distributed. 
The  title  of  the  article  was  ‘  German  Aims  ’ — the  rest  may  be 
imagined.  It  appeared  a  little  before  the  Conference  ;  and 
'  during  the  sittings  a  good  deal  concerning  what  passed  (as  well 

*  as  what  did  not  pass)  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  in  an 

f  altogether  unusual  and  improper  way. 

t  But,  apart  from  these  inspired  contributions  to  the  press, 

I  anyone  who  was  not  otherwise  conversant  with  what  was 

f  going  on  would  have  obtained  a  fair  idea  from  the  first  few 

hnes  of  a  covering  letter  addressed  by  the  Marconi  Company 

*  to  various  shipping  companies,  commencing  :  ‘  Dear  Sirs, — If 

^  ‘  you  could  see  your  way  to  sending  some  such  letter  as  the 

(■  ‘enclosed  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  we  should 

)  ‘  be  greatly  obliged.’  Both  the  covering  letter  and  the  letter 

8  that  was  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George  are  too  long  to 

*  reproduce  ;  but  the  arguments  used  were  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  press,  and  closely  resembled  the  line  adopted  by  those 
who  championed  the  same  cause  in  the  House  of  Commons 
eleven  days  later.  The  covering  letter  remarked,  inter  alia, 
‘  The  Convention  is  a  scheme  of  Germany  to  upset  a  British 

r.  ‘  business.’  In  the  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade 

■*  the  only  passage  which  appeared  to  vary  materially  from 

what  was  being  said,  or  written,  elsewhere  was  as  follows : 
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‘  We  desire  respectfully  to  record  our  protest  against  such  a 
‘  procedure,  as  tending  to  the  demoralisation  of  wireless  tele- 
‘  graphic  communication  for  maritime  purposes,  and  beg  that 
‘  our  views  may  receive  due  consideration.’  Surely,  however, 
a  large  shipping  company  might  be  allowed  to  hold  ‘  views  * 
of  its  own  on  such  a  subject  without  having  them  prepared 
in  advance  by  other  interested  parties ;  and,  in  any  case,  we 
doubt  if  Mr.  Lloyd-George  would  have  been  much  impressed 
by  letters  of  this  description. 

The  International  Conference  originally  summoned  at  the 
instigation  of  the  German  Emperor,*  after  more  than  one  post¬ 
ponement,  commenced  its  deliberations  on  October  22,  1906, 
and  completed  them,  after  five  sittings,  by  provisional  sig¬ 
nature,  on  November  3  of  that  year.  The  Conference  was 
attended  by  British  delegates  from  all  the  Government 
Departments  concerned.  The  Marconi  Company  was  not 
represented  officially,  but  its  managing  director,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Hall,  was  present  at  the  meetings  on  behalf  of  Montenegro, 
notwithstanding  his  strong  objection  to  small  States  taking 
part  in  the  international  administration  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
This  inconsistency  will,  however,  undoubtedly  be  overcome  on 
future  occasions ;  for,  assuming  that  the  Marconi  Company  is 
now  prepared  to  intercommunicate  with  other  radio-telegraphic 
systems,  they,  and  other  similar  organisations,  will  probably 
be  invited  to  send  a  representative. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  here  with  the  details  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  as  provisionally  agreed  to,  nor  yet  the  Service  Regula¬ 
tions.  We  need  only  remark  that  the  main  elements  in  the 
former  were  (1)  obligatory  intercommunication  between  different 
systems ;  (2)  agreement  on  a  certain  prearranged  wave-length 
being  used  with  that  end  in  view. I  This,  however,  only  applies 
to  particular  stations  registered  for  universal  use,  whilst  others 
remain  free  for  naval  and  other  purposes,  where  any  other  wave¬ 
length  would  be  used.  As  regards  the  Service  Regulations, 
it  suffices  to  say  that  they  are  ordinary  common-sense  rules  for 
the  proper  administration  of  radio-telegraphy  on  a  universal 

*  A  previous  Conference  had  been  held  in  1903 ;  but  Great  Britain, 
like  Italy,  was  not  then  in  a  position  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
proposals  adopted. 

f  The  object  of  the  latter  is  clear  when  we  remember  that  if 
two  musical  instruments  are  placed  near  enough,  the  ‘  playing  ’ 
of  one  instrument  is  sufficient  to  set  the  chords  of  the  other  into  a 
corresponding  state  of  vibration,  provided  that  the  latter  is 
‘  tuned  ’  to  the  same  note,  key,  or  pitch,  corresponding  to  frequency 
and  wave-length  in  etheric  telegraphy. 
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basis,  founded  on  the  international  regulations  already  in  force 
for  the  requirements  of  universal  telegraphic  communication  by 
metallic  conductors. 

Anyone  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  latter  business  knows 
that  without  such  regulations  the  satisfactory  service  that  we 
enjoy  to-day  would  have  been  impossible ;  it  would,  indeed, 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  confusion  and  dispute  for  lack 
of  a  uniform  system  of  control.  Then,  again,  if  national  control 
was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
radio-telegraphy  at  home,  still  more  so  must  be  international 
control  for  universal  radio-telegraphy.  It  is  not  imlikely  that 
the  Marconi  Company  were  prepared  with  suitable  regulations 
in  this  connexion;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  single 
company,  of  any  one  nationality,  could  have  successfully 
administered  such  regulations  for  the  purposes  of  a  satisfactory 
universal  system  of  ship  and  shore  communication,  taking  into 
consideration  the  present  position  in  regard  to  other  parties. 
In  any  case,  a  monopoly  would  be  unlikely  to  guard  the 
public  interest  in  the  matter  of  tariff ;  monopolists  seldom 
see  to  that.  Yet  maximum  rates  have  already  been  pro¬ 
visionally  stipulated  in  the  International  Convention,  the  limit 
being  6d.  a  word  for  coast  messages  and  id.  a  word  for  ship 
messages. 

Seeing  that  this  International  Convention  was  about  to  be 
adhered  to  by  practically  all  the  other  Powers,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  could  not  in  any  event  render  it  ineffective.  By  standing  out 
we  should  lose  certain  benefits,  with  the  prospect  of  conditions 
being  introduced  that  would  be  contrary  to  our  interests.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  outcry  against  our  joining  the  Convention 
the  Postmaster-General  (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton)  did  well  in  at 
once  acceding  to  Sir  Edward  Sassoon’s  motion  for  a  House 
of  Commons  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  question  as  to 
whether  tliis  country  should  ratify  the  said  Convention.  In 
the  course  of  an  admirable  speech  Mr.  Buxton  stated  that 
the  Government  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  closest  scrutiny, 
adding  that  it  would  be  found  that  our  naval  interests 
were  fully  protected  by  the  Convention,  besides  our  commercial 
interests  being  distinctly  benefited  by  it.*  Two  Postmaster- 
Glenerals  of  the  late  (Unionist)  Government,  Lord  Stanley 
and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  were  unfortunately  prevented 
(by  unavoidable  absence)  from  expressing  their  approval  of 
the  Convention  during  this  debate  ;  but  the  former  had  done 
80  a  few  days  before. f  When  the  Unionists  were  in  office 

*  The  Times,  December  18,  1906.  f  Ibid.,  December  13,  1906. 
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the  Admiralty  adopted  the  same  view,  Lord  Selborne  having 
agreed  to  general  intercommunication  provided  our  naval  in¬ 
terests  were  suitably  guarded ;  and  the  present  Government 
were  but  pursuing  a  continuity  of  policy  in  this  matter. 

On  March  8,  1907,  the  Select  Committee  was  appointed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Adkins,  Mr.  Buxton,  Sir  John  Dickson- 
Poynder,  Mr.  Enoch  Edwards,* * * §  Mr.  S.  L.  Gwynn,  Sir  William 
Holland,  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  Mr.  J.  T.  Macpherson, 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  and  Sir  E.  A.  Sassoon.  Subsequently  Sir 
John  Dickson-Poynder  was  elected  chairman.  It  will  be  seen 
that  from  a  party  point  of  view  all  the  forces  were  represented 
in  suitable  proportions  ;  but  an  ideal  Committee  for  dealing  with 
a  subject  of  this  character  would,  without  doubt,  be  differently 
composed,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  matters  of  this  kind  are 
ever  placed  at  the  mercy  of  party  politics. 

Whilst  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  members  of  the 
Government  not  sitting  on  Committees  that  are  dealing  with 
questions  of  this  character,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  Mr. 
Buxton  and  Mr.  Lambert  (as  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty) 
exhibited  exemplary  justice  throughout.  We  would,  indeed, 
remark,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  criticism  on  this 
point,t  that  both  these  statesmen  were  far  more  fitted  for 
their  position  on  the  Committee  than  he  (Mr.  Heaton)  could 
ever  have  hoped  to  be,  if  only  on  account  of  the  strong  bias  the 
latter  has  shown  in  the  matter.  In  point  of  fact,  if  Mr.  Buxton 
was  unsuited  for  the  Committee  because  he  was  said  to  have 
already  ‘  prejudged  the  position,’  J  still  more  was  Sir  Edward 
Sassoon,  who  had  written  and  spoken  strongly  against  the 
Convention,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  this  article.§ 
Any  ‘  prejudging  ’  that  Mr.  Buxton  may  have  been  guilty  of 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  ‘  prejudging  ’  based  on  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  such  as  seems  scarcely  to  have  applied — could  not, 
indeed,  have  applied — to  Sir  Edward  Sassoon’s  or  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton’s  prejudging  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  further 
regard  to  the  Committee  as  it  stood,  it  was  refreshing  to 
find  that  at  any  rate  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  could  consider 
this  important  question  on  its  merits,  entirely  free  from  party 
bias.  The  attitude  he  took  was  especially  satisfactory  in  view 
of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Imperial  matters,  let  alone  the  fact 

*  This  gentleman,  Labour  M.P.  for  Hanley,  did  not  attend 
any  meeting  after  the  first,  at  which  no  evidence  was  taken. 

f  The  Times,  July  22,  1907. 

J  Ibid.,  August  30,  1907  (Mr.  J.  T.  Macpherson’s  letter). 

§  Ibid.,  October  13,  1906  ;  ibid.,  December  18,  1906. 
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that  he  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Imperial  Preference  rather  than  a 
‘  Free  Trader.’  Mr.  Adkins  was  another  active  member  of  the 
Committee  who  throughout  exhibited  a  close  grasp  of  the  sub¬ 
ject — as  well  as  a  judicial  tone — aldn  to  that  of  Mr.  Buxton. 
There  was  also  Mr.  Gwynn,  the  Nationabst  member  for  Galway 
— the  scene  of  the  Marconi  Company’s  Irish  station  at  Clifden. 
He  attended  every  meeting  with  remarkable  assiduity,  and 
certainly  did  his  utmost  for  the  Irish  shareholders  in  the 
Marconi  Company — as  was  indeed  only  natural  in  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Having  dealt  with  the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  let 
us  now  turn  to  the  conclusions  ultimately  arrived  at,  after 
taking  evidence  on  tlurteen  separate  dajB  from  nineteen 
witnesses,  starting  on  March  19,  and  concluding  on  May  28 
of  last  year.  The  wonder  is  not  so  much  that  the  majority 
arrived  at  the  conclusions  they  did — in  favour  of  ratifying 
the  Convention — but  rather  that  they  should  have  done  so  by 
so  bare  a  majority — or,  indeed,  that  a  Minority  Report  should 
ever  have  been  found  necessary.*  We  say  so  in  view  of  the 
largely  preponderating  evidence  advocating  the  Convention — 
unanimous  except  in  the  case  of  the  Marconi  Company’s  official 
witnesses,  together  with  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton.  The  small 
majority  (one)  by  which  the  Majority  Report  was  carried  can, 
indeed,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  play  of  party  politics 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  deep-seated  and  ignorant  prejudice  on 
the  other. 

Evidence  was  taken  from  officials  of  the  Post  Office,  Admiralty, 
War  Office,  Colonial  Office,  and  Lloyd’s  Corporation  ;  also  from 
experts  of  the  Marconi  Company  on  the  one  hand,  and  experts 
of  two  similar  British  concerns  (the  Lodge-Muirhead  Wireless 
Telegraphy  Syndicate  and  the  Amalgamated  Radio-Telegraph 
Company,  respectively)  on  the  other.  But  luminous,  authorita¬ 
tive  and  far-reaching  as  was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Babington  Smith 
and  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Gavey  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  was  of  a  character  such  as  these 
officials  would  obviously  tender,  if  only  in  defence  of  the  line 
taken  by  them  when  representing  their  Department  as  British 
delegates  at  the  Berlin  Conference — which  was,  in  fact,  on  its 
trial,  so  to  speak.  Then,  again,  clear  and  to  the  point  as  was  the 

*  In  saying  this  we  should,  however,  st.^Je  that  the  Minority  Report 
was  an  undoubtedly  able  document,  reflecting  considerable  credit 
on  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  and  his  associates,  though  apparently  based  on 
the  mistaken  premises  that  the  only  rivals  to  the  Marconi  Company 
were  foreign. 
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evidence  of  Mr.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  this  being  on  behalf  of  a 
business  in  rivalry  with  the  Marconi  Company,  it  should 
naturally  be  viewed  in  that  light — as  a  counterblast,  indeed, 
to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Marconi,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Hall,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fleming.  So  similarly  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  (instructive  as  it  was  to  those  who  were  able  to 
appreciate  it),  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Muirhead,  representing 
his  brother.  Dr.  Alexander  Muirhead.  In  the  circumstances  just 
detailed — and  seeing  that  the  Committee  had  no  independent 
expert  amongst  them — it  might  be  thought  that  they  would 
especially  appreciate  assistance  from  witnesses  legitimately 
coming  within  that  description ;  one  would,  indeed,  expect 
special  weight  to  be  attached  to  disinterested  expert  testi¬ 
mony  such  as  would  indicate  the  value  to  be  placed  on  the 
evidence  of  respective  rivals,  and  on  the  whole  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  majority  report  owe  much  to  the  evidence  of 
two  independent  experts.  Sir  W.  H.  Preece  and  Mr.  Charles 
Bright. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  main  features  of  this  large  and 
important  subject  which  the  Committee  had  to  deal  with. 
First  and  foremost  there  is  the  strategic  aspect.  Notwith¬ 
standing  what  had  been  said  to  the  contrary  in  alarmist 
reports  from  certain  quarters,  this  has  always  been  kept  in 
the  forefront  by  the  authorities  here,  whilst  some  years  back 
Mr.  Charles  Bright  pointed  out  the  utility  of  wireless  telegraphy 
for  putting  our  entire  coasts  into  rapid  communication  with 
various  inland  centres  and  military  stations.*  Under  the 
Convention,  the  Government  can  exempt  from  intercommuni¬ 
cation  any  radio-telegraph  station  that  they  desire,  provided 
that  enough  stations  are  made  available  for  universal  ship  and 
shore  requirements.  In  time  of  war  stations  on  British  territory, 
— i.e.  \vithin  the  three-mile  limit — pass  entirely  under  our  control ; 
thus,  under  the  Convention,  more  stations  would  be  available  at 
any  moment  for  strategic  purposes.  Besides  being  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  lay  hold  of  all  general  intercommunicating  stations 
within  our  domain  in  case  of  emergency  or  prospect  of  war,  the 
Navy  can  also  control,  or  actually  work,  them  at  any  moment 
themselves,  in  addition  to  having  secret  apparatus  for  naval 
purposes,  worked  under  different  technical  conditions,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  would  remain  unknown  to  the  public.  Thus, 
here  again  the  more  stations  we  have  on  British  territory  the 
better  ;  for  in  their  absence  our  foreign  rivals  will  erect  stations 
near  our  waters  such  as  would  obviously  be  to  our  disadvantage 
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from  a  strategic,  as  well  as  from  a  commercial,  standpoint. 
Hence,  seeing  that  the  Convention  would  come  into  force  in 
any  event,  if  we  held  aloof  therefrom  our  strategic  position 
would  be  worse — rather  than  better,  as  suggested  by  some 
people.  It  should  be  mentioned,  further,  that,  from  the  naval 
point  of  view,  it  could  scarcely  matter  what  system  is  employed 
at  stations  on  foreign  ships  or  foreign  shores,  for  neither  of  these 
can  come  under  our  control  in  time  of  war ;  and,  despite  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  by  those  opposing  the 
Convention,  our  Navy  really  secured  better  terms  under  the 
Convention  than  they  actually  required.  Special  stress  was  laid 
on  this  fact  by  Captain  Bethell  in  the  course  of  his  clear  and 
altogether  admirable  evidence.  It  may  be  well  to  add  here 
that  the  Convention  reserves  to  this  country  the  same  rights 
of  censorship,  etc.,  as  she  enjoys  under  Articles  7  and  8  of 
the  1875  International  Telegraph  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg. 
These  have,  in  the  past,  proved  fully  adequate  for  controlling 
communications  by  metallic  conductors. 

It  was,  however,  clear  that  one  of  the  most  important  general 
uses  of  wireless  telegraphy — in  connexion  \vith  shipping — 
could  not  for  long  be  neglected  on  the  score  of  its  strategic 
purpose.  The  Marconi  Company  were  first  in  the  field  here. 
But  wiser  counsels  at  length  prevailed  when  it  was  recognised 
by  the  authorities  in  this  country  that  to  tie  ourselves  down 
to  one  particular  radio-telegraphic  system  and  company 
throughout  all  ages— or  even  for  a  long  period — was  highly 
undesirable.  In  view  of  the  constant  march  of  invention, 
especially  in  electrical  science,  the  only  wonder  is  that  this 
conclusion  was  not  arrived  at  a  little  earlier ;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation  and  public  safety — let  alone  commerce 
—such  a  Convention,  on  international  lines,  would  certainly 
have  been  found  essential  sooner  or  later.  Captain  Inglefield, 
the  Secretary  of  Lloyd’s  Corporation,  gave  important  evidence 
to  this  effect  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  in  passing,  that  during  the  House  of  Commons  debate  of 
December  17,  1906,  Mr.  John  O’Connor  endeavoured  to  show 
how  highly  Lloyd’s  prized  their  agreement  with  the  Marconi 
Company.*  Mr.  Cuthbert  Hall,  as  managing  director  of  the 
Marconi  Company,  had  quoted  this  old  agreement  to  the 
same  effect  in  the  press  a  few  days  before.  It  is,  however, 
now  clear  that  Lloyd’s  bitterly  regret  having  ever  entered 
into  such  an  agreement,  and  are  in  constant  litigation  on  the 
subject. 


*  The  Times,  December  18,  1906. 
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The  mistaken  impression  that  the  Marconi  Company  is  the 
only  British  company  engaged  in  \\’ireless  telegraphy  is  no 
doubt  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  till  comparatively 
recently  it  has  had  the  field  more  or  less  to  itself,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned.  Further  than  this,  the  Admiralty  have 
already  paid  over  to  the  Marconi  Company  some  40,000?.,  it. 
20,000?.  down,  1,600?.  for  royalties  and  5,000?.  a  year  (in 
operation  for  several  years  more)  since  July  1903.  They 
(the  Admiralty)  have  thus  paid  to  the  full  for  their  rights  of 
adapting  Marconi  apparatus  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  us 
well  as  for  assistance  in  the  first  instance.  Then,  again,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  have  shown  hostility  towards 
the  Marconi  Company.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  the  smallest  foundation  for  this  charge.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  August,  1904,  at  a  moment  when  further  funds  were  apparently 
a  substantial  consideration,  the  Marconi  Company  agreed, 
under  Clause  10  of  their  agreement  with  the  Post  Office,  that 
their  stations  should  be  placed  under  the  obligation  of  general 
I  intercommunication.  They,  in  fact,  agreed  to  accept  the 

terms  of  the  Convention  if  subsequently  signed  by  Great  Britain. 
This  was  in  return  for  the  Post  Office  promising  to  accept  and 
transmit  aerograms  for  them.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
they  (the  Marconi  Company)  were  unwilling  to  act  up  to  their 
part  of  the  undertaking  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  secure 
a  pledge  from  the  Post  Office  that  the  Marconi  system  should 
be  rendered  immune  from  competition  on  the  south  coast,  by 
the  Post  Office  refusing  licences  to  others  (the  ‘  Lodge-Muirhead  ’ 
Company,  the  ‘  De  Forest  ’  Company,  &c.)  for  other  stations, 
under  pretext  that  confusion  with  their  own  system  would 
'  necessarily  follow  if  additional  licences  were  granted.  It  was 

I  also  stated,  at  another  time,  that  intercommunication  with 

these  other  systems  would  in  any  case  be  physically  impossible, 

I  notwithstanding  the  previous  undertaking  to  abide  by  the 

I  requirements  of  the  Post  Office  to  intercommunicate  with 

\  rival  systems  if  and  when  required  under  the  Convention. 

There  has  all  along  been  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the 
statements  of  the  Marconi  Company  from  time  to  time 
in  regard  to  whether  its  system  is  subject  to  interference  by 
rival  apparatus,  and  in  respect  to  the  physical  possibility, 
or  impossibility,  of  interworking  with  other  systems.  The 
latter  was  peculiarly  illustrated  during  the  inquiry,  by  Mr. 
Marconi  giving  evidence  in  direct  conflict  with  that  previously 
given  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Hall.* 


Q.  2998-3001.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  these  gentlemen 
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To  anyone  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject,  the 
connexion  between  this  question  of  intercommunication  and 
interference  with  the  question  of  monopoly  is  soon  laid  bare. 
From  the  public  point  of  view,  for  an  old-standing  industry  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  trust,  due  to  a  ‘  combine  ’  of  any  sort, 
is  usually  matter  for  regret ;  but  for  a  new  business  to 
obtain  exclusive  privileges  is  still  more  objectionable.  Pass¬ 
ing  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  radio-telegraphy  has 
certainly  not  reached  the  perfect  stage  :  surely  then  we  should 
not  seek  to  stifle  invention  outside — any  more  than  within — 
the  sphere  of  the  Marconi  Company.  The  latter,  being  first  in 
the  field,  have  already  (quite  naturally)  had  a  considerable 
start ;  but  it  would  be  clearly  prejudicial  to  public  interests 
to  check  British  enterprise  concerned  wuth  rival  wireless  systems. 
Yet  that  is  assuredly  what  we  should  do  were  we  to  foster  a 
Marconi  monopoly.  Then,  again,  the  Committee  seem  to 
have  taken  no  account  in  their  Report  of  the  point  made  in 
this  regard  by  one  of  the  independent  experts — i.e.  the 
influence  of  monopoly  and  free  and  open  competition  on  the 
cost  of  a  weless  telegraphy  installation.  Whilst  sympa¬ 
thising  to  some  extent  with  certain  Irish  shareholders  in  the 
Marconi  Company — if  only  because  they  appear  to  have  been 
misled  by  the  press — it  is  a  question  whether  they  should  not 
con.sider  themselves  lucky  in  the  fact  that  the  company  had 
had  so  good  a  start.  Moreover,  as  the  Marconi  Company  have 
been  doing  their  utmost  to  compete  with  the  cable  companies, 
they  must  surely  recognise  the  justice  of  competition  with  them¬ 
selves  by  others,  unless  they  claim  a  sole  right  to  the  use  of 
the  ether  for  purposes  of  communication.  In  view  of  the 
Marconi  Company’s  claim  of  owning  the  best  system,  it  seems 
strange,  at  first  blush,  that  they  should  make  such  strenuous 
efforts  to  avoid  competition  by  those  who,  in  their  opinion, 
are  so  far  behind.  On  further  inspection,  however,  it  becomes 
perfectly  clear — whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary — that  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  Marconi  Company  was  to  secure  a  mono¬ 
poly  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  ill-informed  public  have  been 
led  to  believe  it  is  their  right.  Had  Mr.  Marconi  originated  the 
idea  of  ‘  wireless  ’  signalling — as  many  seem  to  imagine — there 
might  be  some  justice  in  this  claim.  It  is  not  so,  however,  for 
apart  from  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  work  preceding  that  of  Mr.  Marconi, 
how  should  we  ever  have  obtained  wdreless  telegraphy  but  for 


have  exchanged  positions  on  the  Board  of  the  Marconi  Company, 
Mr.  Marconi  (who  had  been  an  ordinary  director)  becoming  the 
managing  director. 
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the  researches  of  Hertz,  a  distinguished  German  scientist? 
Indeed,  the  talk  about  the  art  being  of  English  origin — and 
that  therefore  it  is  within  our  right  to  keep  it  to  ourselves— 
is  peculiarly  unsuitable  in  the  circumstances.  The  Marconi 
Company’s  argument  reads  like  this  :  ‘  We  want  to  stick  to  our 
‘  monopoly  ’  (or  whatever  they  may  prefer  to  caU  it)  ‘  under  some 
‘  pretext  or  another.*  You — the  Government — let  us  have  a 
‘  few  more  years’  start,  then  we  may  be  ready  to  agree  to  a  con- 
‘  vention.’  If  they  (the  Marconi  Company)  wanted  a  monopoly, 
why  did  they  not  establish  the  right  to  one  in  a  court  of  law 
— if  they  could — instead  of  threatening  that  they  would  do  so 
if  the  Convention  were  ratified  ?  Meanwhile,  the  longer  the 
authorities  allow  such  a  monopoly  to  hold  sway,  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  the  harder 
those  that  have  enjoyed  it  would  consider  its  termination.f 
No  doubt  many  people  would  like  to  be  rendered  immune 
from  competition  under  some  pretext  or  another.  Supposing 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Land  Telegraph  Companies,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  granted  a  monopoly  to  the  ‘  Electric  ’  Company,  on 
their  giving  some  such  reason  as  those  of  the  Marconi  Company 
— ‘  first  in  the  field,  etc.’ — the  results  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  satisfactory  from  the  public  standpoint.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  by  healthy  rivalry  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Company  introduced  the  low  uniform  tariff  of  Is.J  A  still 
more  striking  instance  of  the  benefit  to  the  general  public  of 
‘  equality  of  opportunity  ’  being  granted  to  all  comers  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  Atlantic  cables  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada.  There  are,  at  the  moment, 
twelve  of  these  working,  and  all  of  them  charge  the  same  Is. 
a  word  tariff,  gradually  reduced  from  an  original  il.  a  word 
(minimum  201!.  for  twenty  words  in  first  instance)  charged  by 
the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company.  Yet,  according  to  the 
‘  first  in  the  field  ’  theory,  the  ‘  Anglo  ’  Company  might  have 
claimed — and  our  Government  should  have  granted — landing 
rights  to  them  alone,  the  result  being  that  the  general  public 


*  The  Marconi  Company  took  exception  at  one  time  to  the 
term  ‘  monopoly  ’  in  respect  to  their  aims,  though  on  other  occasions 
they — as  well  as  their  supporters — have  themselves  fallen  into  its 
use. 

■f  As  it  seems  possible  that  the  Marconi  Company  may  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  to  be  favoured  with  a  monopoly,  the 
committee  did  well  to  recommend  some  sort  of  compensation  being 
granted  to  them. 

t  At  another  time,  too,  the  London  and  District  established 
a  sixpenny  rate  for  London  ;  but  this  did  not  prove  remunerative. 
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would  have  been  denied  the  useful  effects  of  free  and  open 
competition.  We  are,  in  fact,  as  much  opposed  on  public 
grounds  to  exclusive  privileges  in  radio-telegraphy  as  in  the 
case  of  wire  telegraphy  or  any  other  industry. 

Returning  to  the  Convention,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  radio- telegraphic  service  will  but  form  a  branch  of 
the  International  Telegraph  Service,  which  would  never  have 
become  effective  but  for  international  control,  just  as  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  letters  between  countries  could  never  have  been 
carried  out  but  for  the  Postal  Union.  By  joining  the  Convention 
more  or  less  at  the  start,  we  have  secured  our  own  terms — 
besides  influencing  the  trend  of  events — instead  of  having  to 
accept  the  terms  of  other  countries  :  we  have  also  thereby  avoided 
a  position  of  combined  antagonism.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  any  country  can  withdraw  at  a  year’s  notice.*  Any 
difficulties,  such  as  there  may  be  at  the  start,  are  best  dealt 
with  under  Government  control  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  rather 
than  by  an  individual  company  or  number  of  companies; 
and,  as  the  matter  is  international  in  character,  by  the  various 
Governments  concerned.  Arguing  in  favour  of  universal  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy  being  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Marconi  Com¬ 
pany,  its  then  managing  director  (Mr.  Cuthbert  Hall)  talked  a 
good  deal  in  his  evidence  about  the  advantages  of  central  control 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  commercial  interest,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  cite  the  working  of  the  world’s  cables  as  a  case  in  point. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  example  he  gave  was  peculiarly 
inaccurate  ;  for  the  service  from  London  to  Paris,  London  to 
Berlin,  and  London  to  Amsterdam  is  not  under  single  (British) 
control,  but  is  in  each  case  controlled  by  the  country  in  which 
the  station  is  situated. f  Moreover,  though  the  principle  of 
central  control  is  sound,  for  international  purposes  it  would  be 
as  impossible  for  this  to  take  the  form  of  central  control  by  a 
company  as  in  the  instance  of  international  wire  telegraphy — 
hence  the  international  conventions  in  each  instance.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  Mr.  Hall  had  confined  himself  to  his  repeated 
Clapham  Junction  analogy — which  seemed  to  impress  certain 
members  of  the  Committee — instead  of  attempting  analogies 
based  on  incorrect  premises.  The  Clapham  Junction  analogy 
merely  illustrated,  of  course,  the  desirability  of  a  unified  system 


•  In  this  connexion  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  the  ordinary 
Telegraph  Convention,  though  any  country  can,  similarly,  withdraw 
at  a  year’s  notice,  not  one  has  ever  done  so  during  the  forty-two 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  establishment, 
t  Q.  4055. 
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of  railway  control  from  the  Clapham  Junction  signal-box.  This 
does  not,  however,  conflict  with  our  conviction  that,  in  the 
matter  of  universal  radio-telegraphy,  (1)  a  monopoly  would  be 
objectionable  in  many  ways,  even  if  feasible,  and  (2)  to  entrust 
any  single  company  with  control  ov^er  the  rest  would  be  altogether 
unsuitable,  even  if  workable.  One  of  the  Marconi  Company’s 
latest  arguments  against  the  Convention  was  on  the  score  of 
confusion — so  picturesquely  suggested  by  the  Clapham  Junction 
analogy — but  independent  experts  evidently  consider  that  by 
placing  radio-telegraphy  under  international  control  this  con¬ 
fusion  is  likely  to  be  diminished  instead  of  increased.*  Whilst 
noting  with  attention  the  views  of  those  representing  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  it  should  be  remembered  that  ‘  the  wish  may 
‘  be  father  to  the  thought,’  where  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
those  expressed  by  disinterested  witnesses :  neither  should  it 
apply  to  the  representatives  of  the  various  Government 
Departments,  the  fact  being  that  the  operation  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  materially  increase  the  latter’s  public  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

If  this  exhaustive  inquiry  has  served  no  other  useful  purpose, 
it  can  at  any  rate  claim  to  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Marconi  is  not  by  any  means  the  sole  radio-telegraphic 
inventor  associated  with  this  country :  there  are,  indeed,  several 
British  systems.  Those  members  of  the  Committee  who  signed 
the  minority  report  appear  to  consider  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion  would  tend  to  check  the  development  of  radio-telegraphy, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  im})artial  mind  can  anive 
at  such  a  conclusion.  An  examination  of  the  list  of  British 
patents  relating  to  wireless  telegraphy  shows  that  close  on 
five  hundred  have  been  taken  out  up  to  the  present.  Many  of 
these  claim  to  be  complete  systems  ;  and  the  suggestion  is  that 
the  policy  of  equality  of  opportunity  would  tend  to  give  us 
the  largest  field  to  choose  from,  both  now  and  in  years  to  come. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Convention  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  that  of  providing  a  wide  experience  with  different  systems, 
enabling  us  to  test  the  value  of  claims  made  by  inventors  under 
given  conditions,  besides  stimulating  further  discovery  and 
invention.  History  and  research  reveal  the  fact  that  all  wide 
applications  are  the  work  of  many  hands.  Let  us  take,  as  our 
example,  the  older  branch  of  telegraphy — that  by  means  of 
wires.  The  difficulty  that  at  once  besets  us  here  is  not  that  of 

*  This  was  one  of  the  several  points  on  which  Sir  William  Preece 
and  Mr.  Charles  Bright  gave  similar  evidence — see  Questions  3552- 
35.55  and  Questions  4034-4039. 
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conjuring  up  a  number  of  names  such  as  come  within  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  ‘  pioneer,’  but  rather  which  can  fairly  be  left  out ;  and  the 
following  are  some  indispensable  names  that  occur  at  random  ; 
Faraday,  Cooke,  Wheatstone,  Vail,  Morse,  Bain,  Hughes,  Breguet, 
Siemens,  Brett,  Walker,  Crampton,  Bright,  Kelvin,  Varley,  Clark, 
and  Canning.  The  late  Lord  Kelvin  rendered  long-distance 
cable  telegraphy  a  practical  and  commercial  success  by  means 
of  his  mirror  speaking  instrument  and  galvanometer ;  but 
he  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  claim  that  he  was 
the  sole  pioneer  of  cable  telegraphy  on  account  of  his 
electrical  work  connected  therewith.  So,  similarly,  it  would 
be  unsuitable  to  make  a  corresponding  claim,  on  engineering 
grounds,  for  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bright,  on  the  score 
that  he  laid  the  first  Atlantic  cable ;  for  previously  others 
had  established  telegraphic  communication  across  rivers  and 
channels,  which  deserved  as  much  credit  at  that  time  as  did  the 
laying,  and  electrical  working,  of  ocean  cables  later.  Following 
ou  the  pioneering  of  wire  telegraphy,  various  forms  of  inductive 
telegraphy  have  been  at  diflerent  periods  suggested — and, 
indeed,  employed  in  some  of  the  later  instances — by  Steinheil, 
Morse,  Gale,  Lindsay,  O’Shaughnessy,  Dolbear,  Edison,  Melhuish, 
Stevenson,  Willoughby  Smith,  Sir  William  Preece,  and  Mr.  (now 
Sir  John)  Gavey.  This  inductive  telegraphy  (across  rivers  and 
so  forth)  was  the  precursor  of  Hertzian  wave  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy  ;  but  just  as  it  would  be  an  injustice  not  to  include 
several  of  them  amongst  the  pioneers  of  wire  telegraphy,  the 
same  also  applies — still  more — as  regards  their  work  in  the  field 
of  telegraphy  without  intervening  wires.  Then,  again,  in 
reference  to  the  telephone,  the  following  names  force  themselves 
on  one  at  once  :  Reiss,  Gray,  Edison,  Dolbear,  and  Graham  Bell. 
Everyone  has  his  ‘  fancy  ’  with  whom  perhaps  he  has  happened 
to  be  associated ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  pioneering  is  due  to  many. 
And  so  it  is  with  Hertzian  wave,  or  radio,  telegraphy. 
Further,  whilst  Mr.  Marconi  has — with  the  aid  of  a  good  deal  of 
capital— done  probably  more  than  any  man  towards  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  difference 
between  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  early  achievements  and  those  of 
Marconi  is  only  one  of  degree,  in  which  the  dates  should 
be  taken  into  account.*  It  may  be  added  that  Marconi’s 
is  really  no  more  a  ‘  system  ’  than  is  any  other  wireless  tele¬ 
graph  method.  The  ‘  system  ’  is  that  of  radio-telegraphy  in 

•  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  when  Mr.  Marconi  intro¬ 
duced  his  apparatus  the  Post  Office  was  more  receptive  of  new 
ideas  than  when  Sir  Oliver  (then  Dr.)  Lodge  showed  his. 
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general  by  the  use  of  Hertzian  waves  in  an  open  ‘  circuit/  in 
place  of  the  comparatively  ‘  closed  ’ — or  focussed — ‘  circuit  * 
provided  by  metallic  conductors.  The  pioneering  of  radio- 
telegraphy  is  due  not  less  to  our  foreign  neighbours  than  to  our 
fellow  countrymen,  far  more  than  was  the  case  as  to  telegraphy 
by  wire.* 

Probably  every  inventor  considers  his  system  the  best ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  if  any  one  method  of  radio¬ 
telegraphy  proves  itself  vastly  superior  under  most  condi¬ 
tions  to  any  other,  such  a  method  would  come  into  universal 
use.  Meanwhile,  those  systems  which  can,  and  will,  inter¬ 
communicate  are  the  more  likely  to  be  adopted  ;  for  by  that 
means  we  shall  obtain  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  thus 
‘  weed  out  ’  those  systems  whose  tuning  capabihties,  &c.,  are 
not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  general  intercommunication 
between  ship  and  shore.  With  regard  to  whether  some  of  the 
various  methods  of  radio-telegraphy  employing  waves  of 
different  character  are  actually  capable  of  interworking,  we 
must  remember  that  necessity  was  ever  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  wondering  in  this  connexion 
where  we  should  have  been  in  submarine  telegraphy  if  no  one 
had  been  able  to  adapt  the  apparatus  to  the  cable — i.e.  to 
produce  instruments  that  would  suit  themselves  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  difi'erent  lines  :  for  be  it  remembered  that  the 
fimction  performed  by  a  wire  is  merely  that  of  conducting,  or 
guiding,  the  electric  waves  from  point  to  point — to  avoid  being 
openly  radiated  in  all  directions  through  the  ether.  What 
would  be  the  position  of  submarine  telegraphy  now,  in  fact, 
if  our  Kelvins,  our  Varleys,  and  our  Willoughby  Smiths  had 
thrown  up  their  hands  and  said  that  no  instruments  could 
be  found  that  were  adapted  to  the  nature  of  one  circuit  or 
another  ?  f  But — returning  to  radio-telegraphy — there  seems 
small  doubt  that  those  who  wish  to  intercommunicate  will  also 
find  themselves  physically  able  so  to  do  :  indeed,  a  considerable 
number  of  messages  have  already  been  exchanged  between  rival 
methods  abroad.  Thus  the  De  Forest,  Fessenden,  and  Tele- 
funken  systems  have  all  intercommunicated  on  a  large  scale. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Heuniker  Heaton  that  Professor 
Slaby’s  apparatus  is  a  ‘  copy  ’  of  Marconi’s ;  but  that  that  is 
not  so  has  been  shown  by  that  eminent  authority  Dr.  Silvanus 
Thompson. 

f  In  point  of  fact,  in  radio-telegraphy  we  are  able  to  alter  the 
nature  of  our  waves  at  will,  as  well  as  our  instrumentalities  at  each 
end,  whereas  in  cable  telegraphy  the  instrumentalities  at  each  end 
have  to  be  adapted  to  the  cable. 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  United  States  wireless  service 
amounted  to  158,000  messages  during  the  year  1906 — far  larger 
than  that  transacted  by  the  Marconi  Company  throughout  the 
entire  world  ;  and  the  large  number  of  wireless  stations  on  the 
above  systems  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe  becomes  all  the 
more  significant  when  we  remember  that  those  ships  which  so 
far  have  wireless  apparatus  are  mainly  equipped  on  the  Marconi 
system.*  Strictly  speaking,  a  system  that  deliberately  refuses 
to  intercommunicate  with  another  puts  itself  somewhat  out  of 
court  for  ultimately  doing  so.  But  it  is  wonderful  what  can 
be  done  as  the  result  of  real  effort ;  and  we  have  an  example  of 
this  in  the  fact  that  the  Marconi  system  has,  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  been  working,  under  compulsion,  with  the  Telefimken 
system  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  off  Scheveningen.  This 
successful  physical  achievement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marconi’s 
system  is  not,  however,  at  all  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Marconi’s 
assurances  that  owing  to  the  amplitude  of  the  waves  being 
different  and  the  receiving  apparatus  different,  even  though  using 
the  same  wave-length,  different  systems  are  physically  incapable 
of  intercommunicating. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming’s  memorandum.t 
Dr.  Fleming  is  scientific  adviser  to  the  Marconi  Company,  and 
his  memorandum  is  an  attack  on  the  position  of  inventom  other 
than  Mr.  Marconi,  such  as  might  check  future  invention—  in 
that  it  gives  colour  to  what  Mr.  Cuthbert  Hall  terms  ‘very 
‘strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  position  taken 
‘  up  by  the  Marconi  Company  that  the  Company’s  patents  control 
‘  aU  wireless  telegraphy.’ 

Inter  alia,  Dr.  L’leming  propounded  :  (a)  That  Mr.  Marconi 
had  the  sole  right  to  use  Hertzian  waves  for  the  purposes  of 
telegraphy ;  (b)  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  preceded  by 
others  in  the  matter  of  syntonic  wireless  telegraphy.  Not  being 

*  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the  Marconi  Company’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  frequently  stated  that  they  considered  other  systems 
of  wireless  telegraphy  an  infringement  of  their  own,  but  they 
excused  themselves  for  taking  action  on  the  grounds  that  their 
rivals  were  not  doing  serious  work.  From  the  above  particulars, 
however,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  explanation  is  scarcely  satisfactory. 
The  same,  perhaps,  still  more  applies  in  the  case  of  the  Lodge- 
Muirhead  system,  which  is  doing  much  useful  work  for  the  Army. 
Letters  of  a  warning  and  threatening  nature  are  an  altogether 
unsuitable  substitute  for  legal  proceedings.  Neither  do  they 
necessarily  have  the  desired  scaring  effect — even  when  addressed  to 
the  user,  instead  of  the  supplier,  of  apparatus. 

t  App.  No.  9. 
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open  to  cross-examination,  it  was  clearly  all  the  more  desirable 
that  no  undue  weight  should  be  attached  to  this  memorandum, 
without  carefully  considering  anything  that  might  be  said  in 
reply.  The  document  was  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Committee  as  soon  as  it  was  handed  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Charles  Bright  * 

— largely  in  response  to  Dr.  Fleming’s — was  not  published 
until  the  Blue-book  came  out.  It  is  clear  that — if  only  to 
avoid  an  injustice  being  done  to  certain  inventors  other  than 
Mr.  Marconi — as  much  attention  should  have  been  given 
to  this  statement  as  was  given  to  the  memorandum  of 
the  adviser  of  the  Marconi  Company.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  Committees  of  this  description  that  the  results 
of  their  labour  become  permanent,  and  that  the  Blue-book, 
being  an  official  document,  will  be  naturally  referred  to  in 
times  to  come  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  in  all  its 
aspects.  It  may,  indeed,  be  quoted  in  the  rauch-talked-of  pro¬ 
spective  lawsuits.  The  whole  trend  of  Dr.  Fleming’s  extensive 
statement  seems  to  have  been  to  impress  on  the  Committee 
that  his  company  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  wireless  telegraphy,  j 
and  that  he.  Dr.  Fleming,  together  with  Mr.  Marconi,  are  the 
only  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  general  line  adopted 
appears  to  be — as  in  his  last  lecture  to  the  Royal  Institution  f—  | 
that  spark  telegraphy  is  the  best ;  but  that  if  continuous  wave  j 

telegraphy  is  better,  then  the  ‘  coming  ’  sy^stem  of  Mr.  Marconi  i 

will  be  better  still,  whatever  its  nature  may  be  !  Dr.  Fleming  j 

seems  especially  anxious  to  establish  (1)  that  any  system  | 

which  employs  the  earth  is  an  infringement  on  that  of  j: 

Mr.  Marconi;  (2)  that  the  use  of  the  earth  is  essential.  But  j; 

on  dry  land,  so  far  from  the  earth  being  an  advantage,  it  is  more  ; 

or  less  detrimental.  It  is  true  that  for  ship  to  ship  work  (where  | 

the  metallic  hull  of  the  vessel  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  | 

sea)  the  efficiency  attained  is  very  often  sufficiently  high  to  ; 

warrant  the  convenience  of  this  method  as  a  set-off  to  the  | 

lack  of  accurate  tuning  involved  by  its  adoption.  On  shore,  j 

however — or  where  close  tuning  is  necessary — even  proximity  to  j 

earth  is  bad,  the  earth  damping  the  waves  by  a  species  of 
absorption.  One  can,  indeed,  only  explain  Dr.  Fleming’s  insis-  j 
tence  on  the  essential  use  of  the  earth  on  the  principle  that,  by  j 
pressing  its  essentiaUty,  he  thought  the  priority  of  Hertz  and  | 
Lodge’s  work  could  be  ffisposed  of.  I 


*  App.  13. 

I  Recent  Contributions  to  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy,  Royal 
Institution,  May  24,  1907. 
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Dr.  Fleming’s  treatise  on  ‘  The  Principles  of  Electric  Wave 
‘  Telegraphy  ’  would  appear  to  have  been  primarily  written — 
like  his  aforementioned  memorandum — with  a  view  to  presenting 
a  strong  case  for  the  IMarconi  Company  in  preparation  for 
possible  law-suits.  Putting  aside  the  partiality  here  implied, 
it  is  just  the  sort  of  treatise  that  one  would  expect  from  so 
scholarly  and  distinguished  a  physicist  as  Dr.  Fleming.  This 
and  Dr.  Ersldne-Murray’s  ‘  Handbook  ’ — also  heading  our 
article — are  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
works  on  the  subject.  The  latter  authority  has,  in  addition, 
contributed  a  useful  chapter  to  the  new  edition  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  electrical  pocket  book ;  *  but  a  reference  book  of  this 
character  should  certainly  have  contained  a  digest  of  the  Radio- 
Telegraphic  Convention,  if  only  from  a  technical  standpoint. 

Let  us  summarise  the  main  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at ; 

1.  It  is  at  least  as  much  to  our  benefit  as  to  that  of  other 
countries  to  have  universal  wireless  telegraphy  between  ship 
and  shore. 

2.  The  Convention  would  have  been  signed  by  moat  of  the 
other  important  Powers  in  any  event ;  and  by  standing  out 
we  should  have,  in  any  case,  lost  certain  benefits,  besides  running 
the  chance  of  losing  more. 

3.  Notwithstanding  a  natural  preference  for  a  system  ema¬ 
nating  from  home,  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  other 
countries  to  confine  their  adoption  of  radio-telegraphy  to  an 
English  system  wliich  refuses  to  intercommimicate  with  all 
others,  unless  tlvat  system  be  shown  to  be  so  vastly  superior  to 
all  others  as  to  justify  universal  adoption.  In  the  opinion  of 
Independent  experts,  no  such  superiority  exists  with  the  system 
in  question  ;  in  the  opinion  of  some,  indeed,  it  is  inferior  for  the 
particular  purpose  in  \’iew. 

4.  Our  strategic  position  will  be  affected  favourably,  rather 
than  unfavourably,  by  the  Convention. 

5.  The  proper  developement  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  best 
secured  by  equality  of  opportunity  under  suitable  regulations, 
administered  by  independent  parties  (Government  officials) 
common  to  all  alike,  rather  than  under  the  aegis  of  a  monopoly. 

6.  No  individual  inventor  can  properly  claim  a  monopoly  of 
wireless  telegraphy  as  his  right. 

We  have  only  to  add  in  regard  to  the  Blue-book,  that  the 
printers  appear  to  have  done  their  work  .somewhat  carelessly  and 

*  Munro  and  Jamieson’s  Electrical  Rules  and  Tables.  London, 
Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1907. 
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without  adopting  any  consistent  plan,  such  as  one  looks  for  in 
important  Government  publications. 


The  International  Convention  takes  effect  on  July  1  ;  and,  as 
already  implied  in  this  paper,  one  result  should  be  to  greatly 
stimulate  wireless  telegraph  enterprise.  Looking  ahead,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  system  may  be  of  use  as  an  auxiliary 
service  on  the  low  tariff,  uncoded  basis,  for  comparatively  un- 
important,  non-urgent,  social,  political,  and  press  messages, 
where  time  and  accuracy  are  less  vital  than  cost.  If  the 
Marconi  Trans-Atlantic  service  established  on  October  17  has 
not  yet  proved  of  much  practical  value,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day ;  and,  at  any  rate,  con¬ 
siderable  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Marconi’s  perseverance  and 
business  capacity,  as  illustrated  by  his  gradually  increasing  range 
of  operations.  A  useful  end  is  likely  to  be  served  in  the  public 
interest  by  the  activity  that  we  have  foreshadowed,  if  only  in 
securing  a  developement  of  telegraphy  in  general,  such  as  would 
tend  to  bring  us  into  closer  contact  with  our  cousins  beyond  the 
seas,  besides  reducing  the  chances  of  misunderstanding.*  Then, 
too,  whilst  we  are  considering  the  practicability  of  radio¬ 
telegraphy,  telephony  without  intervening  wires  is  rapidly 
forcing  its  attention  on  us.  For  the  time  being  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  main  purpose  for  which  wireless  telegraphy 
appears  to  be  specially  adapted  is  in  connexion  with  the 
universal  ship  and  shore  communication  now  suitably  provided 
for  under  the  International  Radio-Telegraphic  Convention. 


*  When  the  question  of  distribution  of  voting  power  arises  at 
future  Radio- Telegraphic  Conferences,  assuming  that  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  join  the  Convention,  they  should — for  geographical 
reasons — each  be  given  a  vote,  even  though  classed  as  one  only  in 
the  Postal  Union.  One  vote  should  be  sufficient  for  South  Africa 
as  a  whole,  and  one  for  Australasia  as  a  whole.  The  already  allotted 
six  votes  for  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  would  then  be  dmded 
up  as  follows  : — Great  Britain  and  Ireland  one,  India  one,  Canada 
one,  South  .Africa  one,  .Australasia  one,  and  Newfoundland  one. 
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Art.  X.— modern  EGYPT. 

Modern  Egypt.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cromer, 
G.C.B.  In  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan,  1908. 

t’xCEPT  in  the  matter  of  biography,  English  literature,  as 
^  compared,  for  instance,  with  French,  is  singularly  poor 
in  authoritative  studies  in  contemporary  history.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  ignorance  of  European  politics 
for  which  English  politicians  are  so  frequently  reproached. 
Lord  Cromer’s  book  upon  Egypt  presents  a  singularly  interest¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  striking  personality,  but  it  is  still  more  valuable 
as  a  record  of  a  contemporary  episode  in  world  history  from 
which  we  may  all  draw  lessons  of  national  importance.  For 
in  the  interaction  of  English  and  European  politics  and  Oriental 
administration  the  Egyptian  question  is  the  loqus  classicus  of 
modem  times,  and  it  is  precisely  with  these  problems  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  most  intimately  concerned.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  Lord  Cromer — felix  opportunitate  vitae — has  been  identified 
with  Egypt,  and  he  now  presents  us  with  a  complete  and  dis¬ 
passionate  study  of  his  life-work — a  work  in  which  his  country 
is  so  deeply  concerned.  The  book  is  autobiographical  as  is  the 
work  of  Thucydides  :  that  is,  it  is  the  record  of  contemporary 
events  compiled  by  a  contemporary  who  was  part  of  what  he 
saw.  But  there  is  nothing  of  an  apologia  about  it :  Lord  Cromer 
the  writer  holds  himself  aloof  from  Lord  Cromer  the  worker ; 
he  recounts  the  events,  he  weighs  the  evidence,  and  he  does  his 
best  to  enable  his  countrymen  to  understand  what  happened, 
to  draw  a  just  conclusion,  and  to  learn  a  salutary  lesson.  And 
the  book  is  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  man.  The  writer 
weighs  his  words  as  the  worker  weighed  his  thoughts — with  a 
deep  regard  for  the  truth  of  things  and  a  profound  feeling  of 
responsibility.  And  on  reading  the  book  we  recognise,  not 
merely  the  cliief  actor  in  a  great  episode,  but  the  citizen  of  the 
world  to  whom  the  great  thinkers  of  all  times  are  familiar  friends 
and  counsellors. 

The  story  begins  with  the  Goschen  mission  in  1876,  the  year 
before  Lord  Cromer’s  appointment  as  English  Commissioner  of 
the  Debt.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  pointed  out  that  Oriental 
despotism,  if  left  to  itself,  provides  its  own  remedy  in  a  popular 
uprising  against  an  incapable  despot,  who  is  replaced  by  one 
equally  despotic  but  more  capable.  When  Europe  intervenes 
Nature’s  processes  are  arrested.  The  patient,  instead  of  the 
natural  remedies,  is  treated  with  palliatives  and  narcotics,  with 
the  result  that  the  malady  is  not  eliminated  but  merely  repressed. 
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Egypt  is  a  case  in  point.  The  misgovemment  and  extravagance 
of  Ismail  Pasha  would  have  led  in  all  probability  to  his  deposition 
by  his  own  people  had  not  Europe  interfered ;  with  the  result 
that,  though  he  was  deposed,  a  clean  sweep  was  not  made  of 
his  system  of  government,  and  the  evil  consequences  lived  on. 
The  intervention  of  Europe  was  justified  by  the  facts  that  Ismail 
had  borrowed  nearly  a  hundred  millions  sterling  from  abroad,  of 
which  all  but  sixteen  millions  had  been  squandered,  and  that  the 
Khedive  had  suspended  payment  of  his  Treasury  Bills.  ‘  The 
‘  origin  of  the  Egyptian  question  in  its  present  phase  was 
‘  financial,’  but  there  was  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
attitude  of  the  French  and  English  Governments.  England  at 
first  refused  to  interfere.  The  political  influence  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  in  its  infancy,  and  there  was  an  important  party 
in  England  which  was  opposed  to  political  action  on  behalf  of 
the  bondholders.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  the 
rights  of  the  French  creditors,  and  the  desire  of  the  English 
Government  to  obtain  the  support  of  France  at  the  Conference 
of  Berlin  resulted  in  their  acceptance  of  the  French  view.  The 
British  Commissioner  of  the  Caisse  was  instructed  to  co-operate 
with  his  French  colleague  in  pressing  the  claims  of  the  creditors. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  excellent  terms  on  which  Lord  Cromer 
stood  with  his  French  colleague,  M.  de  Blignieres,  the  action  of 
the  Commissioners  did  not  leave  out  of  account  the  claims  of  the 
Egyptian  people  for  reform.  Their  state,  indeed,  was  pitiable. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  coupon  they  were 
subjected  to  incredible  barbarities,  and  thousands  <fied  of 
starvation.  The  Powers  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
system  of  administration.  Ismail  at  first  refused,  attempting 
to  find  refuge  in  the  usual  Oriental  expedient  of  half  measures ; 
but  after  months  of  pressure  he  was  finally  forced  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  an  International  Commission,  charged  with 
full  powers  of  inquiry.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  Lord 
Cromer,  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  Egyptian  people  as  well 
as  those  of  the  creditors,  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  that  body 
of  English  public  opinion  which  was  hostile  to  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  bondholders,  and  how  he  was  convinced  that 
those  interests,  if  rightly  considered,  were  inseparable  from  the 
interests  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

In  1878  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  commenced  its  labours. 
It  revealed  a  state  of  affairs  truly  extraordinary.  No  official 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  existing  laws  or  regulations. 
Taxes  were  collected  d’ordre  sup^rieiir — on  the  sole  authority 
of  the  despot ;  and  in  order  to  reform  abuses  it  was  necessary 
to  strike  at  the  sole  support  of  authority  :  for  the  despot’s  will 
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constituted  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Khedive’s  private  estates, 
which  comprised  the  best  land  in  Egypt,  were  cultivated  by 
forced  labour.  In  the  vital  question  of  the  distribution  of 
water  for  irrigation  the  interests  of  the  poor  were  sacrificed  to 
those  of  the  rich.  An  inquiry  into  outstanding  claims  revealed 
astounding  facts.  New  cannons  had  been  ordered  by  the  dozen. 
The  European  Press  had  been  heavily  subsidised.  Huge  sums 
had  been  expended  at  Constantinople.  The  Khedive  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  ‘  bearing  ’  his  own  stock.  The  harbour 
works  at  Alexandria  had  been  paid  for  at  double  the  actual  cost. 
In  order  to  pay  72,OOOZ.  the  Government  had  saddled  the  country 
permanently  with  a  debt  of  230,0001.,  bearing  interest  at  6  per 
cent.  The  revenues  of  religious  and  charitable  endowments  had 
been  confiscated.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  a 
new  floating  debt  of  nearly  ten  millions  sterling  would  have  to 
be  added  to  the  funded  debt  of  the  country.  The  Commissioners 
pointed  out  the  general  directions  which  reforms  should  take  ; 
but  the  reforms  required  time  to  inaugurate,  administrators  to 
give  effect  to  them,  and,  above  all,  a  gradual  change  in  the 
habits  of  thought  both  of  the  Eg3rptian  officials  and  of  the 
people  themselves.  There  was,  however,  little  difficulty  in 
stating  the  main  defect  of  the  Egyptian  system.  It  lay  in  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Khedive — the  remedy  lay  in  enforcing 
the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  and  in  drawing  a  line 
between  the  public  revenues  of  the  State  and  the  private  income 
of  the  .sovereign.  The  Commission  therefore  recommended  a 
responsible  Ministry  and  a  fixed  Civil  List.  After  some  hesita¬ 
tion  the  Khedive  yielded.  In  a  speech  couched  in  the  style 
prevalent  in  European  Liberal  circles,  the  Oriental  despot 
declared  his  conviction  that  Egypt  was  a  part  of  Europe,  and 
that  the  country  should  adopt  European  institutions.  He 
had  charged  Nubar  Pasha  to  form  a  responsible  Ministry,  and  it 
would  soon  appear  that  the  whole  system  of  government  was 
changed. 

Nubar  Pasha  accordingly  undertook  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry,  in  which  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  was  named  Mini.ster  of 
Finance  and  M.  de  Bligni^^res  Minister  of  Public  Works.  ‘  Hence- 
‘  forth,’  said  the  Khedive,  ‘  I  will  govern  with  and  by  my  council 
‘  of  Ministers.’  It  seemed  as  if  the  essential  part  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  now  to  be  carried 
out. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  the  new  Ministry.  One  was  to 
avoid  any  abrupt  change  in  the  government  of  the  country 
and  to  allow  the  Khedive  to  play  a  leading  part,  at  any  rate  in 
the  externals  of  government.  The  other  was  to  put  him  aside 
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as  the  main  cause  of  the  evils  from  which  the  country  was 
suffering  and  to  govern  without  him.  The  former  course  was 
recommended  by  Lord  Vivian,  the  British  Consul-General,  and 
by  Lord  Cromer,  who  urged  that  for  some  time  to  come  it  would 
be  impossible  not  to  take  into  account  the  personal  authority 
of  the  Khedive  as  an  element  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Nubar  Pa.sha,  however,  took  a  different  view,  and  his  policy 
prevailed.  As  a  consequence  the  visible  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  a  Christian,  ignorant  of  Arabic  :  and  the  Khedive,  to 
whom  the  people  of  Egyq^t  had  been  accustomed  to  look  as 
their  supreme  lord  and  master,  became  the  chief  of  the  opposition 
to  his  own  Ministers.  His  policy  was  a  simple  one  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  Oriental  character.  His  Ministers,  not  he,  were 
responsible.  Their  measures  of  reform  and  economy  were 
odious  to  the  privileged  classes  and  to  the  army.  He  convoked 
the  Assembly  of  Notables,  Avho  prote.sted  against  the  new  taxes 
which  were  imposed  equally  on  rich  and  poor — and  which 
deprived  them  of  the  unjust  privileges  from  which  they  had 
profited.  He  allowed  the  army  to  know  that  he  highly  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  proposed  disbandment  of  certain  regiments. 
The  results  were  immediate.  The  disbanded  officers  organised 
a  riot,  and  the  lives  of  Nubar  Pasha  and  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  were 
threatened.  The  intervention  of  the  Khedive  was  demanded 
by  the  British  and  French  representatives,  and  his  personal 
authority  was  sufficient  to  awe  the  mutineers  and  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  Ministers.  But  he  insisted  on  the  immediate  dis¬ 
missal  of  Nubar  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  restoration 
of  order.  His  victory  was  complete.  He  had  got  rid  of  his 
hated  Minister,  and  he  had  shown  all  the  world  that  without 
his  co-operation  Egypt  could  not  be  governed.  He  pursued  his 
advantage.  Although  he  knew  too  much  of  European  public 
opinion  to  appeal  openly  to  Mussulman  fanaticism,  he  made 
full  use  of  his  influence  with  his  people  in  order  to  regain  his 
liberty  of  action  and  shake  off  European  control.  A  new 
Ministry  had  been  formed,  with  European  Ministers,  under  the 
presidency  of  Prince  Tewfik,  the  heir  to  the  throne  ;  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  .submitted  a  proposal  for  the 
non-payment  of  the  coupon,  on  the  sufficient  ground  that  there 
was  no  money  to  pay  it.  The  Khedive  convoked  the  members 
of  the  dii)lomatic  corps  and  told  them,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  Egyptian  notables,  that  his  people  protested  against 
the  declaration  of  bankruptcy  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  and  demanded  a  purely  Egyptian  Ministry  which 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  At  the  same 
time  he  submitted  the  financial  proposal  prepared  by  the 
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popular  representatives,  providing,  as  he  stated,  for  the  full 
satisfaction  of  the  creditors.  This  proposal  found  a  solution 
of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  overstating  the  revenue.  Cherif  Pasha  was  appointed  as 
Chief  Minister,  with  a  Cabinet  composed  of  men  who  were,  by 
character  and  position,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Khedive, 
and  who  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  represent  the  popular 
party,  supposing  that  there  was  one.  The  Emopean  Ministers 
were  dismissed,  and  the  new  Government  set  to  work  at  the 
congenial  task  of  restoring  the  old  state  of  things  and  the 
collection  of  revenue  by  the  old  methods  of  cruelty  and  extortion. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Khedive’s  cotip  d'i  tat  the  commission 
of  inquiry  submitted  its  full  report,  dealing  with  the  existing 
situation  and  the  possible  remedies.  It  faced  the  true  facts 
of  the  situation.  ‘  The  Egyptian  Treasury  was  insolvent.  The 
‘  system  of  government  had  been  as  bad  as  possible.  Both  the 
‘  people  of  Egypt  and  the  creditors  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
‘  ment  were  alike  interested  in  the  adoption  of  an  improved 
‘  system.  It  was  futile  to  attempt  to  impose  fresh  burdens  on 
‘  the  country.’  The  creditors,  in  order  to  save  their  own  interests, 
must  consent  to  some  sacrifices  and  accept  the  necessity  of 
reform.  But  in  view  of  the  new  order  of  things  it  appeared  that 
all  hope  of  placing  Egyptian  affairs  on  a  sound  footing  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Lord  Cromer  resigned  his  appointment  (May  1879). 

The  European  Powers  were  in  a  position  of  some  embarrass¬ 
ment.  They  had  been  set  at  defiance.  Their  delegates  had 
been  dismissed.  Their  financial  proposals  had  been  treated 
with  contempt.  But  both  France  and  England  hesitated  as  to 
the  action  that  should  be  taken.  To  insist  on  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  two  Ministers,  unless  the  Governments  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  them  by  force,  was  evidently  useless.  For 
unless  supported  by  force  the  European  Ministers  would  be  in  a 
situation  both  ridiculous  and  dangerous.  And  both  France  and 
England  were  conscious  of  the  ob^jections  to  joint  intervention. 

‘  Egypt,’  as  Bismarck  was  reported  to  have  said,  ‘  will  be  the 
‘Schleswig-Holstein  of  France  and  England.’  While  the 
Western  Powers  were  hesitating,  Germany  intervened  with  an 
energetic  Note  protesting  in  strong  terms  against  the  Khedive’s 
action.  Evidently,  if  France  and  England  did  not  do  some- 
thmg,  Europe  under  Prince  Bismarck’s  direction  might  inter¬ 
vene  herself.  The  two  Powers  accordingly  resolved  on  Ismail’s 
dismissal,  and  gave  him  the  choice  between  abdication  with  a 
pension  and  deposition  without.  The  Sultan,  fearful  of  losing 
his  authority  if  he  allowed  the  Christian  Powers  to  act  without 
him,  addressed  a  telegram  to  the  ‘  ex-Khedive  ’  inviting  him  to 
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retire.  Ismail  made  a  vain  appeal  to  tlie  army,  only  to  find 
that  an  unpaid  soldiery  preferred  rations  to  patriotism.  On 
June  30,  1879,  the  reign  of  Ismail  came  to  an  end,  and  he  em¬ 
barked  at  Alexandria.  After  a  brief  stay  at  Naples,  where  his 
ideas  of  domestic  justice  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
police,  he  repaired  to  Constantinople.  On  the  Bairara  festival 
the  foreign  representatives  observed  with  interest  the  abject 
figure  of  the  once  all-powerful  Viceroy  prostrated  at  the  feet 
of  the  Sultan.  Six  years  afterwards  it  was  announced  that  he 
was  dead. 

The  new  Khedive,  Tewfik  Pasha,  after  a  not  unnatural  attempt 
to  assume  absolute  control,  accepted  a  compromise  between  the 
system  of  excluding  the  Khedive  altogether  from  the  exercise 
of  any  real  power  and  that  under  which  his  authority  would  be 
absolute.  It  was,  as  Lord  Cromer  points  out,  essential  to 
associate  the  Khedive  wdth  the  government  of  the  country. 
This  was  secured  by  according  him  the  right  to  preside  at  the 
Council  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  undesirable  that  the  Khedive  should  be  his  own  Prime 
-Minister,  for  he  would  thus  have  become  personally  responsible 
for  every  act  of  the  administration,  and  a  change  of  policy 
would  have  become  well-nigh  impossible  without  a  change  of 
Khedive.  The  internal  question  settled,  it  remained  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relations  of  Egypt  to  Turkey  and  the  Powers.  After 
lengthy  negotiations,  in  which  England  differed  from  France  in 
desiring  the  maintenance  of  the  Sultan’s  authority,  a  firman 
was  issued  regulating  the  relations  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
Khedive  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  latter  against  any  exces¬ 
sive  degree  of  Turkish  interference.  Lord  Cromer  and  M.  de 
Blignieres  were  appointed  Controllers  (September  1879),  and  in 
conformity  with  their  advice  a  decree  was  issued  conferring  on 
them  the  most  ample  powers  of  investigation,  without,  how- 
ver,  any  administrative  functions.  It  was,  they  thought, 
undesirable  to  establish  a  system  of  direct  government  by 
Europeans ;  they  could  not,  however,  be  dismissed  without 
the  consent  of  their  respective  Governments,  and  this,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  afterwards  urged,  established  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
political  control.  Contrary  to  the  previous  practice,  the  French 
and  English  Controllers  had  no  distinctive  duties.  It  was 
wisely  decided  to  leave  the  definition  of  their  respective  spheres 
of  action  to  the  Commissioners  themselves.  Lastly,  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  was  created  with  full  powers  to  arrange 
matters  between  the  Egyptian  Government  and  their  creditors. 
The  Controllers  were  not  members  of  the  Commission,  but 
stood  outside,  representing  the  interests,  not  of  the  creditors. 
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but  of  Egypt.  For  a  year  the  new  system  worked  well.  The 
two  Controllers  were  on  excellent  terms  both  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Egyptian  Government  under  Riaz  Pasha.  It 
was  a  new  thing  for  Egypt  to  find  representatives  of  European 
finance  sincerely  anxious  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  ready 
to  support  its  just  rights  even  against  the  claims  of  Europeans. 
The  Financial  Commission  drew  up  a  scheme  of  liquidation  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Egyptian  Government ;  taxes  were 
reduced  ;  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  was  fixed  at  four 
instead  of  at  six  per  cent. ;  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  a  settlement 
was  possible.  But  the  evil  done  by  Ismail  lived  after  him. 
More  than  half  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  assigned  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debt  which  he  had  contracted.  Discontent 
was  rife,  and  he  had  called  into  the  political  arena  two  new 
powers  who  became  in  their  different  ways  potent  elements  of 
disorder — the  assembly  of  notables  and  the  army.  It  would,  in 
Lord  Cromer’s  opinion,  have  been  possible  to  prevent  their 
co-operation  and  to  use  popular  opinion  as  a  check  on  the 
discontented  colonels.  Unfortunately,  the  Government  was 
equally  suspicious  of  both.  The  new  reforms  were  distasteful 
to  the  army,  which  soon  proved  its  power.  It  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and,  finding  the  Government 
powerless  to  resist,  proceeded  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  Riaz. 
The  Khedive  5rielded,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  his  power 
was  at  an  end.  But  the  notables  convened  by  Arabi  turned 
against  him  and  insisted  on  a  compromise  by  which  Cherif 
Pasha  became  head  of  a  new  Ministry,  and  the  Khedive’s 
authority  was  maintained.  In  reality  the  power  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  .tke  mutineers.  The  movement  had  origi¬ 
nated  in  legitimate  grievances  to  wliich  no  attention  had  been 
paid.  The  Government  had  submitted ;  but,  as  usual  with 
Orientals,  the  submission  was  made  with  a  mental  reserva¬ 
tion.  The  mutineers  were  convinced  that  the  Khedive  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  avenging  himself ;  they  p^tf^rred 
‘  themselves  to  survive,’  and  they  were  driven  by  fear  to  push 
their  advantage  further. 

It  became  increasingly  evident  that  ‘  something  should  be 
‘  done,’  but  the  Powers  mainly  interested  differed  widely  in  their 
views  as  to  what  should  be  done.  The  Sultan  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  sent  Commissioners  to  Egypt.  England  and  France 
sent  ships  to  Alexandria.  The  Sultan’s  intervention,  however, 
alarmed  Arabi  as  the  chief  of  the  anti-Turkish  movement,  and 
it  was  ^highly  distasteful  to  France.  England,  even  under  Mr. 
Gladstone,  adhered  to  her  ancient  policy  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Sultan’s  authority  ;  but  a  strong  party  in  England  was 
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averse  to  Turkish  interference.  The  Sultan  was  induced  to 
withdraw  his  Commissioners  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Western  Powers  would  withdraw  their  ships.  The  drama  was 
approaching  a  climax.  In  December  1881  the  Chamber  of 
Notables  was  opened  by  the  Khedive.  Its  temper  was  not 
unfavourable.  It  showed  no  inclination  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  military  party.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  w’ho  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lord  Cromer  as  Controller  in  June  1880,  submitted  to 
his  Government  a  weighty  report  in  which  he  strongly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  liberal  movement  then  going  on  should  in 
no  wise  be  discouraged  :  but  that  a  warning  should  be  given, 
that  the  Powers  would  not  tolerate  any  infraction  of  their 
established  rights.  Lord  Granville  had  already  communicated 
his  views  that  ‘  nothing  but  the  occurrence  in  Egypt  of  a  state 
‘  of  anarchy  ’  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  foreign  intervention 
of  a  serioiLS  description  in  Egypt.  But  at  this  moment  the 
powerful  personality  of  Gambetta  intervened.  He  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  British  Government  to  a  joint  Note,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Khedive,  stating  in  harsh  terms  that  the 
British  and  French  Governments  were  determined  to  maintain 
the  order  of  things  established  in  Egypt.  The  effect  was 
immediate.  It  was  felt  throughout  Egypt  that  the  two  Powers 
hswi  determined  on  intervention.  Previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
Note  the  national  party  and  the  military  party  existed  side  by 
side.  The  British  representatives  had  urged  their  Government 
to  assist  Cherif  to  keep  the  two  parties  separate ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  advice  the  British  Government  consented  to  a  step  which 
united  the  two  parties  on  the  basis  of  national  defence.  ‘  From 
‘  the  moment  the  joint  Note  was  issued,  foreign  intervention 
‘  became  an  almost  unavoidable  necessity.’  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  the  event,  realised  the  danger.  Lord  Granville 
suggested  that  the  two  Powers  should  issue  an  ‘  explanation  ’ 
tending  to  soften  the  tone  of  the  joint  Note  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  compromise  with  the  national  party.  He  pointed  out 
that  intervention  would  be  a  great  evil,  whatever  Power  inter¬ 
vened,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  measures. 
Gambetta  refused.  The  Chamber  on  its  side  advanced  extreme 
demands  under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  anti-foreign  feeling, 
and  summoned  the  Government  to  declare  the  })opular  repre¬ 
sentatives  competent  to  frame  a  budget.  (Jherif  P.asha  pointed 
out  that  such  a  power  W’^as  incompatible  with  existing  treaties. 
He  was  forced  to  resign  and  a  national  cabinet  w'as  formed  with 
Arabi  as  Minister  of  War.  The  opportunity  for  a  compromise 
was  lost  for  ever.  At  this  juncture  Gambetta  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  M.  de  Freycinet.  His  policy  differed  from  that 
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of  his  predecessor  in  that  he  did  not  desire  the  intervention  of 
England  and  France  by  force,  but  in  deference  to  French  public 
opinion  he  was  averse  to  caUing  in  the  Sultan’s  assistance.  The 
British  Government  put  forward  some  well-meaning  proposaKs 
for  the  reform  of  the  organic  law,  but  they  came  too  late.  Arabi 
and  the  popular  party  received  encouragement  from  the  Sultan 
as  well  as  from  British  sympathisers,  whose  authority  at  home 
they  overrated,  and  adopted  a  defiant  attitude.  The  power  of  the 
Controllera  disappeared,  and  M.  de  Blignitres  resigned.  Officers 
were  promoted  en  masse,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  raised.  Com¬ 
plete  flisorganisation  prevailed  in  the  provinces,  and  the  price  of 
land  fell  50  per  cent.,  whilst  foreigners  were  threatened,  and  de¬ 
mands  made  for  the  dismissal  of  all  European  employes.  It  became 
evident  to  the  French  and  English  Governments  that  action  could 
not  long  be  delayed.  They  addressed  a  Note  to  the  Powers 
affirming  their  desire,  in  case  the  necessity  for  intervention 
arose,  that  such  intervention  should  represent  the  united  action 
and  authority  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Sultan  should  be  a  party 
to  any  discussion  which  might  ensue.  Subsequently,  as  the 
disorder  in  Egypt  increased,  M.  de  Freycinet  suggested  that 
an  Anglo-French  naval  force  should  be  despatched  to  Alexandria, 
that  the  Sultan  should  be  requested  to  abstain  from  interference, 
but  that  if  intervention  became  necessary  the  two  Powers 
should  summon  Turkish  forces  to  Egypt  to  be  used  under  Enghsh 
and  French  control.  England  accepted  the  proposal,  but 
expressed  a  hope  that  other  Powers  should  be  invited  to  join  in 
the  naval  demonstration — a  suggestion  wdiich  was  negatived  at 
once  by  M.  de  Freycinet.  The  two  Consuls-General  addressed 
a  Note  to  the  Kh^ive  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Arabi  and 
the  existing  Ministry.  The  Ministry  resigned,  but  the  army 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation,  and  the  Khedive  was  forced  to 
yield.  Arabi  had  thus  again  triumphed.  It  w’as  plain  that  he 
would  only  yield  to  force  ;  but  the  French  Government  would 
not  consent  to  the  open  avowal  that  it  was  intended,  if  force 
were  necessary,  to  ask  for  Turkish  intervention.  The  Sultan 
was  greatly  irritated  and  gave  the  military  party  his  full  support. 
They  were  thus  convinced  that  they  had  a  free  hand,  believing 
that  the  Powers  would  neither  intervene  themselves  nor  allow 
the  intervention  of  the  Sultan.  The  natural  consequence  was 
that  the  disorders  in  Egypt  increased  rapidly.  The  European 
residents  left  the  country  by  hundreds  and  those  that  remained 
appealed  for  protection.  M.  de  Freycinet  suggested,  and  Lord 
Granville  agreed,  that  a  Conference  should  meet  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  w'hich  the  Sultan  should  be  invited  to  join.  The  Sultan, 
however,  mainly  owing  to  his  dislike  to  be  associated  with 
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Christian  Powers  in  action  hostile  to  a  Mussulman  people, 
refused  to  join.  He  consented,  however,  to  send  Commissioners 
to  Egypt,  one  with  orders  to  act  in  support  of  the  Khedive  and 
the  other  to  act  in  concert  with  the  mutineers.  The  not  un¬ 
natural  consequence  was  that  the  mission  had  no  definite  result. 
On  June  9  a  riot  took  place  in  Alexandria  in  which  fifty  Christians 
were  killed.  Four  days  afterwards  the  French  and  English 
Governments  proposed  that  ‘  the  Sultan,  as  sovereign,  shall 
‘  be  jointly  invited  by  the  Powers  to  lend  the  Khedive  a  sufficient 
‘  force  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  authority.’  For  a  month 
the  fruitless  negotiations  continued  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
plain  that  no  result  would  be  arrived  at,  and  that  if  order  was  to 
be  maintained  force  must  be  employed,  if  not  by  the  Sultan, 
then  by  some  other  Power.  France,  however,  refused  to  act, 
and  England  was  thus  forced  to  act  alone.  The  mutineers  were 
arming  the  forts  at  Alexandria.  The  British  Government 
informed  the  Powers  and  the  Sultan  that  the  British  fleet  would 
take  action.  By  five  o’clock  on  July  11,  1882,  the  Egyptian 
batteries  were  silenced,  and  on  the  next  day  the  garrison 
retreated,  having  first  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was  pillaged 
by  the  mob.  This  result  would  have  been  prevented  had  an 
adequate  force  been  landed ;  but  such  a  step  (on  the  necessity 
of  which  the  naval  authorities  had  insisted)  had  appeared  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  objectionable  because  it  would  have  been  ‘  grossly 
‘  disloyal  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  Conference  ’ — a  scruple 
which  entailed  on  the  sufferers  a  loss  of  about  four  millions 
sterhng. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  bombardment  was  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  Ai-abi.  British  public  opinion  was 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  restore  order  in 
Egypt,  ‘  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Powers  if  that  were  possible : 

‘  but  if  not,  by  the  single  power  of  England.’  A  military  force 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  Egypt.  The  French  G''vern- 
ment,  however,  declared  its  intention  of  abstaining  from  any 
operation  in  the  interior,  but  was  not  unwilling  to  take  action  in 
common  with  England  for  the  defence  of  the  Canal.  Even  thk 
limited  action  was  refused  by  the  French  Chamber  by  a  large 
majority,  and  M.  de  Freycinet  resigned.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  then  attempted  to  obtain  a  mandate  from  the  Powers.  To 
this,  however.  Prince  Bismarck  objected,  though  he  promised 
his  moral  support.  Reference  was  then  made  to  Italy ;  but  she 
also  refused.  There  remained  Turkey,  and  Lord  Dufferin  was 
instructed  to  press  for  Turkish  intervention  and  negotiate  a 
military  convention.  The  Sultan  was  anxious  to  maintain  his 
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sovereign  rights,  but  open  co-operation  with  a  Christian  force 
against  an  army  fighting  Koran  in  hand  would  have  compromised 
his  authority  as  Kaliph.  The  negotiations  which  followed  were 
therefore  protracted  by  Turkey  in  spite  of  all  the  pressure  which 
Lord  Dufferin  could  exert ;  and  they  were  terminated  on 
September  14  by  his  polite  announcement  that  the  ‘  occasion 
‘  of  the  proposed  military  convention  had  now  passed  away.’ 
On  the  preceding  day  the  Egyptian  army  had  been  totally 
routed  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 

In  reading  this  strange  story  we  seem  to  be  spectators  of  a 
weird  extravaganza  in  which,  under  some  malign  and  magic 
influence,  each  actor  does  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  he 
intends  to  do.  The  object  of  France  and  England  was  to  act  in 
close  and  friendly  co-operation ;  the  result  was  a  bitter  estrange¬ 
ment  which  lasted  twenty  years.  France  desired  above  all 
things  to  prevent  a  sole  British  occupation.  England,  as  is 
abundantly  proved,  shared  this  view,  although  in  order  to 
prevent  it  she  was  ready  to  invite  Turkish  intervention,  to 
which  France,  for  historical  reasons,  strenuously  objected. 
The  Sultan  sought  to  increase  his  influence  and  authority  in 
Egypt,  and  only  succeeded  in  estranging  the  Egyptians  and  in 
bringing  on  an  English  occupation.  We  are  inclined  to  accept 
Lord  Milner’s  view  that  Egypt  is  the  land  of  paradox  and  that 
all  who  tread  that  magic  ground  are  infected  by  the' prevailing 
malady  and  must  act  by  contraries.  And  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  extravaganza  reached  its  climax,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  despatched  Lord  Dufferin  to  the  scene  in  order  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  living  comedy  such  as  his  ancestor  Sheridan  would 
have  fully  appreciated.  In  grave  and  solemn  diplomatic 
language  he  set  forth  at  length  the  entire  absurdity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  British  Government  desired  to  withdraw  its  troops, 
to  ensure  the  work  of  reform,  and  to  estabhsh  native  government 
without  foreign  interference,  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis ; 
but  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  if  the  British  troops  were 
withdrawn,  stable  government  was  impossible.  The  patient’s  leg 
was  broken :  the  physician  was  ordered  to  set  him  on  his  legs, 
but  first  of  all,  and  as  an  indispensable  condition,  he  was 
instructed  to  remove  the  splints.  It  was  not  Lord  Dufferin’s 
fault  if  the  Government  and  the  British  public  failed  to  realise 
the  situation.  He  made  his  diagnosis  and  withdrew.  What  con¬ 
clusion  the  British  Government  drew,  if  any,  is  still  a  mystery. 
At  any  rate  they  took  one  step  of  supreme  importance.  They 
appointed  Lord  Cromer  as  Agent  and  Consul-General. 

With  what  feelings  the  new  Consul  approached  his  task  we 
can  now  gather  from  his  narrative.  In  the  land  of  paradox 
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he  was  determined  to  be  the  servant,  not  of  paradox,  but  of  truth, 
hiven  in  Egypt  he  was  convinced  that  fire  burned  and  that  water 
ran  down  lull,  that  facts  were  facts,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  simultaneously  two  contradictory  propositions. 
And  he  has  now  enabled  us  to  see  through  his  eyes.  What  then 
were  the  real  facts  as  he  saw  them  ?  And,  when  he  saw  them, 
how  did  he  deal  with  them  ? 

It  was  plain  that  the  two  Governments  most  closely  con¬ 
cerned  Avith  Egypt  had  failed  to  realise  the  situation.  They 
had  entirely  ignored  the  true  sentiments  of  the  Egyptian  people. 
Instead  of  conciliating  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  who  were 
naturally  and  rightly  inclined  to  hold  apart  fiom  the  military 
faction,  they  had  driven  them  by  their  own  precipitate  action 
into  the  arms  of  Arabi.  Instead  of  using  the  power  of  the 
Khedive,  in  a  country  accustomed  to  arbitrary  rule,  they  had 
first  driven  it  into  opposition  to  themselves,  and  then  by  a 
brusque  change  of  policy  into  opposition  to  the  people.  They 
had  first  taken  steps  which  had  convinced  the  Egyptian  people 
that  joint  action  would  be  taken  by  the  two  Powers  on  behalf 
of  the  bondholders  ;  and  then  they  had  loudly  proclaimed  that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  resort  to  force,  or  to  permit  the 
Sultan  to  intervene.  The  result  was,  first,  to  create  a  national 
feeling  hostile  to  themselves,  and  then  to  encourage  it  by 
holding  out  the  hope  that  it  could  act  with  impunity.  And 
the  most  alarming  element  in  the  situation  was  this,  that 
neither  the  French  nor  the  English  Government  was  amenable 
to  reason.  Their  master  was  not  reason,  but  the  popular 
will ;  they  steered,  not  by  the  compass,  but  by  the  weather¬ 
cock.  There  was,  however,  one  captain  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
greatest,  who  was  master  of  his  own  ship  and  of  the  rules  of 
navigation.  There  was  Bismarck. 

In  the  West  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  had  left  France  per¬ 
manently  hostile,  and  in  the  East  the  Congress  of  Berlin  had 
left  Russia  brooding  and  vindictive.  Germany  was  threatened 
by  the  old  spectre  of  the  war  on  two  sides  which  had  nearly  been 
the  ruin  of  Frederick.  The  saving  element  of  the  situation 
was  this,  that  cordial  co-operation,  even  on  the  basis  of  a  com¬ 
mon  hate,  between  Eastern  autocracy  and  Western  Liberalism 
was  for  the  moment  impossible.  But  the  English  Liberals  had 
come  into  office,  not  on  a  question  of  domestic  policy,  but  on 
a  wave  of  public  opinion  favourable  to  Russia,  and  the  English 
Radical  had  stretched  out  the  hand  of  85Tnpathy  and  friendship 
to  the  Russian  autocrat.  At  the  same  time  the  British  Foreign 
Office  was  in  the  hands  of  two  men  whose  knowledge  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  France  were  notorious.  The  danger  of  the  dreaded 
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coalition  appeared  imminent.  The  steps  which  were  taken  to 
meet  the  danger  are  a  matter  of  history,  and  are  known  to  the 
English  reader  through  Lord  Fitzmaurice’s  admirable  life  of 
Lord  Gramnlle.  Bismarck  fortified  his  position  by  the  alliance 
with  Austria,  the  natural  friend  and  ally,  in  the  East,  he 
renewed  the  old  appeal  to  the  traditional  friendship  between 
the  two  Imperial  Houses.  The  appeal,  at  first,  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
In  the  West  the  Governments  of  England  and  France  were 
both  inclined  to  listen  to  friendly  overtures ;  but  their  friendly 
attitude  was  not  ‘  business.’  France  would  not  formally  accept, 
nor  England  endorse,  a  final  renunciation  of  French  hopes.  An 
alliance,  under  which  the  forces  of  the  two  Western  Powers 
would  be  pledged  to  maintain  the  existing  order  of  tilings,  was 
impossible ;  but  if  they  could  be  engaged  elsewhere,  in  some 
other  direction,  the  same  object  could  be  attained  and  Germany 
would  be  safe.  The  1; amourist,  assisting  at  a  performance  of 
monkeys  dressed  up  in  the  guise  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and 
engaged  in  mutual  embracements,  threw  nuts  among  the  per¬ 
formers,  who  promptly  began  to  gobble  and  squabble.  Africa 
was  a  region  singularly  fertile  in  nuts  ;  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
Asia  was  not  wholly  deficient.  The  first  nut  to  be  thrown  was 
Tunis  and  the  second  was  Egypt.  Tunis  was  absorbed  without 
difficulty.  The  Egyptian  question  was  a  very  different  one.  As 
Bismarck  observed,  the  Suez  Canal  was  for  England  what  the 
spinal  marrow  was  to  a  man ;  it  was  the  necessary  channel  from 
the  limbs  to  the  head.  England  could  not  be  indifferent.  And 
France  was  closely  bound  to  Egypt  by  her  history,  her  associa¬ 
tions,  and  by  her  immense  material  interests.  If  intervention 
became  necessary  and  England  and  France  intervened  together, 
Egypt  would  be  to  the  Western  Powers  what  Schleswig-Holstein 
had  been  to  Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  if  either  intervened  alone 
it  would  be  what  Alsace-Lorraine  was  to  Prussia  and  France. 
If  France  intervened,  her  armies  would  be  occupied  far  from  her 
Eastern  frontier.  If  England,  then  England  would  cease  to  be, 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  had  described  her,  the  impregnable  island 
fortress  which  could  exercise  from  afar  a  moral  influence  in 
Europe  untouched  by  Continental  rivalries,  and  unassailable. 
For  though  Egypt,  owing  to  its  position,  was  practically  an  island, 
only  to  be  reached  by  sea,  yet  the  Power  which  held  her  would 
be  bound  by  the  complex  international  interests,  sanctioned  by 
treaty,  which  existed  there  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any 
other  country.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  jiu-jitsu  in  which  a  pressure 
on  a  sensitive  muscle  would  control  the  whole  body  of  the  giant. 
Eg3q)t  in  the  occupation  of  England  would  entail  a  feud  between 
England  and  France,  and,  further,  the  sacrifice  of  England’s 
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insular  position.  England  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the  hands  of  that  Power  who  was  the  arbiter  of 
Europe. 

It  was  soon  apparent  how  the  inexorable  facts  would  assert 
themselves,  and  we  must  repeat  once  more  that  the  man  who 
represented  England  in  Egypt  was  a  man  who  of  all  Englishmen 
was  most  capable  of  facing  the  facts  and  of  dealing  with  them 
as  they  were,  and  not  as  they  seemed  to  be.  For  twenty- five 
years,  intent  on  his  work,  and  deaf  to  all  offers  of  advancement 
elsewhere,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  allotted  task.  A  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  meet  a  momentary  exigency,  can  draw  a  bill,  with 
a  long  term,  which  is  presented  for  payment  to  a  successor  and 
an  opponent  whilst  the  originators  enjoy  the  dignified  security  of 
the  House  of  Lords  or  the  tomb  ;  but  Lord  Cromer,  in  drawing 
a  bill  on  the  future,  was  prepared  to  meet  it  him.self.  Since  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph,  diplomacy  has  sometimes  been 
described  under  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of  the  art  of  fishing: 
a  string  with  a  worm  at  one  end  of  it  and  a  fool  at  the  other. 
We  trust  that  as  a  general  statement  this  is  an  exaggeration ; 
it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  present  instance. 

To  resume  the  narrative.  The  declared  and,  no  doubt,  the 
real  object  of  England  was  to  put  as  speedy  an  end  as  possible 
to  the  British  occupation  ;  but  the  presence  of  our  troops  was 
necessary  if  reforms  were  to  be  undertaken,  and  those  who  were 
most  clamorous  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  insisted  most 
strongly  on  reform — a  well-known  practice  of  English  politics 
frequently  applied  to  the  Sultan’s  dominions.  The  English 
Government  had  come  into  power  on  a  question  of  foreign  policy. 
The  Opposition  were  determined  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,  and  that  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy  he  should  have  no  peace.  The  Liberal  Government, 
moreover,  had  appealed  to  public  opinion  against  the  action  of 
their  opponents.  The  natural  result  was  that  public  opinion, 
outside  the  House,  was  an  important  factor  in  every  question. 
They  had  an  unexampled  series  of  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
South  Africa  vied  with  Ireland  and  Ireland  with  the  franchise 
in  demanding  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of  the  Premier. 
His  masterful  character  and  his  unrivalled  personal  ascendency 
made  the  independence  of  the  different  Ministers  impossible. 
They  deferred  to  the  Premier’s  decision  :  if  he  was  otherwise 
occupied,  there  was  no  decision  at  all,  and  he  himself  in  his 
touching  confession  of  1896  has  told  us  of  the  ‘  incapacity  which 
‘  his  mind  so  long  retained  of  seeing  things  all  round.’  And 
when  in  1882  the  Government  was  informed  that  an  insur¬ 
rection  had  broken  out  in  the  Soudan,  and  that  an  expedition 
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under  General  Hicks  was  being  sent  to  suppress  it,  tlie  view 
taken  of  the  matter  in  London  w'as  a  striking  instance  of  this 
defect  of  vision.  The  English  Government  did  not  wish  to 
occupy  Egypt  proper — still  less  to  reconquer  the  Soudan ;  but 
the  Egyptian  Government  refused  to  listen  to  the  English  advice 
to  abandon  the  southern  provinces,  and  they  threatened  to 
resign  if  the  advice  was  insisted  on.  Clearly,  to  insist  would  have 
been  to  exercise  direct  control  over  the  Government,  and  this 
England  did  not  desire  to  do.  So  it  was  decided  to  allow  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  go  its  own  way  at  its  own  risk  and  peril, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  disclaim  all  British  responsibility.  The 
Government  does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  that  if  Hicks 
were  defeated — and  there  was  every  probabihty  that  he  would 
be  defeated — the  nation  whose  troops  occupied  the  capital 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences,  and  would  in 
fact  have  to  maintain  order  in  Egypt  and  defend  the  frontier. 
A  simple  disclaimer  of  responsibility  would  not  and  could  not 
alter  the  facts.  England  might  o^vn  neither  horses  nor  carriage, 
but  she  was  seated  on  the  box  by  the  side  of  a  paralj’tic  driver, 
and  if  the  horses  ran  away  her  head  would  be  broken  as  well 
as  his.  The  solution  adopted  by  the  British  Government  was  to 
instruct  their  representative  to  forward  General  Hicks’s  telegrams 
mthout  comment  to  the  Minister  of  War,  and  this  would  have 
succeeded  if  facts  were  amenable  to  diplomatic  etiquette.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  are  not.  The  natural  result  followed.  Hicks, 
as  was  foreseen,  was  defeated  ;  the  Mahdi  became  master  of  the 
Southern  Soudan,  the  Egyptian  garrisons  were  in  imminent 
peril.  Here  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  Opposition  to 
retaliate  on  the  author  of  the  Midlothian  campaign.  Yielding 
to  the  storm,  the  Government  sent  an  expedition  which  de¬ 
stroyed  several  thousands  of  the  desperate  fanatics  of  the 
Eastern  Soudan  ;  but  this  expedient  was  not  of  much  assistance 
to  the  garrisons  at  Khartoum  and  the  South,  several  hundred 
miles  away.  The  storm  in  Parliament  and  outside  continued. 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed,  the  new  Government  had  expended 
most  of  its  capital  in  South  Africa,  and  what  remained  of  it  in 
Ireland.  They  could  not  quell  the  storm  by  a  simple  exercise 
of  authority ;  they  had  to  act.  But  how  ?  If,  as  they  be¬ 
lieved  was  the  case,  it  was  neither  the  interest  nor  the  desire  of 
England  to  maintain  her  troops  in  Egypt,  how  could  they  con¬ 
sent  to  send  an  expedition  into  the  interior  ?  At  this  juncture 
a  brilliant  and  distinguished  journalist  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  a  plan  of  the  most  seductive  character.  No  expedition 
was  necessary,  and  yet  the  garrison  could  be  saved.  General 
Gordon,  by  his  personal  influence,  could  pacify  the  country. 
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withdraw  the  garrisons,  or  if  necessary  remain,  at  no  cost  to 
England  except  his  journey  expenses  to  Alexandria,  to  ‘  Sarawak 
‘  the  Soudan.’  The  extraordinary  personality  of  General  Gordon 
pervaded  the  heart  and  mind  of  England.  Was  not  this  a  proof 
of  what  the  same  man  could  do  elsewhere  ?  Mr.  Gladstone 
neither  knew  him  nor  saw  him.  A  few  members  only  of  the 
Cabinet  took  the  decision.  Among  them  was  neither  the  cautious 
Lord  Derby,  nor  the  Minister  (Lord  Kimberley)  who  from  recent 
experience  had  the  best  means  of  forming  a  judgment.  But 
it  is  plain  that  General  Gordon  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
Ministers  as  on  the  rest  of  the  w^orld.  As  Mr.  Morley  points  out, 
the  appointment  of  General  Gordon  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  resort  to  magic.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Lord  Cromer 
when  consulted  was  strongly  opposed.  It  was  his  custom  to 
have  recourse  in  difficulties,  not  to  magic,  but  common-sense. 
He  saw  the  immense  danger,  and  he  knew  the  hero.  Once  and 
again  he  protested  ;  but  at  the  third  appeal  he  yielded  to  the 
‘  gentle  pressure  ’  which  Lord  Granville,  as  he  told  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  felt  it  his  duty  to  apply  to  him.  He  confesses  his  error. 
But  those  who  are  aware  of  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Cromer  did  not  then  po8se.s8  the 
authority  which  he  subsequently  earned,  can  understand  that 
a  further  resistance  on  his  part  would  have  been  useless.  And 
if  he  had  resigned  his  post  rather  than  obey,  the  confusion  would 
have  been  worse.  He  bowed  to  his  instructions,  but  did  his  best 
to  render  the  decision  as  innocuous  as  possible.  It  was  as  if 
the  Foreign  Office  had  harnessed  one  of  the  beasts  of  Ezekiel 
to  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  instructed  Lord  Cromer  to  take  the 
reins  in  a  London  street,  and  pay  due  regard  to  the  traffic  re¬ 
gulations.  The  inevitable  followed.  General  Gordon  was  sent 
to  ‘  report.’  He  reported  that  the  despatch  of  Zobehr  to  the 
Soudan  was  the  one  thing  needed.  Now  Mr.  Forster  had  just 
left  the  Cabinet  under  painful  circumstances.  He  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  following,  and  he  was  inspired  by  the  usual  sentiments 
of  a  Minister  who  has  just  resigned  towards  the  Government 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member.  He  wgs  a  high-minded  en¬ 
thusiast,  and  slavery  and  slave-traders  were  abhorrent  to  him. 
If  Zobehr  were  appointed,  it  was  plain  that  the  Government 
would  be  defeated.  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  that  he  could 
carry  it  through  ;  but  he  was  ill,  and  the  Cabinet  did  not  dare 
to  face  the  risk.  Lord  Cromer  believes,  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  an  appeal  to  the  House,  based  on  the  facts,  would  have 
been  successful.  But  the  Government  lacked  courage.  The 
result  was  that  Gordon’s  principal  recommendation  w’as  not 
complied  wdth,  and  he  was  left  to  face  unassisted  the  terrible 
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difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  magic  had  failed,  and  the 
magician  shoidd  of  course  have  come  back ;  but  could  anyone, 
knowing  General  Gordon,  expect  him  to  tell  those  whose  lives 
depended  on  him  that  he  was  going  to  abandon  them  because 
Lord  Granville  wished  it  and  there  was  danger  to  him  if  he 
stayed  ? 

The  Government  had  been  allowed  to  disclaim  their  respon- 
sibihty  for  Hicks :  they  could  not  do  so  for  Gordon.  Even  if 
they  had  wished,  the  country  would  not  have  suffered  it.  But 
the  peril  encountered  was  tremendous. 

Prince  Bismarck  had  done  his  best  in  his  own  country  to 
prevent  his  compatriots  from  yielding  to  the  imperialistic  sen¬ 
timent  which  had,  when  inspiring  neighbouring  peoples,  been 
of  such  service  to  his  own  policy.  While  the  scramble  for 
foreign  possessions  had  been  going  on  around  him,  he  alone  had 
remained  ‘  cultivating  his  garden  ’  at  home.  But  the  internal 
situation  in  Germany  had  become  complicated.  An  important 
section  of  the  Reichstag  clamoured  for  colonies,  and  he  could 
not  control  the  Reichstag  without  its  aid.  He  suddenly  changed 
his  policy.  It  was,  as  could  be  plausibly  argued,  his  own  bene¬ 
volent  policy  towards  England  which  had  made  the  occupation 
of  Egypt  possible.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should,  in  this 
case,  apply  the  axiom  of  Do,  ut  des.  But  the  British^ Govern¬ 
ment  desired  to  ‘  judge  each  question  on  its  own  merits  ’ ;  they 
were  obliged  to  defer  to  colonial  sentiment.  There  were  serious 
difficulties  in  meeting  the  Chancellor’s  wishes.  In  the  matter 
of  Heligoland,  the  English  Government  was  indeed  free  ;  but  the 
Admiralty  were  strongly  opposed.  The  Chancellor  was  obliged 
to  ‘  use  a  little  pressure.’  And  the  international  r'-gime  in  Egypt 
gave  him  a  convenient  lever.  England  was  no  longer  the 
‘  unassailable  fortress  ’  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  the  whale  had 
floundered  into  shallow  water.  And  the  European  situation 
had  suddenly  changed.  France  was  no  longer  friendly  and  was 
mled  by  a  Minister  (M.  Ferry)  whose  watchword  was  to  be  well 
with  Germany  and  to  ‘  embeter  les  Anglais.’  The  new  Czar 
detested  the  Liberalism  which  had  caused  his  father’s  death, 
and  had  just  consented  to  sign  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Kaiser. 
M.  Ferry  was  free  to  pursue  colonial  adventures  all  over  the 
world,  and  especially  in  districts  where  it  was  supposed  that 
England  would  be  sensitive.  The  Czar  had  a  free  hand  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  knowing  that  his  Western  frontier 
was  secure.  The  Russian  advance  continued.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  protest  after  protest.  A  joint  Commission  was 
appointed,  but  the  Russian  Commissioner  failed  to  appear. 
There  was  an  ever-increasing  likelihood  of  a  conflict.  As  regards 
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France  the  recent  experience  in  Madagascar  was  sufficiently 
alarming.  And  at  home  the  situation  in  Ireland  was  steadily 
growing  worse.  There  was  enough  danger  ahead  to  give  the 
Government  pause  before  they  consented  to  launch  an  expedition 
into  the  heart  of  an  unknown  continent. 

But,  as  Lord  Cromer  says,  the  argument  that  the  object  of 
the  expedition  Avas  not  commensurate  with  the  risks  was  one 
which  the  Government  never  used.  They  thought  it,  as  we 
think  it,  unworthy  of  a  great  people.  But  they  waited  ;  they 
wished  to  be  sure.  Six  months  passed.  At  length  the  delay 
became  unbearable,  and  the  expedition  was  sent  on  its  perilous 
and  heroic  venture  of  which  the  epitaph  was  to  be  ‘  Too  late.’ 
When  the  fatal  news  arrived  (January  26,  1885),  it  was  at 
once  decided  to  continue  the  struggle  and  not  to  rest  until  the 
Mahdi  was  smashed.  And  yet  the  Government  knew  what  was 
impending.  On  March  29  the  collision  occurred  in  Central  Asia 
in  the  presence  of  our  officers.  By  all  the  laws  of  diplomacy, 
war  was  almost  inevitable.  With  a  hostile  France  and  an  un¬ 
friendly  Germany,  with  our  best  troops  and  our  ‘  only  General  ’ 
deeply  engaged  in  Egypt,  without  adequate  naval  preparations, 
we  were  about  to  engage  (as  it  seemed)  in  a  war  wdth  Kussia 
on  the  Afghan  frontier.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  (April  27)  and 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  spirit  of  the  British  people  was  not 
dismayed.  A  pause  followed  his  speech  ;  no  one  replied,  and  a 
vote  for  eleven  millions  sterling  w’as  passed  by  acclamation. 
The  Czar  saw  that  there  was  a  real  danger  of  w'ar,  and  he  was 
resolved  that  there  shoidd  be  no  war.  He  restrained  his  officers 
and  insisted  on  an  arrangement.  Moreover,  France  ■was  no 
longer  the  France  of  M.  Ferry,  whose  colonial  policy  led  to  his 
country’s  disasters  and  to  his  own  fall  (March  30,  1885).  The 
crisis  was  past.  But  it  appeared  to  the  British  Government— 
and  the  decision  was  concurred  in  by  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord 
Salisbury — that  the  decision  to  deal  a  final  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  Mahdi  should  be  reversed.  The  British  force  was  withdra'wn 
to  Assouan.  Encouraged  by  the  British  retreat,  the  Dervishes 
made  the  dreaded  attack  on  Egypt.  It  failed.  The  Dervish 
power  gradually  collapsed,  while  that  of  Egypt  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  On  the  one  side  chaos,  and  on  the  other  order,  worked 
their  natural  effects ;  and  thirteen  years  after  the  fall  of 
Khartoum  an  Anglo-Egyptian  force  regained  the  lost  city  and 
re-established  the  control  of  Egypt — a  control  this  time  based, 
not  on  tyranny  and  inordinate  ambition,  but  on  justice  and 
common-sense. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  those  terrible  years  let  us  draw 
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from  them  lessons  for  our  own  profit  and  guidance,  and  not  use  it  | 

merely  for  purposes  of  recrimination,  or  for  balancing  praise  or  ' 

blame.  Lord  Cromer’s  comments  should  be  studied  not  merely  ^ 

in  the  light  of  the  past,  but  with  regard  to  the  future.  If  it  is 
true  that  those  who  wish  the  end  must  also  wish  the  means,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  those  who  wish  the  cause  must  also  wish  the 
necessary  consequence.  The  expedition  of  Hicks  Pasha  was 
insisted  on  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  the  mission  of 
General  Gordon  was  demanded  by  the  British  people.  But,  in 
consenting,  the  British  Government  incurred  re.sponsibilities 
which  were  inevitable  though  they  were  unforeseen,  and  were 
wholly  inconsistent  with  their  wise  decision  to  evacuate  the 
Soudan.  In  each  case  it  was  a  gambler’s  throw ;  but  if  un¬ 
successful  the  loss  involved  the  whole  credit  of  the  British  nation. 

And  if,  in  reading  this  history  of  heroic  folly,  this  gigantic  in¬ 
fraction  by  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  of  all  the  rules  of  business 
and  Realpolitik,  we  are  tempted  to  hope  that  sometimes  for  a 
nation,  as  for  a  man,  ‘  the  folly  of  the  enthusiast  is  better  than  the 
wisdom  of  the  cynic,’  we  should  not  forget  that  the  strength  of 
the  enthusiast  lies  in  his  faith  and  not  in  his  folly. 

In  the  last,  and  what  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  portion  of  his  work  Lord  Cromer  tells  us  how  those  problems 
were  met  which  confronted  England  after  the  occupation.  The 
problems  were  indeed  complicated.  In  the  first  place,  England 
herself  had  to  be  considered.  Great  and  honourable  as  the 
task  was  of  maintaining  order  in  Egypt,  the  national  interests 
involved  were  not  great  enough  to  make  it  right  to  impose  its 
cost  on  the  Yorkshire  peasant  or  the  Lancashire  operative. 

The  maxim  of  Lord  Palmerston  still  held  good.  Because  a 
man  owns  properties  in  Kent  and  Scotland  he  does  not  there¬ 
fore  wish  to  own  all  the  inns  on  the  Northern  Road.  The  ‘  master- 
‘  ful  hand  of  the  Resident  ’  would,  no  doubt,  restore  and  estab¬ 
lish  order ;  but  annexation  w'ould  have  entailed  a  violation 
of  England’s  engagements  to  Europe,  and  responsibilities, 
military  and  civil,  wholly  incommensurate  to  the  advantages. 

The  international  situation  had  entirely  changed  since  1880. 

France  was  irritated  and  hostile  at  seeing  England  in  possession 
of  a  country  in  which  she  had  equal,  and  perhaps  greater, 
interests.  Russia  could  not  but  remember  that  England  had 
intervened  on  behalf  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  to  Russia’s 
detriment,  and  was  now  herself  in  effective  possession  of  a  part 
of  the  Sultan’s  dominions.  Germany  had  now  no  reason  to 
fear  a  possible  combination  of  England,  France,  and  Russia — 

England,  and  not  Germany,  was  isolated — and  her  own  colonial 
aspirations  brought  her  into  constant  conflict  with  the  greatest 
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of  colonial  Powers.  England  by  occupying  Egypt  had  alienated 
France  and  Russia  and  had  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  Europe, 
in  whose  councils  Bismarck  had  the  predominating  voice. 
And  in  Egypt  itself  the  elements  of  disorder  and  discontent 
were  still  alive.  The  country  was  practically  bankrupt. 
England  was  not  prepared  to  meet  the  claims  of  Europe,  and 
if  they  were  not  satisfied  Europe  had  a  right  to  intervene. 
How  was  it  possible  to  meet  the  claims  of  Europe  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  inflicting  unmerited  sufferings  on  the 
Egyptian  people,  whom  England,  as  she  boasted,  had  come  to 
succour  and  redeem  ?  And  apart  from  considerations  of 
European  poUcy,  how  was  it  possible  to  introduce  Western 
reforms  into  an  Oriental  country  without  exciting  grave  dis¬ 
content,  involving  expensive  and  dangerous  means  of  repres¬ 
sion  ?  Thus  on  every  side  British  action  was  hemmed  in  and 
hampered,  and  yet  action  was  imperatively  necessary.  Lord 
Cromer  has  told  us,  in  broad  lines,  how  these  difficulties  were 
met. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  was  finance.  Europe  agreed 
to  a  provisional  settlement,  in  the  main  features  comparatively 
just  and  moderate,  but  leaving  the  narrowest  margin.  Lord 
Cromer  insisted  that  as  a  part  of  that  settlement  a  sum  should 
be  assigned  to  Egypt  for  improvement  in  that  department  in 
which  reform  would  be  of  most  service  towards  strengthening 
her  resources.  This  was  irrigation,  on  which  her  financial 
stability  depended.  The  .sum  spent  on  the  Delta  barrage 
quickly  yielded  immense  results.  In  a  wonderfully  short  space 
of  time  Egypt  could  pay  her  way ;  her  cotton  saved  her.  The 
sums  advanced  by  Europe  to  her  creditor  proved  a  brilliant 
investment.  Little  by  little  it  was  possible  to  devote  money  to 
improvements  and  reforms.  In  face  of  the  most  strenuous 
European  opposition,  the  whip  and  forced  labour  were  abolished. 
Increased  revenue  enabled  the  Government  to  reduce  taxation, 
and  reduced  taxation  increased  the  revenue.  And  although 
the  action  of  the  Egyptian  Government  was  hampered  at  every 
turn  by  Europe,  which  possessed  in  the  capitulations  and  the 
international  financial  arrangements  the  most  effectual  instru¬ 
ments  for  interference  and  restraint,  yet  gradually  it  became 
apparent  that  the  interests  of  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  were, 
in  essentials,  identical,  and  that  a  more  prosperous  Egypt  meant 
an  improved  security  for  the  Egyptian  debt.  And  Europe  was 
gradually  convinced  that  British  control  in  Egypt,  while  it 
entailed  the  safeguarding  of  European  investments  in  Egypt 
and  the  defence  of  persons  and  property  at  British  expense, 
did  not  entail  the  sacrifice  of  other  interests  to  those  of  Britain 
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by  means  of  an  unfair  preference.  The  trade  and  commerce 
of  all  nations  was  on  an  equal  footing ;  the  pax  Britannica 
meant  fair  play  for  all.  Whatever  the  jealousy  of  foreign 
nations,  it  was  unlikely  that  they  would  take  serious  action, 
or  incur  risks,  in  order  to  upset  an  arrangement  under  which 
they  profited  so  greatly,  A  man  may  object  to  another  man 
acquiring  a  property  which  he  hoped  to  possess  himself ;  but  if 
he  has  a  mortgage  on  the  property  and  the  new  occupier  con¬ 
verts  it,  at  his  own  charge,  from  a  waste  to  a  garden,  he  will 
not  take  any  serious  steps  to  dislodge  him.  He  may  grumble, 
but  he  will  sit  still  and  pocket  his  interest.  The  lesson  is  an 
obvious  one.  England  had  no  European  mandate.  From  the 
diplomatic  point  of  view  she  was  in  Egypt  by  sufferance,  and 
not  by  right.  If  Europe  had  just  or  sufficient  grounds  for  an 
accusation  that  the  presence  of  England  in  Egypt  was  to  the 
detriment  of  other  nations,  Europe  would  have  been  justified 
in  summoning  England  to  fulfil  her  pledge  to  retire.  But 
Europe  profited  by  English  administration  in  Egypt  to  an 
extent  equal  to  England  herself.  A  practical  cause  for  inter¬ 
vention  was  wanting,  and  there*  was  a  very  practical  cause  for 
not  intervening.  Europe,  therefore,  acquiesced  in  the  practical 
results. 

But  the  question  arises  :  Was  England  in  Egypt  solely  to 
maintain  order  and  to  safeguard  European  interests  as  the 
financial  agent  and  caretaker  of  the  European  bondholder  ? 
The  answer  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  British  administration  of 
Egypt  resulted  in  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  increase  of  values 
which  the  world  has  known.  And  at  the  same  time  the  moral 
progress  was  as  great  as  the  material.  Finance  led  the  way ; 
reforms  in  the  Army,  the  Interior,  Justice,  and  Education 
followed.  In  a  short  summary  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  methods  by  which  these  objects  were  obtained.  They 
can  only  be  described  in  their  general  outlines.  The  Home 
Government  could  give  little  aid.  The  Ministers  were  trained 
under  a  different  order  of  things.  The  Government  was  like  a 
man  accustomed  to  sail  a  boat  in  the  open  sea  who  is  suddenly 
called  on  to  face  the  traffic  of  the  Thames.  Europe  was  no 
longer  the  Europe,  nor  England  the  England,  of  the  years  before 
1880.  Ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  withdraw  the  English 
garrison.  First  the  Mahdi  intervened  ;  then  France  and  Russia 
vetoed  the  Wolff  Convention.  The  troops  were  always  on  the 
point  of  leaving,  but  never  left.  On  this  insecure  foundation 
was  built  the  fabric  of  Egyptian  reform.  It  could  be  truly 
said  that  ‘  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  mainly  responsible  for 
*  Egyptian  prosperity  was  Thomas  Atkins.’  He  was  the  con- 
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staut  factor  in  the  ceaseless  changes  of  Egyptian  Ministers  and 
European  diplomats.  The  outward  fabric  was  unchanged. 
Lord  Cromer  was  a  man  of  facts  and  not  of  formulas.  Before 
the  occupation  we  saw  European  Ministers  unsupported  by  a 
European  force.  After  the  occupation  the  Ministers  were 
Egyptian,  but  the  armed  force  was  English.  There  was  no 
‘  masterful  Resident  ’  with  an  English  Executive  at  his  back. 
The  English  Consul-General  was  one  of  many  colleagues,  his 
equals  in  nominal  rank.  The  English  administrators  were  not 
Ministers,  but  advisers,  for  the  most  part  depending  for  their 
influence,  not  on  their  legal  rights,  but  on  their  personal  influence 
and  character,  but  supported  always  by  the  advice  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  their  chief  and,  in  the  background,  by  the  British 
force.  Progress  at  first  was  slow.  A  beginning  was  made  with 
those  departments  which  were  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  solvency  of  the  country — the  army,  finance,  and 
irrigation.  Here  the  intervention  of  Englishmen  had  perforce 
to  be  constant  and  direct.  The  details  of  interior  administra¬ 
tion  were  left  to  Egyptian  management  till  the  flagrant  in¬ 
capacity  revealed  under  Nubar  made  British  intervention 
necessary.  But  the  object  aimed  at  remained  always  the 
same — to  teach  the  Egyptians  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
!  and  to  diminish  European  interference  as  much  as  possible. 

At  present  90  per  cent,  of  the  Government  employes  are  Egyptian, 
and  of  the  Europeans  a  large  proportion  are  employed  on  the 
I  railways,  where  their  presence  is  indispensable  for  the  security 

of  the  traffic,  and  in  the  technical  services  for  which  Egyptians 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  necessary  training.  The  task  was 
great  and  difficult,  but  it  was  ennobled  by  its  difficulty.  Is  it 
accomplished,  or,  being  accomplished,  is  it  permanent  ? 

English  policy  must  in  the  main  be  dictated  by  the  necessities 
of  England.  However  great  and  laudable  our  objects  else- 
wliere,  our  main  duties  are  at  home.  The  occupation  of  Egypt 
was  possible  because  Egypt  was  unassailable  by  land  while 
England  had  the  predominant  sea-power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
These  conditions  may  change.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
England  has  resolved  against  the  incorporation  of  Egypt  in  the 
British  dominions — as  firmly  as  she  is  resolved  against  its 
I  annexation  by  others.  The  solution  is  obvious.  Egypt  must 

*  be  taught  to  manage  her  own  affairs  and  to  provide  herself 

I  against  the  recurrence  of  those  disorders  which  made  interven- 

I  tion  necessary.  Does  she  now  provide  such  guarantees  ?  Lord 

Cromer’s  answer,  hke  that  of  all  who  know  the  country  well, 
is  that  she  does  not.  But  if  not,  then  a  withdrawal  of  the 
EngUsh  force  means  a  repetition  of  the  old  story.  And  Egypt 
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is  not  Afghanistan,  a  country  where  Europe  has  no  interests. 
The  interests  of  Europe  in  Egypt  are  immense,  and  Europe 
cannot  remain  indifferent  to  their  destruction.  The  number  of 
native  Christians  is  estimated  at  700,000,  and  that  of  the  subjects 
of  foreign  nations  at  vero  100,000.  These  latter,  under  the 
capitulations,  enjoy  the  direct  protection  of  their  Governments. 

‘  The  mere  withdrawal  of  the  British  garrison  would  not  render 
‘  Egypt  autonomous ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  diminish  the 
‘  prospect  of  eventual  autonomy.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
‘  to  describe  a  country  as  self-governing  when  all  its  most  impor- 
‘  taut  laws  are  passed,  not  by  any  of  its  inhabitants  or  by  any 
‘  institutions  existing  within  its  own  confines,  but  by  the  Govern 
‘  raents  and  legislative  institutions  of  sixteen  foreign  Powers  ’ — 
a  system  which,  as  Lord  Salisbury  points  out,  has  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  liberum  veto  of  Poland  without  the  resource 
of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  dissentients.  ‘  But  such  would 
‘  be  the  condition  of  Egypt  until  the  existing  regime  is 
‘  altered.  There  are  only  two  methods  for  effecting  a  radical 
‘  alteration  of  that  rigime.  The  first,  that  Egypt  should  be 
‘  annexed  by  some  foreign  Power  ’ — a  solution  which  Lord 
Cromer  discards.  ‘  The  other  is  that  means  should  be  devised 
‘  for  establishing  a  local  legislature  competent  to  deal  with  all 
‘  local  matters.  The  only  real  Egyptian  autonomy,  therefore, 
‘which  is  either  practicable  or  capable  of  realisation  without 
‘  serious  injury  to  all  the  various  interests  involved  is  one  which 
‘will  enable  all  the  dwellers  in  cosmopolitan  Egypt — be  they 
‘  Moslem  or  Christian,  European,  Asiatic,  or  African — to  be 
‘  fused  into  one  self-governing  body.’  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  before  this  object  can  be  attained  the  Mussulman  majority 
must  acquire  the  habit  of  government  and  a  respect  for  law  and 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  minority.  It  is  unfortunately  evident 
from  all  present  indications  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Even  among  the  Mussulmans  themselves  the  prevailing  feeling 
among  the  formerly  privileged  classes  is  the  intense  desire  to 
regain  their  old  position  and  to  shear  the  fellah  who  has  remained 
so  long  unshorn;  and  the  feeling  of  pasha  and  fellah  alike 
towards  the  Christians  bodes  ill  for  the  time  when  the  Christian 
is  unprotected.  It  would  be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that,  however  desirable  in  itself  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
force  and  the  establishment  of  Egyptian  autonomy,  the  immediate 
consequences  would  be  disastrous.  Autonomy  would  bring  on 
disorder  and  disoider  a  renewed  intervention  ;  and  the  neutrali¬ 
sation  of  Egypt  by  a  joint  self-denying  ordinance  would  be  no 
solution.  To  borrow  Lord  Cromer’s  metaphor,  an  agreement 
between  fire  brigades  not  to  put  out  a  fire  might  stop  rivalry, 
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but  would  not  arrest  the  conflagration.  What  we  must  all 
desire  is  that  Egypt  should  be  able  to  stand  alone,  without 
external  props.  We  are  agreed  that  for  the  present  the  centering 
cannot  be  removed  from  beneath  the  arch.  The  question  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  remove  it  depends  upon  the  material.  The 
art  of  government,  like  all  other  arts,  is  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  material ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  our  enormous 
Oriental  Empire,  we  pay  so  little  attention  to  this  most  necessary 
branch  of  knowledge — the  real  character  aird  capabilities  of  the 
nations  we  govern.  We  must  earnestly  commend  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  statesmen  a  study  of  the  chapters  which  Lord  Cromer 
devotes  to  this  subject.  They  are  the  fruit  of  patient  and 
sympathetic  intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  Mussulman  feeling, 
and  they  admit  us  to  a  personal  knowledge  which  is  generally  a 
closed  book  to  Europeans.  We  doubt  if  the  modernised  Oriental 
has  ev^er  been  drawn  with  such  bold  and  firm  touches  as  in 
Lord  Cromer’s  portraits  of  Nubar  and  Riaz  ;  or  if  the  pathos  of 
a  changing  order  has  been  presented  with  more  sympathy  and 
understanding  than  in  the  few  pages  devoted  to  Mohammed 
Beyram.  ARer  exhaustive  inquiry  based  on  the  detailed 
study  of  personalities,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Islam 
reformed  is  Islam  destroyed,  and  that  the  religion  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man,  though  alive  as  a  religion,  as  a  political  and  social  system 
is  moribund.  The  conclusion  entails  grave  consequences.  We 
hope  that  his  experience  will  have  light  thrown  upon  it  by  that 
of  others  who  have  knowledge  of  other  portions  of  the  Mussulman 
world.  We  believe  that  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the  rigid 
forms  of  Mussulman  thought  aud  society  are  not  due  to  the 
Koran,  but  to  those  commentators  who  have  made  the  Word 
of  God  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions.  The  letter  of 
Ali,  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  to  Malek,  Governor  of  Egypt, 
contains  precepts  worthy  of  the  modern  Liberal :  ‘  Despise  not 
‘  the  people,’  he  writes ;  ‘  remember  that  God  speaks  not  once 
‘  nor  twice  through  the  mouth  of  God’s  servants.’  And  it  is 
maintained  with  force  and  enthusiasm  in  Moslem  pulpits  that 
the  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet  are  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Justice.  The  Mussulman  sees  himself  plac^ 
between  the  aggressive  West  and  the  East  which  has  clothed 
itself  in  the  Western  panoply.  He  feels  that  unless  he  too 
changes  with  the  changing  times  he  and  his  race  and  his  creed 
are  doomed  to  destruction.  He  is  told  by  the  foreigner  and  his 
own  teachers  that  what  makes  a  nation  is  character,  and  that 
to  build  up  national  character  requires  centuries  of  teaching 
and  experience.  But  he  cannot  wait.  He  demands  present 
salvation,  not  hope  long  deferred.  To  such  a  one  Lord  Cromer’s 
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warning  will  be  a  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  more  bitter 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  experience.  He  shows  us  that  religion 
is  not  the  mould  in  which  the  metal  is  cast  so  much  as  the  soil 
in  which  the  plant  grows.  Once  grown  strong,  in  a  good  soil, 
the  plant  can  be  transplanted  and  flourish ;  but  dwarfed  and 
starved  in  its  first  growth,  it  can  never  spread  out  healthy 
branches.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  West — of  the 
unity,  ‘  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by 
taking  of  the  manhood  into  God  ’ — secures  for  all  time  in  our 
race  the  conception  of  the  divinity  of  human  labour,  w'hatever 
may  become  of  the  doctrine  itself.  But  that  very  formula  was 
drawn  up  in  Alexandria.  We  ourselves  brought  the  seed  from 
the  East,  and  we  come  again  bringing  our  sheaves  with  us. 
Cannot  we  teach  what  we  have  learned  ?  Is  not  what  is  being 
done  in  Egypt  an  object-lesson  in  the  art  of  life  ?  We  trust  the 
lesson  will  not  be  taught  in  vain.  The  irrigation  ofiicial  spread¬ 
ing  plenty  through  the  land ;  the  doctor  fighting  plague  and 
cholera ;  the  soldier  heading  the  charge ;  and,  above  all,  the 
chief  inspiring  all  with  his  own  spirit  of  justice  and  charity — 
these  are  the  schoolmasters,  these  are  our  new  Crusaders.  We 
wish  them  good  luck  ;  and  their  glory  is  our  own. 

It  may  be  that  their  work  will  pass  away,  as  so  much  has 
passed  away  in  that  land  of  perish^  glories  and  ruined  monu¬ 
ments.  Some  day  the  Australian  antiquary,  sitting  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Assouan  dam,  may  elaborate  the  records  of  the 
epoch  of  the  great  Konsool  Kari'-ma,  vanished  like  that  of 
Cheops  and  Rameses  and  Alexander  and  Saladin.  And  it  may 
also  be  that  those  who  so  greatly  have  benefited  by  his  rule  may 
be  wholly  ungrateful.  That  is  the  way  of  the  world.  Our  task 
is  to  do  the  work,  and  do  it  well,  and  not  to  ask  what  comes  of 
it  nor  to  weary  in  well-doing. 
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Art.  XI.— the  TRAVELS  AND  POEMS  OF  CHARLES 
AIONT.AGU  DOUGHTY. 

1.  Wanderings  in  Arabia.  By  Charles  M.  Doughty.  Arranged, 

with  Introduction,  by  Edward  Garnett.  Duckworth; 

1908.  16s. 

2.  The  Dawn  in  Britain.  By  C.  M.  Doughty.  Duckworth: 

1906. 

I N  the  winter  of  1875  a  young  Englishman,  Mr.  Charles 

Montagu  Doughty,  whose  name  was  destined  to  be  in¬ 
separably  associated  with  Arabian  exploration,  and  who  had 
been  for  some  time  wandering  wth  Beduin  guides  in  the  desert 
east  of  Jordan,  had  reached  Maan,  sixty  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea  on  the  pilgrim  route  to  Mecca.  He  there  joined  the 
haj,  or  pilgrim  caravan,  and  journeyed  with  it  some  three  hundred 
miles  further  southward  to  Medargin  Salih,  his  intention  being 
to  investigate  the  rock  houses  and  inscriptions  of  the  Beni 
Thamud,  of  which  much  at  that  time  was  rumoured  and  but 
little  known,  and,  that  end  accomplished,  to  rejoin  the  caravan 
on  its  return  journey  and  travel  back  with  it  to  Damascus. 
He  achieved  his  archaeological  purpose  successfully,  but  before 
the  caravan  returned  to  pick  him  up  his  plans  for  the  future 
were  changed.  An  attraction  which  all  who  have  experienced 
it  speak  of  as  the  most  potent  in  nature,  the  attraction  of  the 
great  spaces  and  solitudes  of  the  desert  and  the  mental  and 
physical  freedom  of  desert  life,  had  confirmed  its  hold  upon  him. 
Ill-provided  as  he  was  wdth  funds  or  resources  of  any  kind, 
disowned  by  the  officials  who  might  have  aided  him,  indifferent 
to  evident  risks,  and  heedless  of  all  e.xpostulations,  like  a  man 
obeying  the  beck  of  a  superior  will,  he  slipped  his  moorings,  and, 
joining  a  party  of  nomad  Arabs,  let  the  eddies  and  accidents  of 
Beduin  life  carry  him  W'hither  they  pleased.  For  nearly  two 
years  he  was  thus  borne  to  and  fro  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  .Arabia,  and,  almost  without  goal  or  object  of  his  own,  lived 
from  day  to  day  the  Arab  life  as  no  European  had  ever  lived  it 
before.  So  complete  was  his  abandonment  of  himself  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  the  track  of  his  wanderings  during  this  time 
appears  merely  like  a  tangled  skein  of  thread  cast  at  hazard  on 
the  map.  Finally,  worn  and  battered,  but  always  composed 
and  tranquilly  observant,  he  emerged  at  Jiddah  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Ten  years  later  his  account  of  his  travels  was  printed  and 
given  to  the  world. 

A  friend  in  the  desert  had  once  prophesied  that  Khalil,  so 
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they  called  the  traveller,  would  have  much  to  tell  on  his  return 
to  his  own  country ;  ‘  and  wilt  thou  not,’  the  Beduin  added, 
‘receive  some  large  reward,  for  else  we  think  thou  wouldst 
‘  never  adventure  to  pass  by  this  wilderness  ?  ’  It  was  true 
that  Khalil  had  much  to  tell,  but  there  was  no  reward  attached 
to  it.  Fit  audience  but  few  was  the  book’s  fate.  By  a  knot 
of  travellers  and  scholars,  by  the  de  Vogues,  the  Renans,  the 
Blunts,  its  value  was  at  once  recognised,  but  by  the  public,  even 
the  literary  public,  it  was  ignored.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  work  was  too  long  and  also  too  expensive,  and  no  doubt 
1,100  pages  and  three  guineas  are  both,  in  their  way,  serious 
propositions.  So  far  as  these  deterrents  are  concerned  the  way 
has  now  been  cleared.  The  1,100  pages  have  been  reduced  to 
600,  and  the  three  guineas  to  sixteen  shillings.  Moreover,  another 
obstacle  to  the  book’s  popularity,  besides  those  mentioned,  has 
by  now  disappeared.  Mr.  Doughty  is  a  writer  who  concedes 
nothing  to  the  European  point  of  view.  It  had  been  an  old 
and  honoured  custom  in  our  literature  to  treat  the  Arab  roman¬ 
tically,  to  emphasise  his  strangeness  and  picturesqueness,  to 
make  us  feel  the  width  of  the  gulf  that  separates  us  from  him. 
But  Mr.  Doughty  adopted  quite  a  different  method.  The  writer 
who  enters  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  who  sees  it  from  within, 
and,  as  it  were,  according  to  its  own  nature,  must  from  that 
moment  cease  to  see  an^hing  strange  or  romantic  about  it, 
or  to  be  able  to  describe  it  in  those  terms.  Its  uses,  its  intrinsic 
qualities,  its  relations  to  life  are  the  points  he  will  grasp ;  but 
the  strangeness  which  heightens  its  effect  to  a  foreign  eye,  since 
it  has  no  longer  any  existence  for  him,  cannot  appear  in  his 
account  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  strangeness  we  see  in  a  thing  is 
the  measure  of  our  own  ignorance  of  it,  for  nothing  is  strange 
in  itself.  The  familiarity  of  Mr.  Doughty’s  handling  makes  us 
feel  the  naturalness,  the  inevitableness  of  all  the  events  of 
desert  life.  His  understanding  of  his  subject  breeds  a  like 
understanding  in  ourselves,  so  that  we  exclaim  as  we  read,  not 
‘  how  strange,’  but  ‘  how  true.’  But  inevitably  to  attain  this 
end  he  has  to  discard  the  romantic  glamour  which  had  become 
a  literary  tradition  in  the  treatment  of  the  Arab.  This  lack  of 
romantic  glamour  is  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  what  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  book,  its  profound  veracity.  Veracity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  quality  that  wears  well.  It  can  afford  to  wait.  Of  late 
jears  a  change  has  been  working  in  the  public  mind,  wrought 
by  the  scientific  instincts  of  the  age  and  its  desire  to  get  at 
the  facts  and  see  things  as  they  are,  and  a  book  which  states 
things  truly  has  an  increasing  chance  of  attracting  attention. 
Above  all,  a  book  which  can  instruct  us  in  such  a  profoundly 
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interesting  subject  as  the  desert,  the  birthplace  of  the  two 
strangest  forces  that  have  ever  influenced  human  affairs— the 
racial  influence  of  the  Arab  and  the  religious  influence  of  Islam 
— may  reckon  on  this  increase  of  attention  with  some  con¬ 
fidence. 

And  now  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  quality  of  the 
book  itself.  We  have  said  that  its  chief  characteristic  is  its 
profound  veracity,  but  we  mean  by  that  a  good  deal  more  than 
a  wish  to  state  facts  accurately.  We  mean  the  faculty  we  were 
a  moment  ago  describing  of  seeing  things  in  their  relation  to 
the  causes  that  produced  them  and  the  life  out  of  which  they 
grew,  of  seeing  them,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  their  own  nature. 
To  see  things  thus  demands  not  gifts  of  intellect  only,  but  gifts 
of  imagination.  It  is  often  puzzling  to  divide  and  separate 
from  each  other  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  in  action  are 
blended  as  the  coloured  rays  are  blended  in  a  beam  of  light; 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  kind  of  understanding  of 
a  writer’s  genius  unless  we  do  so.  Fortunately  the  qualities 
which  characterise  these  travels  are  really,  in  theory  and  practice 
both,  to  a  great  extent  separable  and  admit  of  being  separately 
handled.  Intellect  is  that  faculty  which  gathers,  sorts,  com¬ 
pares,  tests,  and  stores  up  the  material  which  imagination  com¬ 
bines,  moulds,  and  fuses  into  a  vital  and  significant  representation. 
We  all  of  us  possess  these  faculties  in  some  degree.  We  all  to 
some  extent  gather  facts  and  data,  and  we  all  to  some  extent 
combine  such  facts  and  data  into  an  intelligible  whole.  This 
is  the  process  by  which  we  realise  all  events.  Letters,  telegrams, 
and  official  reports  give  us  facts  about  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  these  facts  we  put  together  into  a  rough  picture  of  the  scene. 
We  see  the  hills,  the  forts,  the  attacking  Japanese,  the  defending 
Russians,  and  it  is  only  as  the  facts  collected  combine  into  some 
such  picture  that  they  consent  to  yield  their  meaning  at  all. 
This  is  our  mode  of  apprehending  ;  only,  as  a  rule,  our  facts  are 
not  so  complete  as  they  might  be,  nor  so  carefully  tested  and 
sifted — that  is  to  say,  the  intellectual  part  of  the  work  is  rather 
poorly  done — nor  is  the  final  picture  and  presentment  of  the 
scene  very  vividly  conceived — that  is  to  say,  the  imaginative 
part  of  the  work  is  rather  poorly  done.  Obviously,  in  order  to 
render  the  unsatisfactory  results  thus  obtained  more  satisfacto^, 
intellect  and  imagination  must  be  increased,  but,  and  here  lies 
the  difficulty,  they  must  be  increased  in  equal  relative  proportion, 
for  if  one  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  other  we  shall 
have  either  cartloads  of  facts  which  refuse  to  combine  at  all, 
or  a  few  poor  facts  combined  all  awry  and  twisted  by  the  ima¬ 
ginative  fervour  out  of  all  truth  and  natural  semblance.  At 
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this  problem,  how  to  enhance  capacity  yet  maintain  equilibrium, 
Nature  is  perpetually  working.  The  history  of  literature  is  the 
history  of  her  many  failures  and  very  few  successes  ;  but  among 
the  latter  it  seems  probable  that  the  writer  w'e  are  now 
considering  will  sooner  or  later  rank.  It  is  likely  that  his 
capacity  for  collecting  material  and  for  combining  and  fusing 
it  will  turn  out  to  be  of  such  a  kind,  of  sufficient  strength  and 
sufficiently  evenly  balanced,  to  make  his  definitions  and  descrip¬ 
tions  permanently  acceptable. 

This  is  a  high  claim  to  make,  but  it  is  one  that  can  be  easily 
tested,  and  as  the  quickest  way  of  doing  so  we  will  proceed  to 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  book  before  us  describing  objects 
or  scenes  by  the  way.  First,  take  this  description  of  a  t3rpical 
Beduin  sheykh  :  ‘  Zeyd  was  a  swarthy,  nearly  black  sheykh  of  the 
‘desert  of  mid  stature  and  middle  age,  with  a  hunger-bitten, 

‘  stern  visage.  .  .  .  Hollow  his  cheeks,  his  eyes  looked  austerely 
‘  from  the  lawless  land  of  famine,  w’here  his  most  nourishment 
‘  was  to  drink  coffee  from  the  morning,  and  tobacco  ;  and  where 
‘  the  chiefest  Beduin  virtue  is  es-subbor,  a  courageous  forbearing 
‘  and  abiding  of  hunger.’  It  is  said  further  of  the  same  man  ; 

‘  His  was  a  high  and  liberal  understanding  becoming  a  mejlis 
‘  man  who  had  sat  in  that  perfect  school  of  the  parliament  of 
‘the  tribe  from  his  youth.  Nothing  in  Zeyd  was  barbarous 
‘  and  uncivil.  His  carriage  was  that  haughty  grace  of  the  wild 
‘  creatures.’  A  propos  of  Arab  degeneracy  when  separated 
from  the  desert,  let  us  give  the  account  of  a  party  of  trading 
Arabs  who  claimed  the  hospitality  of  the  Beduin  tents,  ‘  and 
‘  rising  from  the  slender  breakfast,  gave  thanks ;  yet  a  little 
‘  with  that  unhandsome  citizens’  humility  w’nich  is  not  in  the 
‘  easy  carriage  of  the  nomads.  Beduins  bless  the  host  and  yield 
'  their  than^  to  God  ;  but  these  were  border  countrymen,  and 
‘had  almost  the  daunted  looks  of  townspeople  in  the  deep 
‘  wilderness.’  Here  is  a  twilight  touch  for  those  who  know  the 
desert ;  ‘  As  we  looked  for  our  Araab  we  were  suddenly  in  sight 
‘of  the  slow,  wavering  bulks  of  camels  feeding  dispersedly 
‘  under  the  horizon.’  Of  camels  drinking  we  have  this  picture  ; 
‘  If,  after  some  shower,  the  great  drinkless  cattle  find  rain-water 
‘  lodged  in  any  hollow  rocks,  I  have  seen  them  slow  to  put  down 
‘  their  heavy  long  necks  ;  so  they  snuff  to  it,  and  bathing  but  the 
‘  borders  of  their  flaggy  lips,  blow  them  out  and  shake  the  head 
‘  again  as  it  were  with  loathing.’  On  the  march  they  overtake 
a  little  Beduin  shepherd-boy  :  ‘  The  child  wept  that  he  and  his 
‘lambs  were  overtaken  by  so  great  a  company  of  strangers, 
‘  but  stoutly  gathering  his  little  flock  he  drove  aside  and  turned 
‘his  blubbered  cheeks  from  us.’  On  Arab  character  let  us 
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quote  this :  ‘  They  see  but  the  indigence  of  the  open  soil  about, 
‘  full  of  dangers  and  hardly  sustaining  them,  and  the  firmament 
‘  above  them,  habitation  the  Divine  salvation.  These  Ish- 
‘  maelites  have  a  natural  musing  conscience  of  the  good  and  evil 
‘  more  than  other  men.’  The  least  details  reveal  the  combination 
of  qualities  we  have  in  view ;  take  this  sentence  describing  the 
spring  plants  dying  in  the  hot  sun,  ‘  then  the  force  of  life  is  spent 
‘  of  the  herb  lately  so  fresh  upon  the  earth,  and  withering  under 
the  sun  it  is  dried  up,’  and  consider  the  precision  and  vividness 
of  it.  As  we  began  with  Zeyd,  let  us  finish  with  this  meeting 
of  his  with  a  Turkish  Pasha  in  mid-desert :  ‘  Zeyd  greeted  with 
‘  the  noble  Beduin  simplicity  in  his  deep,  stern  tones  and  as  a 
‘  landlord  in  his  own  country,  “  Peace  be  with  thee.”  ’ 

Each  of  these  jottings  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  picture,  a  work  of 
art,  a  fusion,  that  is  to  say,  of  collected  material  into  significant, 
organic  form.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing 
here  not  with  the  work  of  a  decorative  and  picturesque  writer 
at  all.  We  are  dealing  with  the  man  of  whom  Mr.  Hogarth, 
a  careful  and  accurate  critic,  has  written  that  ‘  no  one  has 
‘  looked  so  narrowly  at  the  land  and  the  life  of  Arabia  as  Doughty, 
‘  and  no  one  has  painted  them  in  literature  with  a  touch  so 
‘  sensitive,  so  sincere,  and  so  sure,’  with  the  man  the  value  of  whose 
work  in  archaeology  and  geography  has  been  acknowledged  by 
science,  and  of  whom  so  experienced  a  judge  as  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt 
has  said  that  his  knowledge  is  ‘  the  most  complete  among 
Englishmen  of  Arabian  things.’  In  short,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  writer  steeped  in  a  scientifically  accurate  and  slowly  accu¬ 
mulated  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Yet  in  this  guise  he  presents 
his  knowledge  to  us.  We  said  just  now  that  the  difficulty  was 
to  attain  equipoise  and  balance  of  the  intellectual  and  ima¬ 
ginative  faculties.  Among  the  imaginative  writers  we  have 
with  us,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  is  one  of  the  best  known.  If,  now, 
the  reader  will  compare  a  sentence  by  Mr.  Symons,  if  he  will 
compare  this  description  of  Ravenna — ‘  lean  and  ascetic  Ravenna 
‘  has  a  certain  exquisite  rigidity  in  its  charm,  like  that  of  a 
‘  crucifix,  like  that  of  the  strange,  severe,  and  sumptuous  crucifix 
‘  of  engraved  silver  discs  in  the  cathedral  ’ — wdth  Doughty’s 
‘  hollow  his  cheeks,  his  eyes  looked  austerely  from  the  lawless 
‘  land  of  famine,’  he  will  at  once  perceive  in  wffiat  the  difference 
consists.  Mr.  Symons’s  description  is  imaginative  without 
being  intellectual ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  behind  it  no  sound 
thought  and  accurately  observed  facts,  for  Ravenna,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  does  not  possess  the  attributes  here  assigned  to 
it  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  city,  and  its  streets  bear  no 
resemblance  to  a  sumptuous  crucifix  whatsoever.  Hence  as  soon 
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as  the  gorgeous  language  of  the  description  is  forgotten  all  is 
forgotten,  and  no  image  remains  on  the  reader’s  memory.  But 
Doughty’s  description  is  the  summary  of  deep  thought  and 
keen  scrutiny.  All  that  the  Arab  is  in  himself,  and  the  strange 
forces  that  have  made  him  what  he  is,  are  summed  up  in  that 
lightning  flash  of  imaginative  creation  which  has  fused  into 
a  single  image  the  experience  of  years.  And  so,  even  when  the 
words  are  forgotten,  the  image  will  remain,  and  the  enduring 
eyes  and  the  hollow  desert  behind  them  will  be  fixed  in  the 
readers  memory  for  ever. 

It  is  the  same  of  each  of  the  sentences  we  have  quoted  and 
of  countless  others  throughout  the'  book.  The  ‘  flaggy  lips  ’  of 
the  camels  snuffling  at  the  water,  the  Arab  pride  of  the  shepherd 
boy  under  his  tears,  the  daunted  look  of  the  townsmen  in  the 
deep  wilderness,  the  wavering  bulk  of  camels  under  the  horizon, 
each  and  all  are  not  more  vivid  in  pictorial  presentment  than 
true  and  durable  in  observed  fact.  It  is  this  that  is  so  rare. 
It  would  be  easy  to  name  many  imaginative  writers  who  have 
given  us  fine  pictures  which  mean  nothing  in  particular,  and  as 
easy  to  name  many  others  who  have  given  us  strings  of  reliable 
facts  which  refuse  to  combine  into  a  picture  at  all ;  but  we  should 
be  put  to  it  to  name  another  author  who  unites  so  equally  and 
powerfully  imagination  and  intellect,  and  whose  fine  pictures, 
with  all  the  colouring  and  vitality  of  art,  are  composed  of  facts 
that  have  all  the  uncompromising  exactitude  of  science. 

This  combination  of  qualities  it  is  which  is  responsible  for 
the  evolution  of  Mr.  Doughty’s  manner  or  style  of  writing. 
The  reader  will  have  noticed  from  the  short  quotations  we  have 
given  that  Mr.  Doughty’s  style  is  by  no  means  an  everyday  one. 
It  is  consistent  and  of  very  strongly  marked  character,  yet  not 
like  anything  we  an;  accustomed  to  in  these  days.  Mr.  Hogarth, 
in  his  history  of  ‘  The  Penetration  of  Arabia,’  after  observing 
that  Doughty’s  language  ‘  has  the  precision  and  inevitableness  of 
‘supreme  style,’  goes  on  to  liken  it  to  our  ‘  stately  Elizabethan  ’ 
prose,  in  which  opinion  other  critics  have  follow'cd  him.  The 
affinity  thus  pointed  out  is  obvious,  but  tlie  significance  of  it 
only  appears  when  we  realise  that  the  affinity  of  diction  is  the 
outeome  of  an  affinity  of  mind.  Elizabethan  prose,  and  not 
Elizabethan  prose  only  but  all  English  prose  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  blending  of  the 
imaginative  and  intellectual  qualities.  It  was  the  influence 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which,  by  fostering  exclusively 
the  intellectual  element,  gradually  froze  out  the  imaginative, 
and  as  the  modern  mind  and  nmdern  life  became  ever  more 
and  more  thoroughly  intellectualised,  so  did  English  prose,  follow- 
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ing  their  lead,  constantly  increase  in  exactitude  and  precision,  but 
decrease  constantly  in  richness  and  colour.  For  stating  facts 
correctly  it  became  more  and  more  efficient ;  for  drawing  out 
their  meaning  and  significance  less  and  less  efficient.  Such  a 
vehicle  did  not  meet  the  wants  of  a  writer  like  Doughty  at  all. 
Its  hard,  curt  phraseology  and  clicking,  steeltrap  periods 
were  impossible  to  him,  because  they  failed  to  express  him. 
If  he  were  to  deliver  himself  at  all  he  must  do  so  in  terms,  cot 
of  intellect  only,  but  of  intellect  and  imagination  combined. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  do  this,  working  long  years  at  his 
task,  until  each  phrase  gave  him  back  the  image  of  the  thing  as  he 
had  seen  and  felt  it ;  and  inevitably  it  followed  that  to  match 
the  style  thus  evolved  we  have  to  go  back  to  a  period — Eliza¬ 
bethan  is  a  convenient  term,  but  the  exact  period  matters  very 
little — but  to  a  perio<i,  at  any  rate,  preceding  the  rise  of  the 
intellectual  absolutism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  match, 
that  is,  the  intellectual  imaginative  style  of  Doughty  we  must 
recur  to  an  age  when  intellect  and  imagination  were  blended  in 
English  prose. 

As  for  the  power  which  such  a  style  possesses  for  enabling 
us  to  look  through  the  writer’s  eyes,  no  brief  quotation  can  give 
a  right  idea  of  it.  So  trenchant  is  the  language  that  each  scene 
seems  to  be  struck  into  relief  as  if  with  a  chisel.  Wandering 
up  and  down  these  wastes,  we  feel  the  influences  that  surround 
us,  we  live  with  the  writer  the  life  of  the  desert,  and  long  after 
the  book  is  laid  aside  the  scenes  thus  depicted  return  in  the 
memory  as  though  they  had  formed  part  of  a  personal  experience. 
Often,  carried  up  and  down,  or  thwarted  and  diverted  in  his 
progress  by  the  tribes  that  bear  him  along,  often  it  is  a  question 
if  Khalil  will  ever  return  at  all  to  write  his  book  for  us  and 
distribute  the  knowledge  he  has  collected.  But  yet,  though 
devoted  to  death  more  than  once  by  Moslem  zealots,  though 
beaten  and  struck  down,  the  knife  bared  and  lifted  that  is  to 
end  him,  he  yet  on  each  occasion  by  happy  chance  scrapes 
through,  imperturbably  to  resume  his  wanderings.  Out  of  such 
experiences  these  pages  grow.  Like  the  herring-harvests  of  our 
winter  seas,  ‘  they  were  na  brought  here  without  brave  daring.’ 
And  yet  that  the  writer  came  safe  through  at  all  belongs 
also,  it  may  be  said,  to  his  genius.  For  to  see  things,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  show  that  this  traveller  saw  them,  not  from 
without,  as  struck  by  their  .strangeness,  but  intimately  and 
according  to  their  own  nature,  involves  a  certain  sympathy  and 
deep  fellow-feeling.  That  comprehending  insight  which  looked 
through  all  differences  of  race  and  creed  evoked  a  response 
which  had  perforce  to  ignore  them  also.  So  men  spared  him. 
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they  scarcely  knew  why.  They  wished  to  kill  him,  but  could 
not.  He  says  himself,  of  one  humane  and  kindly,  that  ‘  there 
‘  is  no  land  so  perilous  which  by  humanity  he  may  not  pass, 
‘  for  man  is  of  one  mind  everywhere.’  ‘  We  have  all  of  us,’ 
says  Wordsworth,  ‘  one  human  heart.’  Yes,  and  yet  it  takes  a 
man  of  genius  to  find  it  out.  So  Doughty  makes  friends  wherever 
he  goes,  and  turns  into  protectors  men  who  feel  and  even  say 
that  if  they  acted  up  to  their  traditions  they  would  destroy  him 
forthwith.  It  is  pleasant  to  us  to  know  that  in  the  black  tents 
of  that  interminable  wilderness  an  Englishman  is  still  spoken 
of  as  a  friend,  and  not  less  significant  is  the  thought,  as  we  turn 
the  pages  of  his  book,  that  the  qualities  which  give  value  to  the 
written  word  were  the  writer’s  own  safeguard  through  his 
perilous  undertaking. 

Such,  then,  are  this  traveller’s  qualifications  for  interpreting 
to  us  that  strange  and  tremendous  influence  which  inhabits  the 
desert,  and  has  acted,  and  still  acts,  so  potently  on  human  affairs. 
We  will  not  say  that  the  book  explains  that  influence.  No 
book  could  do  that.  Yet  it  is  itself  so  penetrated  by  it  and 
bathed  in  it,  that  as  we  read  we  are  made  to  realise  its  presence 
and  to  some  extent  its  character.  These  pages  abound  in 
material  which,  though  gathered  in  the  shape  of  isolated  inci¬ 
dents  and  individual  traits,  yet  are  susceptible,  all  of  them,  of 
a  like  interpretation.  In  all  these  events  of  desert  life  there  is 
at  bottom  a  something  in  common,  a  similitude  of  motive, 
or  origin,  working  in  the  heart  of  them  ;  and  this,  as  we  proceed, 
Rt  fs  with  us  and  is  unconsciously  (;arried  on  to  the  next  incident, 
wuoi.e  to  be  reinforced  again  and  once  more  carried  forward. 
And  so  there  grows  in  the  mind  an  impression,  an  extract  from 
all  we  have  experienced,  a  presence  which  attends  us  on  our 
way,  which  broods  over  each  scene,  and  which,  itself  in^^sible, 
is  everywhere  apparent  in  its  effects.  We  can  identify  it  with 
nothing,  yet  it  is  in  all  things.  Nothing  is  so  small  as  not  to 
reveal  its  influence.  We  are  aware  of  it  in  the  wiry  grass  and 
shrivelled,  salt  twigs  of  shrubs ;  we  trace  it  in  the  curt  speech 
of  the  tribesmen,  we  see  it  behind  Zeyd’s  ‘  stern  smiling.’  It 
has  made  the  manners  of  the  nomads  what  they  are,  and  given 
them  their  thoughts  and  their  changeless,  immemorial  customs, 
and  sculptured  their  hard,  spare  limbs.  This  shadowy  phantom 
it  is  that  has  used  Islam  and  the  Arab  as  its  instruments,  that 
has  cut  so  deep  a  mark  in  history,  that  centuries  ago  leapt  out 
of  the  desert  to  consume  the  leavings  of  Rome,  and  that  still 
in  so  many  ways  and  different  regions  manifests  its  unquench¬ 
able  vitality.  Local  rather  than  racial  or  religious,  it  radiates 
from  these  grinning  reefs  and  haggard  tracts  of  sand,  and 
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tempers  to  its  own  keenness  the  minds  and  characters  of  those 
subjected  to  its  influence. 

And  now,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the  reader  in 
any  degree  in  a  writer  still  little  known,  he  will  not  object  perhaps 
to  follow  us  while  we  consider,  necessarily  briefly,  the  longer 
and  more  important  of  two  poems  which  have  recently  appeared 
by  the  same  author.  Before  turning,  however,  from  the  travels 
we  must  offer  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Garnett  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  carried  out  the  work  of  curtailment.  A  critic  lately  in 
one  of  the  weekly  reviews  expressed  regret  that  Mr.  Doughty 
had  abandoned  his  archaeological  studies  to  go  a-gypsying  with 
a  lot  of  Beduin  nomads.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Garnett’s  con¬ 
densation  is  largely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  result  of  his  having 
adopted  the  exactly  opposite  view :  the  view  that  what  the 
traveller  has  to  tell  us  about  the  Beduins  and  their  country  is 
far  more  important  than  anyiihing  he  can  possibly  tell  us  about 
inscriptions  and  rock-cut  tombs.  Mr.  Garnett  has  cut  out  a 
good  deal  of  archaeology,  and  has  effected  the  rest  of  the  necessary 
saving  mainly  by  the  pruning  away  of  two  or  three  big  branches, 
so  that  we  are  not  worried  by  petty  economies  and  the  com¬ 
pression  of  paragraphs.  The  book,  therefore,  has  lost  in  little 
but  bulk.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  its  singular  merits,  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  work  which  it  is  sacrilege  to  cut  down  or  meddle  with 
in  any  way.  The  effect  of  these  travels  is  cumulative,  it  is  true, 
and  possesses  the  reader  in  proportion  as  he  immerses  himself 
in  the  writer’s  experiences ;  but  there  is  no  narrative,  and  no 
definite  aim  or  goal  is  held  in  view.  The  scenes  before  us,  each 
as  it  occurs,  this  camp,  this  camel,  these  wasting  sand-rocks, 
this  coffee-drinking  group,  are  in  themselves  the  object  of  our 
journey.  A  work  so  inorganic  can  easily  bear  to  have  portions 
removed  without  feeling  any  ill  effects  in  the  portions  retained. 
So  long  as  we  have  enough  of  desert  life  to  soak  ourselves  in 
thoroughly  that  is  all  we  require,  and  for  this  purpose  six  hundred 
pages  will  probably  serve  most  people’s  turn  as  well  as  twice 
the  number. 

We  turn  now  to  Mr.  Doughty’s  most  considerable  poetic 
achievement,  ‘  The  Dawn  in  Britain.’  This,  if  we  judge  it 
rightly,  is  a  work  of  considerable  importance  in  the  world  of 
poetry,  and  a  work  of  such  importance  cannot  be  properly 
understood  as  an  isolated  phenomenon.  A  work  of  real  poetic 
importance  signifies  always  something  more  than  mere  individual 
capacity  or  genius.  It  is  led  up  to  and  made  possible  by  the 
conditions  of  mental  growth  and  developement  of  its  time,  and 
obliges  us,  if  we  are  to  estimate  it  properly,  to  take  account 
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of  those  conditions.  The  accepted  idea  that  poetry  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  the  imagination,  and  prose  mainly  a  matter  of  the 
intellect,  is  no  doubt  correct.  Nevertheless  poetry,  the  imagina¬ 
tive  medium,  is  never  at  its  best  unless  it  admits  some  of  the 
intellectual  or  prose  element ;  and  prose  is  never  at  its  best 
unless  it  admits  some  of  the  imaginative,  poetic  element.  English 
prose,  we  pointed  out,  since  the  influence  of  the  eighteenth 
century  acted  upon  it,  has  become  more  and  more  sharpened  and 
hardened  into  a  purely  intellectual  instrument.  In  poetry  the 
change  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  Driven  out  of  prose, 
the  imaginative  faculty  has  taken  refuge  in  poetry.  Its  rival, 
content  with  solid  earth  and  solid  prose,  had  no  wish  to  follow 
it  into  these  realms,  and  poetry  came  to  be  recognised  as  the 
private  preserve,  so  to  speak,  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  The 
result  of  this  split  has  been  that,  as  prose  has  lost  much  of  the 
colour  and  warmth  due  to  it  from  the  imaginative  faculty,  poetry 
has  lost  the  power  of  intellectual  realisation  due  to  it  from  the 
intellectual  faculty.  It  is  in  this  loss  of  the  power  of  intellectual 
realisation  that  the  difference  between  seventeenth-century  and 
nineteenth-century  poetry,  the  difference  between  the  poetry 
of  Milton  and  Shelley,  consists.  We  mean  by  the  phrase  ‘  in- 
‘  tellectual  realisation  ’  not  subtlety  of  thought  or  originality  of 
ideas,  but  a  certain  inclination  of  the  mind  to  grasp  its  material 
as  so  much  actual  substance  and  to  describe  it  in  exact  and 
definite  terms.  For  instance,  we  should  call 

‘  His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  amiral,  were  but  a  wand, 

He  walk’d  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie  ’ — 

an  intellectually  realised  description  ;  and  we  should  call 

‘  The  same  which  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy  lands  forlorn  ’ 

an  imaginative  description.  We  should  call 

‘  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again  ’ 

an  intellectually  realised  statement,  and 

‘  Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass. 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity  ’ 

a  merely  imaginative  statement.  The  broad  and  general 
difference  between  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
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Milton,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Swin¬ 
burne,  on  the  other,  is  that  the  poetry  of  the  first  four  is  rich  in 
this  power  of  intellectual  realisation,  while  the  poetry  of  the 
last  four  is  poor  in  it.  A  distinguisliing  mark  of  poetry  rich 
in  this  intellectual  quality  is  that  it  keeps  close  to  the  intellectual 
vehicle,  to  prose.  Blank  verse  is  that  which  is  nearest  to  prose, 
and  blank  ver.se  needs  absolutely  to  be  built  on  the  massy, 
sure  foundation  of  intellectual  realisation.  The  greatest  things 
in  English  poetry  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  were  done  in 
blank  verse,  and  nothing  indicates  more  clearly  modem  poetry’s 
loss  of  the  power  of  intellectual  realisation  than  its  total  inability 
to  handle  blank  verse. 

As  compared  with  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  poetry 
the  outburst  of  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was,  in  this  sense,  then,  lop-sided,  that  its  imaginative  vigour 
was  disproportionately  greater  than  its  intellectual  vigour.  Both 
the  poets  and  the  poetry  of  the  later  age  miss  the  all-round  sense  of 
robustness  and  solidity  of  the  earlier.  Keats  and  Shelley  lack 
of  the  full  stature  of  manhood  just  what  their  poems  lack  of 
the  full  stature  of  poetry.  Wordsworth,  it  is  true,  suffers  nothing 
from  intellectual  deficiency,  but  he  suffers  nothing  from  it 
because  he,  like  Burns  before  him,  restricts  himself  to  that  sphere 
of  immediate  observation  in  which  the  survey  and  research  of 
intellect  are  not  needed.  Teimyson  made  great  efforts  to  recover 
the  lost  connexion,  but  the  intellectual  entente  which  he  set 
up  was  of  quite  a  superficial  kind  and  was  ea.sily  broken  by 
Mr.  Swinburne,  who  headed  a  return  to  the  imaginative  style  in 
its  most  pronounced  aspect. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  tendency  of  poetry  had  thus 
declared  itself  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  imaginative 
faculty  alone,  and  while  it  was  paying  the  penalty  in  its  own 
loss  of  hold  upon  life,  while  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
an  ornament  on  the  surface  of  life  instead  of  a  part  of  life 
itself,  the  intellectual  faculty  was  being  assiduously  exercised 
and  developed  in  connexion  with  life.  The  great  scientific 
movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  arisen 
and  had  set  to  work  analysing,  defining,  testing,  searching  out 
all  available  sources  of  knowledge,  and  storing  up  on  all  subjects 
immense  accumulations  of  facts.  Mankind  had  declared  its 
intention,  almost  in  so  many  words,  of  living  by  intellect  alone. 
Yet  here  again  the  result  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Man¬ 
kind  had  its  stores  of  knowledge,  its  accumulations  of  facts, 
but  somehow  it  could  get  very  little  pleasure  out  of  them.  The 
accumulating  was  done  almost  entirely  by  professors  and 
experts  and  specialists,  and  if  these  took  a  gloomy  joy  in  the 
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work  they  were  the  only  people  who  seemed  to  do  so.  The  fact 
is,  mankind  was  paying  the  penalty  of  having  exiled  the  imagina¬ 
tive  faculty,  for  it  was  only  by  its  help  that  the  accumulated 
knowledge  could  be  combined  and  fused  into  effective  and 
intelligible  form.  The  reader  will  remember,  perhaps,  a  pathetic 
passage  in  Darwin’s  Diary  in  which  he  laments  the  total  eclipse 
in  himself  of  the  love  of  poetry  and  pictures  and  music  which 
he  had  felt  in  early  life.  ‘  My  mind,’  he  says,  ‘  seems  to  have 
‘  become  a  kind  of  machine  for  grinding  general  laws  out  of  large 
‘  collections  of  facts  ’ ;  and  he  adds,  ‘  If  I  had  to  live  my  life  again 
‘  I  would  have  made  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some 
‘  music  at  least  once  every  week,  for  perhaps  the  parts  of  my 
‘  brain  now  atrophied  would  then  have  been  kept  active  through 
‘  use.’  What  had  happened  in  Darwin’s  mind  may  stand  as 
t3T)ical  of  what  had  happened  in  the  mind  of  the  age.  The 
imaginative  faculty,  from  disuse  and  an  over-cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculty,  had  become  ‘  atrophied,’  and  mankind 
in  consequence  walked  among  its  accumulations  of  facts,  taking 
a  certain  pride  in  them  and  talking  a  great  deal  about  them,  no 
doubt,  but  really  not  appreciating  their  significance  or  deriving 
from  them  any  genuine  pleasure  at  all. 

Such  has  been  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  literary  world 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
literature  has  subsisted  almost  without  the  help  of  the  imagina¬ 
tive  faculty.  It  has  been  almost  entirely  a  literature  of  the 
intellect.  Intellect  has  even  invaded  the  realms  of  poetry  and 
fiction,  and  has  given  us  plenty  of  carefully  concocted  poems  and 
plenty  of  carefully  concocted  plots  and  characters,  creditable 
achievements  many  of  them,  yet  wanting,  as  most  people  are 
dismally  aware,  the  spark  of  genuine  vitality.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  departments  in  which  intellect  naturally  pre¬ 
dominates,  in  history,  philosophy,  criticism,  and  scientific 
research  generally,  our  literature  has  kept  to  a  fairly  high  level. 
It  has  been  scholarly,  well  informed,  and  painstaking,  and  also, 
as  a  rule,  conspicuously  fair-minded.  It  has  established,  it  may 
be  said,  a  point  of  view,  and  in  its  steadfast  endeavour  to  attain 
to  a  true  estimate  of  things,  to  separate  false  or  doubtful  facts 
from  reliable  ones,  to  sift  evidence,  and  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
it  has  laid  down  and  fore-ordained  the  direction  of  the  work  of 
the  future.  And  yet,  even  in  these  departments,  it  has  not 
achieved  anything  of  first-rate  importance.  It  has  not  presented 
ita  facts  to  the  world  so  that  the  world  could  appreciate  their 
significance  or  beauty.  It  has  felt  at  every  step  the  need  of 
imaginative  faculty  to  help  it  to  mould  and  fuse  its  data  into 
organic  form.  These  considerations,  this  pressing  need  which 
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exists  for  bringing  the  imaginative  faculty  to  bear  on  the  accumu¬ 
lated  material  which  intellect  has  heaped  up,  indicate  the  allotted 
task  which  awaits  the  writer  capable  of  undertaking  it ;  and 
it  is  because  ]\Ir.  Doughty’s  poem  seems  to  us  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  attempt  so  far  made  to  treat  its  subject  from  this  stand¬ 
point  that  we  think  it  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

‘  The  Dawn  in  Britain  ’  is  a  representation  of  British  life  in  the 
third  century  as  a  whole.  It  is  made  up  of  all  the  circumstances 
and  events,  the  loving  and  fighting,  the  songs  and  festivities,  the 
shipwrecks,  the  thousand  adventures  and  incidents,  gloomy  and 
terrific  or  genial  and  delightful,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  as  well  in  the  lives  of  peasants  and  outlaws  as 
in  those  of  chiefs  and  kings.  Under  these  varying  and  inter¬ 
woven  circumstances  we  divine  from  an  unmistakable  precision 
of  touch  and  amplitude  of  detail  a  mind  drenched  in  all  the 
literature  and  legendary  lore  pertaining  to  the  period  ;  and  the 
results  of  all  this  thought  and  study  are  given  to  us  with  a 
descriptive  power  as  vivid  as  it  is  realistic.  That  is  to  say,  these 
results  are  brought  home  and  made  accessible  to  us  for  the 
first  time.  What  Mr.  Doughty  has  done  in  this  poem  is  the 
thing  w'hich  Lord  Acton  spent  all  his  life  preparing  to  do ;  for 
all  the  sifting  and  testing  and  collecting  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
world  are  only  useful  in  so  far  as  they  lead  up  to  this.  It  is  by  a 
presentment  like  this  that  the  sifting  and  testing  are  justified. 

The  usual  difficulty  of  adequately  illustrating  an  author  by 
quotation  is  in  the  present  instance  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
necessity  of  the  reader  accustoming  liimself  to  the  diction  of  the 
poem  before  it  can  properly  appeal  to  him.  We  must,  however, 
attempt  to  give  by  a  few  extracts  some  idea  of  the  poet’s 
method.  The  ‘  Dawn,’  of  which  there  is  here  mention,  signifies 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  help  noticing  that,  just  as  the  spiritual  impulse  of  Christianity 
itself  has  been  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  the  national  life,  around 
which  the  phases  of  our  civilisation  have  formed  themselves, 
so  the  choice  he  has  made  of  theme  seems  to  admit  the  author 
to  clearer  insight  into  his  subject  than  he  could  otherwise  have 
obtained.  The  reader  need  not  be  alarmed.  Mr.  Doughty  does 
not  preach,  nor  is  the  subject  of  religion  kept  in  evidence.  The 
motive  is  merely  felt  dimly  as  a  hidden  root  of  coming  order 
and  purpose,  working  out  of  sight  in  the  heart  of  tumultuous 
elements.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
poet’s  attitude  towards  this  central  spiritual  idea  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  intimacy  of  his  sympathy  with  our  national  instincts. 
It  is  a  clue  to  deep  impulses  in  the  national  character ;  and  indeed 
as  we  turn  these  pages  we  are  half  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  a 
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clue  to  what  we  love  most  and  feel  to  be  most  characteristic 
in  the  aspects  of  our  English  scenery.  Such  being  the  central 
theme  of  the  poem,  let  us  take  the  episode  of  the  landing  of  the 
first  Christians,  a  party  of  missionaries  from  Syria,  and  for  a 
short  space  follow  their  fortunes.  We  shall  pass  over  their 
first  adventures  and  escapes,  though  we  are  much  tempted  to 
linger  on  the  account  of  the  first-seen  English  meadows,  where, 
after  escaping  shipwreck,  the  brethren 

‘  Come  to  the  silver-streaming  rivers’  brink. 

Under  bee-murmuring  boughs  of  linden  sweet,’ 

and  there  rest  and  refresh  themselves.  We  pass  on  to  their 
journey  under  escort  to  Avalon,  the  outlaws’  sanctuary  of 
southern  Britain,  through  a  country  strange  to  their  Eastern 
eyes.  In  the  morning  they  set  off, 

‘  By  clear  brooks,  combs,  fresh  cowslip  lawns,  blue  woods. 
Where  bowering  under  briar,  pale  primrose  blows,’ 

and  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day  halt  at  a  herdsman’s  cabin. 

‘  wayfaring  thus, 

Chanting  their  temple-songs,  the  Syrian  brethren 
To  place  inhabited  come,  another  grange. 

Steading  of  poor  herdfolk,  Duneda’s  servants. 

They  in  hall  of  wattled  boughs  and  crooked  studs 
Enter,  where  bond-wives  roll  the  rumbling  millstones. 
These  pause,  then  rise  up  to  serve  the  king’s  guests  ; 

Sith  set  before  them  pulse  and  milk-meat.  Sup 
The  saints,  remembering  Christ ;  and  so  they  rest : 

But  wolves  howl  night-long,  dreary,  round  that  place.’ 

Thence  they  proceed  the  following  day  over  grassy  uplands 
studded 

‘  with  blissful  flowers 

Gladdening  their  hearts  ’ ; 

whence  they  look  down  over  a  lowland  misty  wilderness. 

‘  Deep  way  and  foul  before  them  lies  henceforth. 

Where  golden  king-cups  blow,  and  marish  lilies. 

How,  to  the  Syrians’  eyes,  yond  sallows  dim 

Seem  olive  yards  !  Shows  them,  then,  Amathon’s  son 

Broad-gleaming  far-off  mere,  and  holms  of  Avalon.’ 

Thus  they  go  down  into  the  haimt  of  outlaws,  among  the 
wattle  cabins,  where  some  few  poor  creatures, 

‘  careless  of  their  good. 

As  who  their  hope  have  in  this  deadly  place 
Lost,  look  forth  at  low  doors  ;  and  fugitives 
Under  blood-ban  are  many  from  their  tribe. 
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There  some  in  mire  and  slough  come  barefoot  forth, 

That  view  with  wondering  looks  the  strangers  pass 
Whom  sends  Duneda,  lord  of  their  poor  lives. 

So  all  they  wend  to  the  poor  outlaws’  hall 
Of  clay-cast  wattle  work,  and  daubed  with  lime. 

On  ground-wall  of  green  sods,  where-midst  burns  hearth 
Of  fenny-reeking  turves,  which  squalid  wights. 

With  hollow  looks  on  peaten  stools  sit  round. 

These  all,  uprisen  about  him,  greet  prince  Kowein, 

And  some  straw  down  fresh  rushes  for  the  guests. 

Behold  with  Kowein  sit,  amongst  outlaws  poor. 

Those  men  of  prayer.  The  Syrian  brethren  muse 
To  see  so  many  of  them  with  trembling  joints. 

Whom  racks  a  daily  fever  of  the  fen.’ 

Yet  here  by  degrees  they  gather  friends  round  them,  of  those 
whom  they  help,  or  cure,  or  who  are  moved  by  their  teaching, 
for  all  here  in  this  dim  malarial  jungle  have  need  of  help  ; 

‘  Tremble  the  most  with  agues,  and  a  spirit, 

They  say,  besets  them  of  the  rotten  fen  ; 

Like  hag  with  yellow  teeth  and  baleful  eyes  ; 

And  flickers  forth  on  deadly  wings  the  fiend 
By  night.’ 

The  missionaries  labour,  weaving  wool  for  winter  cloth,  or  with 
their  ‘  Syrian  country  skill  ’  teach  the  fen  dwellers  to 

‘  press  curded  milk 

To  cheese  and  cure  their  marish  fish  with  salt.’ 

And  when  winter  comes, 

‘  And  hoar  dew  lies  all  day  on  the  cold  grass  ;  ’ 
when  the  poplars  are  blown  bare  and 

‘  silent  from  spray, 

The  small  fowl  flits  to  covert,  and  all  beasts 
Go  lean  and  weary  in  the  empty  frost  ’ ; 

then  one,  fashioning  a  rude  plough,  scratches  the  earth  and  sows 
wheat,  for 

‘  Laid  up  is  his  hope  in  heaven  that  when 
Lent  month’s  smooth  winds  shall  fill  with  tepid  showers 
This  furrowed  glebe,  should  spring  his  Briton  grain.’ 

And  in  their  turn  the  brethren  are  helped.  Their  hut  is  built 
in  the  fashion  of  the  place  by  the  countrymen  of  lopped  alder  studs, 

‘  Whereon,  with  osier  wands. 

They  weave  round  bowers,  and  tress,  as  Britons  use, 

A  seemly  hall,  conducted  to  man’s  height. 
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They  raise  and  underprop  the  hollow  thatch, 

,  And  with  thick  sedges  bind  ;  and  sith  clay-cast 
The  house.  Now  towards  his  setting  the  sixth  sun 
Before  the  Sabbath  rest,  the  Syrian  brethren 
Enter  unto  their  own,  and  God  give  thanks  ; 

And  that  loud  temple-chant  in  stranger  tongue 
The  outlaws  throng  to  hear  which  they  intone  ’ ; 

And  this  frail  tabernacle  proving  by  and  by  too  small  to  shelter 
those  who  come  to  hear  the  stranger’s  hymns  they  set  to  work 
on  a  larger  hall  of  stone  and  timber,  and  one  Ithobal,  colouring 
it  inside  with  ochre, 

‘  pourtrays. 

With  cunning  hand  in  his  Phoenician  wise. 

Ships,  stars,  eyes,  rudders.  And  that  star  is  Christ, 

The  ship  His  Church,  whose  rudder  is  the  Spirit 

That  guides  souls  into  Truth  through  world’s  dark  waves  ; 

But  the  Eye  is  token  of  High  God  above.’ 

Thus,  month  by  month, 

‘  Whilst  all  without  lies  cold  and  comfortless. 

They  pray  and  heal  the  sick  in  fenny  Alban  ’ : 

And  in  the  meantime  we  catch  rumours  of  outer  life,  and  there 
blow  into  this  retreat  tidings  of  a  possible  Roman  invasion  and 
of  the  meetings  and  alliances  of  kings  for  the  defence  of  Britain, 
and  so  we  keep  touch  w'ith  the  national  life  and  circumstances 
with  which  the  story  is  soon  to  fuse  and  mingle  once  more. 

We  do  not  know  if  these  few  quotations  will  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  this  poem’s  extraordinary  truthfulness  ;  or  if  he  will 
derive  from  such  brief  glimpses  a  sense  of  the  realism  with  which 
the  journey  across  England,  the  homesteads  and  life  of  the 
peasants,  and  the  existence  of  the  outlaw  community  among 
the  Avalon  swamps,  are  depicted.  If,  however,  he  can  grasp 
the  reality  of  these  scenes  he  will  understand  what  we  meant 
when  we  said  that  all  the  researches  of  historical  science  find  in 
such  pictures  as  these  their  proper  goal  and  climax ;  that  these 
pictures  are  made  possible  by  those  researches,  and  those  researches 
bear  their  fruit  only  when  they  issue  in  these  pictures.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  capacity  thus  to  describe  remote  events 
as  realities  is  entirely  a  modern  capacity.  It  is  not  only  that 
until  lately  sufficient  material  for  a  realistic  treatment,  as  a  rule, 
did  not  exist ;  it  is,  far  more,  that  the  instinct  and  the  wish  to 
see  past  things  as  they  were  and  past  events  as  they  happened 
did  not  exist.  Tennyson,  as  we  said,  made  some  efforts  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  mind  of  his  age  ;  but  Tennyson,  when  it  came 
to  treating  of  past  events,  made  no  attempt  to  attain  to  an 
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intellectual  conception  of  their  reality.  In  the  ‘  Idylls  of  the 
King,’  Tennyson  dealt  with  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  Mr. 
Doughty’s  poem  ;  but  the  points  of  view  of  the  two  writers  have 
nothing  in  common.  Tennyson  writes  from  the  imaginative 
and  sentimental  point  of  view  : 

‘  Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 

Elaine  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat.’ 

We  are  back  with  the  pre-Raphaelites,  in  the  Gothic  revival 
movement,  and  in  the  heart  of  Victorian  sentimentalism.  The 
poems  do  not  give  or  profess  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  events 
they  deal  wrth.  They  give  the  romantic  rendering,  which  was 
the  only  one  possible  to  a  poetry  which  had  become  thoroughly 
de-intellectualised.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the 
manner  in  which  Tennyson  presents  his  knights  and  ladies 
than  the  flinty  phrases  with  which  Doughty  hews  out  his 
figures  and  scenes.  But  the  difference  is  more  than  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  individual  style  or  individual  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
difference  of  age.  Tennyson  is  supported  by  a  wave  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  writes  out  of  that ;  Doughty  is  supported  by  an 
age  of  intellectual  achievement  which  renders  a  realistic  treat¬ 
ment  necessary  and  possible,  and  writes  out  of  that. 

Whether  the  reader  will  readily  consent  to  this  flinty  style  of 
Doughty’s,  whether,  indeed,  such  a  style  is  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  vehicle,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  The  measure 
and  rh3rthm,  and  even  the  rhyme  of  poetry,  are,  or  should  be, 
indications  of  imaginative  power.  That  is  to  say,  in  poetry 
imagination  not  only  undertakes  to  combine  and  fuse  together 
its  material  into  an  effective  and  significant  presentment — for 
this  prose  also  undertakes  to  do — but  it  carries  the  fusing  process 
a  step  further  and  gives  us  the  material  in  a  perfect  and  rounded 
form  of  language.  It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  final 
and  perfect  utterance  from  the  measure  and  melody  of  poetry. 
A  thing  has  not  the  air  of  being  said  once  for  all,  of  having 
realised  itself  in  words,  unless  it  is  spoken  with  this  roundness. 
If  this  be  so,  Mr.  Doughty’s  poetry,  as  also  the  poetry  of  Walt 
Whitman,  must  be  held  to  fall  short  of  perfect  achievement. 
Both  must  be  considered  as  in  character  more  or  less 
experimental.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  archaic  style  of  the 
present  poem  affords  testimony  not  to  be  overlooked  to  that 
blending  of  intellectual  and  imaginative  power  which  we  have 
insisted  on  as  the  main  characteristic  of  this  writer’s  genius. 
It  was  the  intellectual  eighteenth  century,  we  said,  which 
handed  over  prose  to  intellect  and  poetry  to  imagination,  and 
therefore  we  must  go  back  to  before  the  eighteenth  century 
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to  find  those  qualities  blended  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Well, 
we  have  seen  that,  where  critics  seek  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Doughty’s 
prose,  they  revert  by  common  consent  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  must  do  the  same  with  the  poetry.  Milton  was 
the  last  of  the  great  English  poets  in  whom  the  two  qualities 
were  united,  and  even  in  reading  Mr.  Doughty’s  prose  narrative 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  repeatedly  by  the  Miltonic 
ring  of  the  words  and  phrases.  ‘  Bathing  the  borders  of  their 
‘  flaggy  lips,’  ‘  daunted  looks  of  townspeople  in  the  deep  wilder- 
‘  ness,’  ‘  Hollow  his  cheeks,  his  eyes  looked  austerely  ’  are  words 
and  phrases  which  have  this  ring,  and  the  same  reminiscence 
stirs  through  every  page.  Now,  turning  to  the  poem,  let  us 
repeat  that  description  of  the  marsh  fiend  already  quoted  : 

‘  A  spirit. 

They  say,  besets  them  of  the  rotten  fen  ; 

Like  hag  with  yellow  teeth  and  baleful  eyes  ; 

And  flickers  forth  on  deadly  wings  the  fiend 

By  night.’ 

Certainly  there  is  no  mistaking  the  Miltonic  quality  there. 
Doughty’s  spectre,  realised  to  its  eyes  and  teeth  and  the  flickering 
motion  of  its  flight,  is  of  like  conception  with  Milton’s  Satan. 
The  resemblance  is  much  more  than  accidental  or  imitative  ; 
it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  resemblance  of  the  faculties 
the  poetry  grew  out  of.  The  reason  this  passage  recalls  Milton 
is  that  it  is  rich  in  a  quality  which  Milton  was  the  last  of  our 
poets  to  possess.  It  is  rich  in  intellectual  realisation.  In  all 
Doughty’s  scenes,  in  all  he  describes,  whether  it  be  a  fiend 
flitting  over  the  Avalon  swamps,  or  a  camel  drinking  in  the  desert, 
this  quality  plays  its  part,  prompting  the  narrator  always  to 
grasp  his  material  firmly  and  describe  it  accurately,  and  the  strong 
admixture  of  this  quality  in  his  verse  it  is  which  so  often  calls  up 
the  thought  of  Milton  as  we  read. 

We  have  not  in  what  we  have  written  attempted  any  critical 
estimate  of  Mr.  Doughty’s  poetry.  It  seemed  to  us  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  consider  his  work  in  relation  to  the  literary  tendencies  and 
currents  of  thought  of  the  age.  For  some  time  it  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  exclusively  intellectual  developement  which  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Renaissance  ideas  was  somehow 
inadequate,  that  it  was  a  one-sided  developement  and  left  out  of 
account  a  side  of  human  nature  not  less  important  than  intel¬ 
lect  itself.  Life  to-day  is  full  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the 
revival  of  this  neglected  emotional,  spiritual,  and  imaginative  side 
of  human  nature.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  problem  at 
present  confronting  life  and  literature  is  the  re-establishment 
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of  the  alliance  between  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  faculties, 
which,  to  the  detriment  of  both,  have  so  long  been  separated. 
Mr.  j  Doughty  has  given  us,  as  we  think,  the  best  attempt  at  a 
solution  of  this  problem  yet  forthcoming.  He  has  shown  that 
imagination  thrives  best  on  a  solid  fare  of  facts,  and  that  facts 
yield  their  beauty  and  significance  only  when  imaginatively 
fused  and  combined.  And  showing  us  this,  he  has  revealed  some¬ 
thing  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  literature  ;  he  has  given 
us  an  inkling  of  the  pleasure  and  illumination  which  the  m^ern 
craving  for  facts,  the  modern  anxiety  to  see  things  as  they 
happened  and  existed,  may  be  made  to  yield.  Certainly  we 
cannot  say  that  ‘  The  Dawn  in  Britain  ’  is  an  easy  book  to  read. 
Like  the  travels,  it  is  a  mere  succession,  almost  without  narrative, 
of  events  in  the  life  it  describes.  Yet  if  the  reader  will  patiently 
accept  Mr.  Doughty’s  method,  if  he  will  go  to  Mr.  Doughty 
instead  of  asking  Mr.  Doughty  to  come  to  him,  he  will  find  that 
the  pleasure  and  illumination  will  be  duly  forthcoming.  He 
will  have  his  reward  in  a  greatly  enhanced  insight  into  the 
primitive  instincts  of  his  nation,  and  he  will  realise  more  fully 
his  country’s  identity  and  himself  and  the  present  moment  as 
issuing  out  of,  and  still  one  with,  generations  and  ages  long 
passed  away ;  dim  racial  emotions  stirred  in  him  will  answer 
for  the  truth  of  the  poet’s  descriptions,  and  he  will  be  made 
more  freely  a  partaker  in  all  feelings  most  truly  and  deeply 
English.  This,  surely,  in  times  like  these  is  no  small  benefit. 
We  have  a  great  deal  to-day  of  a  rather  ugly  and  vulgar  kind  of 
patriotism,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  rather  nebulous  and  vague 
religious  sentiment.  Amid  these  claims  of  the  present  it  is  well 
that  we  should  be  sometimes  made  to  feel  the  claims  of  the  past 
and  be  steadied  and  tranquillised  by  their  influence.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  us  to  be  shown  how  beautiful  and  solemn  a  thing 
true  patriotism  really  is,  and  how  deep  in  the  heart  of  our  race 
its  spiritual  faith  is  embedded. 
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Art.  XII.— parties  AND  POLITICS. 

\  MONGST  all  parties  and  politicians  it  is  now  an  accepted 
principle  that  the  People  is  entitled  to  have  its  way.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  being  a  self-governing  nation.  National  policy, 
national  institutions,  the  British  Constitution  itself  are  such  as 
the  nation  determines  they  shall  be.  With  equal  unanimity  it 
is  admitted  by  all  men  that  the  British  Parliament  is  omnipotent. 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  are  together  invested  with  a  sovereignty 
that  is  absolutely  unlimited.  With  us  no  Act  of  Parliament 
can  bo  uUra  vires.  No  court  of  law  can  impugn  its  authority. 
It  is  the  function  of  Parliament  to  interpret  the  national  will, 
to  declare  the  national  will,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  those  in  whom  it  has  confidence,  to  carry  the  national  will 
into  effect.  Forcibly  to  resist  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  nothing 
less  than  rebellion. 

In  other  and  newer  Parliamentary  constitutions  provision 
has  been  made  rigidly  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Legislature. 
They  are  such  only  as  are  allowed  them  by  the  Constitution  that 
calls  them  into  being.  To  alter  by  one  jot  or  one  tittle  a  single 
line  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  far 
beyond  the  authority  of  chance  majorities  of  Congress.  Congress 
cannot  at  will  invest  itself  with  fresh  powers,  and  enlarge  the 
scope  of  its  authority,  whilst  in  the  various  States  the  local 
constitutions  have  been  framed  with  the  express  object  of 
restraining  the  field  of  operations  of  the  legislatures  within 
fixed  limits.  In  our  country,  therefore,  it  is  far  more  important 
than  elsewhere  that  Parliament,  whose  power  is  entirely 
unrestricted,  should  be  in  fact  as  in  theory  the  true  exponent  of 
the  general  will,  and  of  the  settled  convictions  of  the  people. 

So  far,  we  think,  taking  a  wide  view  of  our  national  history. 
Parliament  has  shown  itself  on  the  whole  worthy  of  its  high 
trust.  Its  legislation  has  corresponded  with  the  growing  ideas 
of  the  public.  It  has  not  gone  in  advance  of  them.  There  has 
been  little  legislation  due  to  sudden  impulse,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  Parliament  to  repeal  one  year  the  laws  it  had  passed 
the  year  before.  Party  majorities  come  and  go  ;  but  the  steady 
pressure  of  public  opinion  operates  on  both  parties  alike,  and 
when  an  Opposition  gets  into  power  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  instead  of  a  reversal  of  the  legislation  against  which  it  has 
protested,  a  further  advance  in  the  same  direction  takes  place. 
Mr.  Bright  introduced  the  original  land  purchase  clauses  into 
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the  Irish  Church  Bills.  Mr.  Gladstone  substituted  the  system 
of  rent  courts  for  contracts  in  the  holding  of  Irish  land.  But 
the  purchase  system  and  the  rent  court  system  were  enormously 
enlarged  by  Conservative  legislation.  Amidst  the  ups  and 
downs  of  parties  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a  steady  stream  of 
opinion  flowing  in  one  direction.  In  the  midst  of  the  miserable 
rivalry  and  bickering  of  the  religious  sects,  which  have  so  greatly 
impeded  educational  reform,  a  change  of  standpoint  even 
amongst  extreme  denominationalists  is  noticeable,  and  sig¬ 
nificant  of  progress.  The  right  of  parents  to  choose  the  religious 
education  of  their  children  is  surely  a  worthier  object  to  contend 
for  than  the  right  of  State-aided  Church  schools,  say  in  Wales, 
to  maintain  exclusively  the  specific  religious  teaching  even  of 
small  minorities.  The  time  is  probably  approaching  when  even 
on  this  much  vexed  subject  Parliament  will  be  able  to  give 
effect  to  a  really  national  and  final  settlement  of  the  whole 
question. 

But  if  Parliament  is  to  continue  to  retain  its  power  to  reflect 
and  carry  into  execution  the  deliberate  wishes  of  the  nation,  it 
must  itself  act  with  deliberation.  That  it  has  for  the  most  part 
done  so  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  debate  and  discussion  which 
has  in  the  past  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the 
occasional  intervention  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  if  we  would 
listen  to  some  politicians  deliberation  is  the  last  thing  re¬ 
quired  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Members  have  been  returned 
with  a  mandate  how  to  vote.  Why,  then,  waste  time  in  talking  ? 
The  coimtry  has  already  decided  what  it  wants.  Parliament 
is  merely  the  machinery  by  which  its  will  is  to  be  automatically 
converted  into  law.  Why  should  there  be  a  House  of  Lords, 
or  indeed  any  second  chamber  ?  Let  the  people  enforce  their 
will  through  the  House  of  Commons  alone.  No  more  is  required. 

These  views  force  us  to  ask  who  are  the  people  ?  And  how 
are  we  to  ascertain  their  general  opinions,  before  which  we  are 
all  agreed  to  bow  ?  Questions  which  party  leaders  and  party 
newspapers  and  party  caucuses  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
answering,  at  least,  to  their  own  satisfaction ;  but  which  seem 
far  from  simple  to  more  independent-minded  men.  The  Prime 
Minister,  the  leader  of  the  majority  at  the  previous  General 
Election,  claims  the  approval  of  the  people  for  every  project 
which  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  years  he  may  choose  to 
place  before  Parliament.  He  holds  that  the  people  have  given 
him  a  blank  cheque  which  he  is  authorised  to  fill  up ;  and  that 
for  members  of  Parliament  of  his  own  party  to  exercise  any 
individual  discretion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  pro- 
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posals  ia  hardly  short  of  treason.  The  extreme  doctrine  of 
loyalty  to  the  party  seems  indeed  hardly  consistent  with  loyal 
service  to  the  country,  on  the  part  of  members  of  Parliament, 
or  with  their  own  individual  self-respect.  Lord  Hartington  and 
the  Liberal  Unionists  of  1886  were  traitors  to  Liberalism  in  the 
eyes  of  good  Gladstonians,  when  they  refused  to  support  Home 
Rule ;  just  as  Free  Traders  are  regarded  as  traitors  by  the 
Tadpoles  and  Tapers  of  modern  Toryism,  because  they  refuse 
to  accept  Protection  as  the  principal  article  in  the  creed  of 
‘  Unionism  ’ ! 

The  steadying  effect  of  party  feeling  is  no  doubt  necessary 
for  the  satisfactory  working  of  Parliamentary  institutions.  It 
serves  an  all-important  purpose,  as  nothing  else  would,  in  placing 
responsibility  mainly  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  lead. 
Without  the  constant  pressure  of  a  force  of  this  kind  the  House 
of  Commons  would  at  once  degenerate  into  a  mere  crowd  of  six 
hundred  individuals,  each  voting  on  every  question,  we  trust  on 
what  seems  to  each  the  real  merits,  but  certainly  on  the  merits 
as  .seen  from  the  particular  standpoint  of  each.  A  large  popular 
assembly  without  adequate  leading  can  only  result  in  confusion ; 
and  leading  of  course  necessitates  following  ;  hence  party  to  some 
extent  there  must  be.  In  theory  it  may  seem  desirable  that 
each  member  should  cast  his  vote  after  hearing  debate  with  the 
.same  sense  of  individual  responsibility  that  belongs  to  a  judge 
in  deciding  a  cause  after  he  has  listened  to  counsel ;  but  a  very 
little  practical  acquaintance  with  such  a  body  as  the  House  of 
Commons  would  quickly  convince  the  most  sanguine  doctrinaire 
of  the  hopelessness  and  impossibility  of  anything  of  the  kind 
being  attained.  Speaking  generally,  therefore,  party  feeling  is  a 
good  and  a  necessary  thing ;  but,  like  many  other  good  things 
it  may  easily  be  carried  to  excess.  Loyalty  to  the  monarch  is 
a  good  thing  ;  but  English  history  shows  us  how  possible  it  is  for 
men  to  make  the  profession  of  loyalty  to  king,  or  statesman, 
or  party,  a  cloak  to  conceal  in  some  cases  the  dictates  of  personal 
ambition,  in  others  the  sheer  dread  of  the  personal  consequences 
which  independent  action  may  entail.  In  the  politics  of  our 
own  day  party  feeling  ia  surely  carried  to  excess  when  on  broad 
questions  of  principle  men  in  responsible  positions  such  as 
members  of  Parliament,  in  or  out  of  office,  surrender  entirely 
their  individual  judgement  to  the  orders  or  guidance  of  others 
—party  leaders,  party  whips,  party  caucuses,  cliques  of  con¬ 
stituents,  newspaper  denunciations,  threats  from  powerful  trades, 
and  the  many  other  influences  before  which  the  generality  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  tremble. 
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The  Prime  Minister — the  leader  of  the  majority  for  the  time 
being — as  we  have  seen,  finds  for  all  purposes  the  unmistakeable 
voice  of  the  people  in  the  result  of  the  General  Election  which 
placed  him  in  power.  The  view  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  equally  simple  and  equally  unconvincing.  In  his  eyes  there 
was  about  the  last  General  Election  something  wrong,  which 
prevented  it  being  a  genuine  popular  verdict  for  his  opponents. 
That  verdict  was  given  under  a  misapprehension.  The  people 
were  deceived,  it  is  even  alleged  by  false  representations,  made 
by  the  statesmen  who  won.  If  the  Prime  Minister  really  wishes 
to  know  what  the  people  think,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  advise  him  to  have  recourse  to  another  dissolution; 
and  should  he,  as  is  highly  probable,  decline  so  to  do,  his  refusal 
is  held  to  be  proof  positive  that  he  himself  recognises  that  the 
country  is  no  longer  on  his  side,  and  that  he  is  determined  to 
govern  in  spite  of  it.  The  Opposition  leader  having  thus  to  his 
own  satisfaction  discounted  the  authority  of  the  previous  General 
Election,  points  to  the  latest  two  or  three  bye-elections  that  have 
resulted  in  his  favour  as  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  nation 
has  now  clearly  pronounced  its  approval  of  the  various  ‘  planks  ’ 
which  caucuses  and  irresponsible  busybodies  have  forced,  very 
probably  against  the  will  of  a  weak-kneed  leadership,  into  the 
party  ‘  platform.’  At  the  present  time  the  King’s  Ministers  are 
bold  enough  to  find  in  the  General  Election  of  1906  national 
approval  for  the  various  projects  and  proceedings  with  which 
in  truth  the  public  has  been  not  a  little  startled — the  virtual 
reduction  of  Parliament  to  one  legislative  chamber,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  of  the  first  duty  of  any  Executive — the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  law,  the  establishment  of  a  sweeping  system 
of  non-contributory  pensions  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Land  System  on  this  side  of  the 
Irish  Channel,  the  disregard  of  the  proprietary  interests  of  those 
concerned  in  carr)ing  on  an  honest  and  lawful  trade.  For 
Opposition  statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voice  of  Peckham 
is  amply  sufficient.  At  Peckham  spoke  the  people  of  England ! 
Tariff  Reform — ‘  the  first  constructive  work  of  the  Unionist 
‘  Party  ’ — is  approved  by  the  nation  ;  and  every  Tory  caucus 
rejoices  in  the  thought  that  Protection  is  at  hand,  and  that 
‘  The  Church  ’  and  ‘  The  Trade  ’  will  once  more  regain  the  weight 
which,  in  their  opinion,  properly  belongs  to  those  great  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  British  public  in  the  meantime  looks  quietly  on,  and  sees 
through  it  all.  They  know  that  in  this  fashion,  for  time  out  of 
mind,  the  political  game  has  been  played  in  Parliament,  on  the 
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Platform,  and  in  the  Press.  It  is  but  the  common  form  of 
political  controversy  between  ‘  ins  ’  and  ‘  outs.’  They  know 
very  well  that  the  General  Election  of  1906  meant  that  they 
were  heartily  tired  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government,  and  did  not 
mean  that  they  were  longing  for  revolutionary  change.  They 
know  that  ‘  Peckham,’  whilst  strong  evidence  that  the  public  is 
becoming  impatient  of  the  present  Ministry,  does  not  mean  that 
the  nation  is  clamouring  for  the  taxation  of  its  own  bread  and 
butter  !  If  there  is  one  thing  certain,  it  is  that  we  cannot  look 
for  the  true  opinion  or  wishes  of  the  British  people  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  action  of  the  party  caucuses  on  either  side  of  politics. 
It  is  indeed  the  first  function  of  these  very  unrepresentative 
and  much  manipulated  bodies  to  express  in  times  of  party 
stress  that  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  leaders  which  the 
general  public  does  not  feel.  The  Liberal  caucuses  will  doubtless 
continue  to  express  their  admiration  for  the  education  policy, 
the  Irish  policy,  and  the  licensing  policy  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  till  a  General  Election  gives  them  a  rough  awakening. 
Tory  caucuses  will  go  on  affirming  that  Unionism  is  now  synony¬ 
mous  with  Protectionism,  till  the  near  approach  of  a  dissolution 
teaches  Conservative  statesmen,  as  it  quickly  will,  that  whatever 
the  caucuses  may  wish,  the  country,  when  it  comes  to  the  point, 
will  stand  by  Free  Trade. 

An  interesting  treatise  might  be  written  on  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  General  Elections  of  the  last  half-century.  The 
popular  vote  is  of  necessity  given  in  part  for  men,  in  part  for 
measures,  in  part  out  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with 
Ministers  and  the  recent  past,  in  part  out  of  more  or  less  definite 
hope  for  the  future.  We  see  a  good  deal,  no  doubt,  of  action  and 
reaction  in  the  popular  feeling  for  and  against  change  ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  that  on  the  whole  the  British  Democracy  deserves 
the  charge  of  fickleness  often  brought  against  it,  either  as  regards 
men  or  as  regards  policy.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  more 
constancy  of  political  principle  with  the  people  than  with  the 
statesmen.  To  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ‘whips’  no  doubt  the  General 
Election  of  July  1886,  which  drove  him  from  power,  must  have 
seemed  a  striking  reversal  of  the  popular  voice  which  only  six 
months  before  had  made  him  Prime  Minister.  Some  twenty 
years  later,  during  almost  the  whole  of  which  Unionists  had  been 
in  power,  a  Unionist  Ministry  was  defeated  in  the  country  by  a 
majority  without  precedent.  Beforehand,  in  each  case,  partisans 
of  the  Ministry  appeared  to  believe  that  the  electorate  would 
care  only  for  party  names  and  party  flags,  and  would  not 
trouble  itself  about  the  utterly  changed  things  and  causes  for 
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which  those  names  and  flags  now  stood.  In  188G  Mr.  Gladstone 
adopted  Home  Rule  and  called  it  Liberalism  ;  and  the  caucuses 
said  ditto.  The  electorate,  however,  refused  to  regard  the 
election  as  one  between  Liberal  and  Conservative,  treated  it 
as  it  really  was,  a  contest  between  Home  Rule  and  Union,  and 
installed  Lord  Salisbury  in  power  practically  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

In  1906  Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry  had  hardly  anywhere  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  caucuses,  whilst  that  of  the  people  was 
completely  gone.  But,  again,  what  evidence  was  there  of  popular 
fickleness,  unless  indeed  it  is  merely  to  the  party  name  that 
loyalty  and  constancy  belong  ?  The  Ministry  in  which  the 
country  had  previously  declared  its  confitlence  was  presided  over 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  associated  with  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  Mr.  (’hamberlain.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Ijord  James  of  Hereford,  Lord  George  Hamilton.  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  and  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley.  All  these  men 
had  gone.  The  Ministry  that  was  rejected  in  1906  was  virtually 
a  different  Ministry  from  the  one  that  the  nation  had  installed 
in  power  six  years  before.  It  is  needless  to  contrast  with  the 
names  of  the  statesmen  who  had  gone — men  who  deservedly 
stood  for  much  in  the  public  estimation — the  names  of  those 
w’ho  took  their  places.  The  country  in  1906  did  not  believe  that 
the  Union  was  at  stake,  and  the  Liberal  leaders  very  rightly  and 
wisely  engaged  not  to  use  a  victory,  likely  to  be  obtained  on  other 
issues,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Irish  Parliament.  But 
the  country  did  believe,  as  it  had  good  reason  for  doing,  that 
the  Conservative  party  was  longing  to  return  to  the  fiscal  policy 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  every 
Ministry,  Conservative  or  Liberal,  of  the  last  sixty  years  had 
agreed  in  repudiating.  When  the  hi.storian,  far  removed  from 
the  party  prejudices  of  to-day,  reflects  on  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Democracy  in  these  two  remarkable  years,  1886  and  1906, 
his  comment  will  surely  be  that  they  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  the  sound  intelligence  and  the  political  steadfastness  of  the 
British  people.  It  was  no  passing  fancy,  but  deep-seated  and 
long  held  conviction,  that  won  the  great  popular  victories  for 
the  Union  and  Free  Trade. 

There  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  vehement  and  exaggerated  language  of  party  politicians 
and  the  sober  line  of  conduct  which  Parliament  actually  pur¬ 
sues.  Since  1832  progress,  no  doubt  at  varying  rates,  has  been 
continuous.  At  times  legislation  may  have  pressed  hardly  on 
classes  and  interests,  which,  however,  would  in  all  probability 
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have  suffered  still  more  sharply  had  Parliament  left  the  laws 
unchanged.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  conservative  or  the 
most  timid  amongst  us  to  point  to  a  single  Act  of  Parliament 
since  the  great  Reform  Bill  which  deserves  to  be  described  as 
revolutionary  or  confiscatory  in  character.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  foolish  and  turgid  talk,  often  from  men  who  should  know 
better,  both  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform.  Ultra-Radicalism 
and  ultra-Toryism  are,  and  always  will  be,  popular  with  audiences. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Chaplin  give  as  much  delight  to 
Radical  and  Conservative  ‘  demonstrations  ’  in  1908  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  used  to  give  them 
in  1885.  Speeches  are  not  more  violent  to-day,  against  property 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  for  instance,  than  they  were  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  preaching  the  doctrine  of  ransom  and  denouncing  the 
Hereditary  Chamber.  In  the  voluminous  pages  of  the  British 
Statute  Book  we  may  search  in  vain  for  the  spirit  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  change.  We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  that 
practical  wisdom  and  moderation  which  are  the  true  preventives 
of  revolution. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  at  the  present  day  to  lament 
the  lack  of  influence  in  the  political  world  of  the  moderate  man. 
The  caucuses,  we  are  told,  have  decreed  that  parliamentary 
candidates  must  accept  the  creed  of  the  Liberal  Home  Ruler 
or  of  the  Tory  Protectionist,  so  that  the  electorate  is  to  be 
limited  to  the  choice  of  members  professing  those  very  principles 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  have  so  signally  condemned  ! 
This,  if  it  could  be  carried  out  in  practice,  would  be  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  our  representative  system.  A  House  of  Commons 
divided  between  Home  Rulers  and  Whole  Hoggers  (as  Tariff 
Reformers  strangely  like  to  call  themselves)  is  hardly  thinkable. 
Between  the  two  camps  stands  a  great  weight  of  opinion  amply 
sufficient,  surely,  to  prevent  the  realisation  of  either  a  Home 
Rule  or  a  Protectionist  policy.  It  is  exceedingly  significant 
that  prudent  statesmen  in  each  party  are  by  no  means  anxious 
at  the  present  time  that  the  so-called  ‘  first  plank  ’  of  their 
programme  should  be  the  deciding  issue  at  the  next  General 
Election.  If,  to  use  the  favourite  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Home  Rule  is  once  more  ‘  to  hold  the  field,’  it  will  be  because 
the  Unionist  party  will  not  allow  it  to  drop  out  of  sight.  The 
Liberals  wish  to  fight,  not  on  Home  Rule,  but  on  Tariff  Reform  ; 
whilst  the  wiser  men  amongst  the  Opposition,  with  Mr.  Balfour 
at  their  head,  know  what  this  means,  long  to  give  fiscal  policy 
a  back  place  in  their  programme,  and  will  .strain  every  effort 
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to  unite  the  party  against  Home  Rule  in  defence  of  the  Union. 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  assuredly  no  reason  why  that 
vast  body  of  intermediate  opinion,  which  rejects  Home  Rule, 
and  rejects  Protection  too,  should  not  contemplate  the  future 
Math  considerable  equanimity.  A  Liberal  majority  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  magnitude  is  in  power.  Mr,  Birrell  says,  ‘  Of  course 
‘  the  Liberal  Party  is  a  Home  Rule  party,’  Perhaps  so  ;  but 
where  is  Home  Rule  ?  Deep,  it  is  suggested,  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  Liberals ;  where,  we  venture  to  think,  it  is  likely  to 
remain.  It  is  possible,  though  improbable,  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  in  a  year  or  two  Mrill  command  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Is  it  certain,  is  it  probable,  that  they  Mrill 
at  once  begin  to  tax  the  bread  and  butter  of  the  people  ?  And 
yet  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  caucuses  govern  England, 
and  that  moderate  men  have  no  power  !  That  the  caucuses 
have  an  unfortunate  effect  in  dinunishing  the  truly  representa¬ 
tive  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  credit  and  authority 
of  which  Chamber  are  thereby  lessened,  can  hardly  bo  disputed. 
It  is  therefore  natural  enough  that  something  in  these  days 
should  be  heard  of  the  necessity  of  a  Middle  Party  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  crudeness 
in  the  conception  as  to  what  this  party  is  to  consist  of,  and 
as  to  what,  after  it  has  come  into  being,  it  will  be  likely  to 
effect. 

The  nation  has  just  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death 
of  a  statesman  who  for  a  long  series  of  years  faithfully  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  own  person  the  political  sentiments  and  the  sound 
judgment  of  Englishmen.  No  friend  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  need  regret  that  he  was  never  Prime  Minister.  The  part 
which  he  did  play  was  exactly  that  for  which  his  character, 
his  qualities,  and  his  circumstances  fitted  him.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
State.  In  times  of  fierce  political  passion  and  rivalry  he  stood 
forth  as  the  calm  and  courageous  counsellor  who,  Mdthout  talking 
about  patriotism,  was  yet  evidently  placing  the  welfa:  a  of  his 
country  far  beyond  the  interests  of  his  party  and  himself.  Thus 
for  many  years  his  countrymen  regarded  him  as  pre-eminently 
the  statesman  amongst  all  his  contemporaries  who  represented 
in  the  highest  degree  those  qualities  of  common  sense  and 
political  candour  which  they  hold  dear.  His  intellect,  as  well 
as  his  conscience,  was  an  honest  one,  and  it  was  of  that  masculine 
quality  which  enabled  him  to  grasp  vrith  exceptional  power  the 
fundamental  principle  in  political  problem  or  controversy.  His 
character,  his  courage,  and  his  common  sense  were  recognised 
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by  his  countrymen  from  the  first ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  very  exceptional  ability  or  his  painstaking  thorough¬ 
ness  have  been  equally  appreciated  outside  the  circle  of  his 
political  intimates. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  great  controversies  and  occasions 
when,  as  all  men  know,  the  action  of  Lord  Hartington,  or  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  had  such  conspicuous  influence  on  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  State.  His  loss  will  be  felt  in  the  less  conspicuous 
everyday  work  of  political  life.  Beginning  his  career  when  very 
young,  a  party  man  by  inheritance  and  by  close  association  with 
Liberal  statesmen,  always  in  an  atmosphere  of  politics,  he 
never  regarded  politics  merely  ‘  as  a  game.’  He  led  for  some 
years  the  Liberal  Opposition  ;  but  he  would  have  been  in¬ 
capable  of  enunciating,  or  of  assimilating,  that  shallow  doctrine 
of  irresponsible  leadership,  that  it  is  ‘  the  duty  of  an  Opposi- 
‘  tion  to  oppose.’  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark  in  1886,  that  Lord 
Hartington  was  ‘  going  to  play  the  game  of  the  Tories,’  serves 
only  to  bring  into  relief  the  fact  that  Lord  Hartington  was 
not  playing  a  game  at  all,  but  was  in  all  solemn  seriousness 
engaged  in  serving  the  State.  The  wise  advice,  which  in  more 
recent  times  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  used  occasionally  to  give 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  will  be  greatly  missed  when  measures 
of  the  Government  supported  by  large  majorities  of  the  House  of 
Commons  once  more  begin  to  niake  their  appearance  before  the 
Peers.  The  Ministerial  attack  upon  the  Upper  House  has  so  far 
failed  to  obtain  general  approval  with  the  public  ;  but  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  state  of  feeling  would  prevail  if  the  House  of  Lords  were 
really  to  allow  itself  to  become  the  mere  instrument  of  party 
interests  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Last  year,  on  the  difficult 
subject  of  education,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  pointed  strongly 
towards  the  possibility  and  advisability  of  compromise.  This  year 
the  Government  approaches  contentious  questions  in  a  more 
chastened  spirit.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  usual,  brings 
his  wise  and  liberal  mind  to  assist  the  cause  of  peace  ;  but  the 
absence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  greatly  lessens  the  weight 
which  the  moderate  men  can  throw  into  the  scale.  It  will  be  a 
reproach  to  Parliament  if  once  more  a  settlement  is  rendered 
impossible  by  the  hostility  between  narrow-minded  noncon¬ 
formity  on  one  side  and  narrow-minded  ecclesiasticism  on  the 
other — these  two  sections  of  the  religious  community  forming 
together  a  mere  fraction  of  the  serious  and  rational  lay  world 
which  is  interested  in  education,  and  in  religion  also. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  intense  dissatisfaction  of  moderate  men 
in  both  the  great  parties  that  gives  rise  to  the  call  for  a  Middle 
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Party  in  Parliament  and  the  country.  There  is,  in  truth,  much 
that  is  very  unreal  about  the  issues  for  which  the  two  sides 
are  supposed  to  be  contending  ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  uncomfortable  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Radical  and  Unionist  camps.  Home  Rule  in  the  Nationalist 
sense — nay,  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bills 
— has  to-day  little  acceptance  amongst  responsible  Liberal 
statesmen.  The  word  ‘  devolution  ’  does  duty  to  the  party 
necessity  of  keeping  Liberals  and  Irish  Nationalists  ‘  under  the 
‘  same  umbrella.’  On  the  other  side,  ‘  Tariff  Reform  ’  is 
‘  Protection  ’  in  everything  but  name.  It  is  only  as  Protection 
pure  and  simple,  and  as  what  may  be  called  ‘  local  ’  or  ‘  class  ’ 
Protection,  that  it  finds  any  support  in  the  electorate.  Cement, 
hops,  slates,  quarried  stone,  and  so  on,  are  treated  by  elec- 
tioneerers  solely  from  the  local  standpoint.  The  interest  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  completely  forgotten !  ‘  Colonial 

‘  preference  ’  strikes  the  Englishman  as  the  giving  of  a  bounty 
at  his  expense  to  favour  colonial  produce  in  British  markets, 
whilst  colonists  are  doing  their  best  by  protective  tariffs  to 
exclude  British  manufacturers  from  competing  in  colonial 
markets.  The  great  majority  of  economists  recognise  the 
extraordinary  fallacies  upon  w'hich  Mr.  Chamberlain  rested 
his  case — the  injury  done  to  labour  by  Free  Trade,  the  falling 
off  of  exports,  the  danger  of  ruin  from  increasing  imports,  the 
success  of  Protection  in  averting  the  terrible  evil  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  But  the  Conservative  party  for  the  most  part  does 
not  consist  of  economists.  The  man  who  is  without  employ¬ 
ment,  or  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  price  that  his  commodities 
command,  listens  easily  to  the  bold  assurances  of  those  who 
promise  him  high  wages  and  high  prices,  all  at  the  cost  of  ‘  the 
‘  foreigner  ’ !  Mr.  Balfour,  and  at  least  some  other  leading  Con¬ 
servatives  who  count,  are  not,  of  course,  taken  in  by  this  clap¬ 
trap.  In  private  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  even 
expatiate  upon  the  wide  gulf  of  difference  that  separates  the 
‘  Tariff  Reform  ’  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  ‘  Birmingham 
‘  Programme  ’  of  the  Conservative  leader.  Like  the  Liberals,  the 
Conservatives  need  their  umbrella,  under  which  the  whole  party 
can  rally,  if  only  the  language  of  statesmen  is  sufficiently 
vague.  What  Home  Rule  is  to  Devolution  on  the  one  side, 
so  is  Tariff  Reform  to  the  Birmingham  Programme  on  the 
other. 

The  joint  cause  of  the  Union  and  Free  Trade  has  received  a 
great  accession  of  strength  in  Lord  Cromer.  His  splendid 
.services  to  the  nation  secure  him  an  attentive  hearing  from  all 
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Englishmen,  and  the  conspicuous  absence  of  political  partisan¬ 
ship  that  has  marked  his  recent  addresses  makes  him  a  valuable 
counsellor  at  the  present  juncture.  As  regards  Foreign  Policy, 
Indian  Policy  and  Finance,  he  speaks  as  an  expert ;  and  with  a 
record  such  as  his  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  narrowest  and 
bitterest  Protectionism  to  denounce  him  as  a  ‘  Little  Englander.’ 
In  the  long  run  reasoning  prevails ;  and  sometimes  facts  triumph 
over  declamation  to  a  degree  and  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
positively  comical.  We  have  been  told  of  the  ruin  Free  Trade 
has  brought  upon  agriculture  by  lowering  the  price  of  wheat. 
Protection  is  asked  for  in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  ‘  the  greatest  of  home  industries.’  Suddenly, 
owing  to  natural  causes  the  price  of  wheat  rises.  Tliis  is  found 
to  be  no  blessing  for  the  nation,  but  a  misfortune ;  and  it  is 
promptly  laid  to  the  account  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  ! 
For  some  years  we  have  been  taught  that  the  desire  for  cheapness 
is  a  rather  low  predilection  of  Cobdenite  Free  Traders,  which 
the  Imperial  patriotism  of  the  present  day  rejects.  Then  in  a 
moment  the  somewhat  elementary  truth  is  discovered  that 
cheapness  is  another  word  for  plenty,  dearness  another  word  for 
dearth,  and  Protectionists  are  found  straining  every  nerve  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  ‘  big  loaf.’ 

There  is  in  truth  no  sign  whatever  that' discussion  and  argu¬ 
ment  are  converting  the  British  people  to  Home  Rule  or  Protec¬ 
tion.  But  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  likelihood  that  one  or 
other  of  these  ends  may  be  obtained  by  the  mere  force  and  play 
of  party  politics  ?  The  present  Ministry  may  fall  from  causes 
quite  unconnected  with  Tariff  Reform,  and  the  result  will  be 
to  instal  a  majority  of  Protectionists  in  power.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
great  Ministry  of  1868,  after  five  years  of  splendid  work,  was 
accused  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  once  famous  ‘  Bath  Letter  ’ 
of  ‘  having  harassed  every  trade,  worried  every  profession, 
‘  assailed  or  menaced  every  class,  institution  and  species  of 
‘  property  in  the  country.’  Lord  Rosebery  a  short  time  ago 
pointed  out  with  great  force  that  no  Government  could  maintain 
itself  in  power  which  was  supposed  with  good  cause  to  be  threaten¬ 
ing  the  security  of  property.  This  is  at  present  the  rock  ahead. 
If  shipwreck  ensues,  we  shall  not  believe  that  the  new  Ministry 
which  in  this  way  succeeds  to  power  will  be  able  to  perfonn, 
without  the  direct  approval  of  the  people,  the  herculean  task 
of  overthrowing  the  Free  Trade  system  of  the  greatest  industrial 
and  commercial  nation  of  the  world.  With  or  without  a  ‘  Middle 
‘  Party,’  definitely  formed,  the  voice  of  serious  men  who  are 
something  more  than  mere  partisans  will  make  itself  heard,  and 
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will  demand  that  for  so  mighty  a  change  the  express  consent  of 
the  public  must  be  obtained. 

The  two-party  system  has  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  British  politics,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  fortunate  that  it 
has  been  so.  There  seems  little  prospect  of  the  formation  of  a 
Middle  Party  of  moderate  men,  strong  enough  to  cast  off  extremes 
on  both  sides,  and  itself  to  imdertake  the  government  of  the 
country.  This  may  sound  plausible  in  theory ;  but  no  one  in 
the  least  degree  conversant  with  public  life  in  the  world  of  politics 
can  deem  it  possible  in  the  existing  condition  of  things.  Groups 
of  men  standing  apart  in  the  country  and  in  Parliament  from 
the  recognised  parties  have  from  time  to  time  played  an  all- 
important  part  in  our  history  ;  and  history  may  very  probably 
repeat  itself.  But  it  was  not  after  that  fashion.  The  Whigs 
who  in  1793  followed  Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the 
Peelites  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  the  Liberal  Unionists 
a  few  years  ago,  afford  the  main  examples  of  the  power  of 
‘  dissentients  ’ ;  and,  let  it  be  added,  of  the  service  which  men 
strong  enough  to  break  the  chains  of  party  have  at  certain 
times  been  able  to  render  to  the  State.  The  influence  which 
these  groups  exercised  on  the  great  parties  was  immense,  and  on 
the  political  course  of  the  nation  it  was  decisive.  In  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  French  Revolutionaries  and  to  Napoleon,  in  the 
triumph  of  Free  Trade,  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the 
nation  was  saved  by  a  combination  of  parties.  Free  Trade,  which 
was  won  by  a  combination  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  can  only 
be  preserved  by  some  sort  of  co-operation  between  the  Radicals 
and  Unionists  of  a  later  day. 

Let  the  country  realise  where  it  stands.  No  one  really  cares 
for  the  Birmingham  Programme,  except  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
genuine  Protection.  No  one  really  cares  a  jot  about  ‘  devolution  ’ 
except  as  an  advance  to  the  ‘  larger  policy  ’  of  Home  Rule  and 
a  National  Parliament  and  Government  in  Dublin.  The  leaders 
of  the  two  great  British  parties  think  that  party  salvation  can 
be  found  in  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  words  to  conceal  the 
fundamental  differences  of  opinion  that  exist.  Facts  will  be  too 
strong  for  them.  The  nation  has  to  decide  whether  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  be  politically  one  or  two.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  more  or  less  local  government.  It  is  a  fundamental 
question  of  nationhood.  So  the  nation  has  to  decide  one  way 
or  the  other,  for  Free  Trade  or  Protection.  It  is  nothing  less 
!  than  discreditable  to  British  statesmanship  that,  instead  of 

E  endeavouring  to  lead  the  country  to  a  right  decision,  it  should 

[  spend  all  its  efforts  in  the  suppos^  interest  of  party,  in  obscuring 
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the  issue  in  a  maze  of  phrases  and  a  fog  of  words.  The  supreme 
need  of  the  British  people  in  these  troubled  times  is  a  statesman¬ 
ship  that  is  frank  and  honest.  Moderate  men,  at  all  events,  are 
getting  tired  of  ‘  the  game  ’  and  of  ‘  party  tactics,’  and  would 
give  much  to  see  again  in  the  front  rank  of  politics  the  direct¬ 
ness,  the  honesty,  and  the  calm  courage  which  marked  so 
conspicuously  the  whole  career  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire. 


No.  CCCCXXV.  will  he  published  in  July. 
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Jehb,  R.  C.,  his  ‘  Plays  and  Fragments  of  Sophocles  ’  reviewed,  178. 

Johnson,  R.  Brimley,  his  ‘  Letters  from  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu,  1709-1762  ’  reviewed,  28. 

K. 

Kimball,  Oertrude  Selwyn,  her  ‘  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt  .  :  : 
with  Colonial  Governors  and  Military  and  Naval  Commissioners 
in  America  ’  reviewed,  336. 

Kirkup,  Thomas,  his  ‘  History  of  Socialism,’  ‘  Inquiry  into  Socialism,’ 
and  ‘  Progress  and  the  Fiscal  Problem  ’  reviewed,  105. 

L. 

Lee,  Sidney,  his  ‘  Queen  Victoria  :  a  Biography  ’  reviewed,  248. 

Legras,  Jules,  his  ‘  Henri  Heine,  Poete  ’  reviewed,  151. 

Lethaby,  W.  R.,  his  ‘  Medimval  Art  ’  reviewed,  54. 

Lichtenberger,  Henri,  his  ‘Henri  Heine,  Penseur,’  reviewed,  151. 

Loper,  G.  von,  his  ‘  Goethe’s  Faust  ’  reviewed,  178. 

Low,  Sidney,  and  Lloyd  C.  Sanders,  their  ‘  History  of  England 
during  the  Reign  of  Victoria  ’  reviewed,  248. 

Lysaght,  Sidney  Royse,  his  ‘  Her  Majesty’s  Rebels  ’  reviewed,  461: 
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M: 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  his  ‘  Tragedy  of  Dr.  Faustus  ’  reviewed,  178. 

Masson,  Maurice,  his  ‘  Fenelon  et  Madame  Guyon  ’  reAriewed,  273. 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  his  ‘  The  Guarded  Flame  ’  reviewed,  454. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  review  of  books  concerning,  28 — 
self-revelation  in  her  letters,  28 — her  early  years,  29-— meets 
Edward  Montagu,  30 — his  character,  31 — she  translates  the 
‘  Enchiridion  ’  of  Epictetus,  32 — marries  Edward  Montagu,  34 — 
neglected  by  him,  35 — her  ‘  Town  Eclogues,’  36 — sets  out  for 
Constantinople,  37 — life  at  Adrianople,  39 — and  at  Pera,  40 — 
entry  of  Turkey  into  European  pohtics,  41 — Montagu  recalled, 
42 — the  journey  home,  43 — settles  at  Twickenham  and  quarrels 
with  Pope,  44 — introduces  inoculation  for  small-pox,  45 — London 
friends,  45 — lampooned  by  Pope,  46 — sets  out  for  Italy,  46 — 
at  Venice,  47 — ^Horace  Walpole’s  letter  describing  her,  47 — 
Continental  ramblings,  48 — meets  her  son  at  Orange,  49 — returns 
to  Italy,  49 — residence  at  Gottolengo,  50 — her  reading,  51 — 
returns  to  England  to  die,  53. 

N. 

Nolhac,  Pierre  de,  his  ‘  La  Creation  de  Versailles  ’  reviewed,  130. 

P. 

Paley,  F.  A.,  his  ‘  Tragedies  of  .^chylus  ’  reviewed,  178. 

Parties  and  Politics,  531 — present  omnipotence  of  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  531 — need  for  deliberation  in  its  actions,  532 — advantages 
and  drawbacks  of  the  party  system,  533 — the  present  Ministry 
and  Opposition,  534 — the  true  interpretation  of  the  General 
Elections  of  1886,  535 — and  of  1906,  536 — contrast  between 
vehemence  of  party  politics  and  moderation  of  parliamentary 
action,  536 — the  hopes  of  prudent  men  on  each  side,  537 — the 
present  necessity  of  a  Middle  Party,  538 — the  late  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  538 — weight  of  his  influence  as  a  moderate  man,  539 — 

‘  Home  Rule  ’  and  ‘  Protection,’  540 — Lord  Cromer,  540 — 
important  results  obtained  in  the  past  by  a  combination  of  parties, 
542 — fundamental  questions  for  the  nation  to  decide,  542. 

Poston,  George,  her  ‘  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and  her  Times  ’ 
reviewed,  28. 

Pastoral  Industry  (The)  of  the  United  Kingdom,  309 — statistics  of 
live  stock.  Home  and  Colonial,  310 — increase  in  farm  horses, 
brood  mares,  etc.,  311 — fluctuations  in  horses  in  Ireland,  312 — 
exports  and  imports  of  horses,  313-4 — exports  of  stallions,  mares, 
and  geldings,  315 — increase  in  cattle  in  United  Elingdom,  316— 
number  and  value  of  cattle  imported  and  exported,  317-8 — 
fluctuations  in  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britam,  318 — and  in 
Ireland,  319 — number  and  value  of  sheep  imported  and  exported, 
319-20— fluctuations  in  number  of  pigs,  321 — decrease  of  arable 
and  increase  of  grass  land,  322 — annual  average  values  of  lands 
and  houses  assessed  to  income  tax,  324 — and  of  lands  assessed  to 
income  tax,  326 — gross  income  from  lands,  houses,  etc.,  326 — 
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acreage  of  crops  and  grass  occupied  by  tenants  and  owners,  327 — 
gross  income  from  occupation  of  lands,  328 — number  of  small 
holdings  in  England  and  Wales,  329 — Miss  Jebb’s  investigations 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  330 — in  the  Fen  districts,  331 — at  Bewdley, 
331 — at  Evesham  and  Wisbech,  332 — general  conclusions  as  to 
small  holdings,  333 — hopeful  outlook  for  pastoral  industry,  334. 

Patmore,  Coventry,  his  ‘  Principle  in  Art  ’  reviewed,  54. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders,  his  ‘  Janus  in  Modern  Life  ’  reviewed,  105. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  335 — Macaulay’s  ‘Edinburgh’ 
essays  on  him,  335 — numerous  authorities  made  accessible  since 
he  wrote,  336 — merits  and  demerits  of  Dr.  von  Ruville’s  book, 
337 — Mr.  Julian  Corbett’s  work,  338-40 — Miss  Kimball’s  edition  of 
Pitt’s  Colonial  correspondence,  340 — a  complete  biography  still 
needed,  341 — Pitt’s  early  life  and  marriage,  341 — happiness  of  his 
family  circle,  342  3 — constancy  of  his  political  friendships,  343-4 — 
his  thoroughness  in  acquiring  necessarjr  information,  344-5 — 
exception  taken  to  Mr.  Fortescue’s  opinion,  346 — the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  347 — his  hatred  of  the  Bourbons,  348 — his  employ¬ 
ment  of  subsidies,  349-50 — relations  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
350 — consciousness  of  his  right  to  lead,  351 — intensity  of  his 
patriotism,  352 — instances  of  his  catholic  trust  of  the  people,  353 
— resuscitates  the  Militia,  354 — upholds  principles  of  freedom  and 
tolerance  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  354-6 — his  position  as  orator 
and  War  Minister,  356  7. 

Plum-ptre,  Dean,  his  ‘  Commedia  and  Canzoniere  of  Dante  Alighieri  ’ 
reviewed,  398. 

Prior,  Edvoard  S.,  his  ‘  History  of  Gothic  Art  in  England  ’  reviewed, 
54. 

Q. 

Queen  Victoria  and  her  Ministers,  review  of  books  concerning,  248— 
anticipations  of  party  leaders  in  1837,  248 — the  Queen’s  unique 
position  in  Enghsh  history,  249  50 — Lord  Melbourne’s  advice, 
251 — her  inclinations  to  the  Whigs,  252 — the  ‘  Bedchamber 
plot,’  252 — differences  with  Palmerston,  253 — Tory  attitude  to 
Prince  Albert,  254 — The  Prince  and  English  politics,  254  5 — 
relations  between  the  Queen,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Peel,  255  -6 — 
letter  to  Peel  on  his  resignation,  257 — distrust  of  Palmerston, 
258 — sympathies  of  Russell,  Palmerston,  and  Gladstone  with 
Continental  Liberals,  259-  60— overthrow  of  monarchy  in  France, 
261 — letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  261 — the  Queen’s  dislike 
of  the  Whig  foreign  policy,  263 — Prince  Albert’s  memoranda 
on  the  subject,  264 — Palmerston’s  triumph,  265-6 — Palmerston 
approves  Louis  Napoleon’s  coup  d'etat  and  is  dismissed,  267 — he 
becomes  Premier,  269 — acute  differences  between  Crown  and 
Ministry  on  foreign  policy,  270-2. 

R. 

Radio-Telegraphy,  The  Politics  of,  465 — rapid  advance  in  science’of 
wireless  telegraphy,  465 — opposition  to  German  Emperor’s 
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proposal  for  an  international  convention,  466 — comparison  with 
early  days  of  submarine  cables,  467 — the  Marconi  Company’s 
attempted  monopoly,  467 — Sir  Edward  Sassoon’s  views,  468 — 

‘  Morning  Post  ’  article  on  ‘  German  Aims,’  469 — Marconi  Com¬ 
pany’s  circular,  469 — meeting  of  the  Conference,  470 — Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton’s  approval  of  the  Convention,  471 — House  of  Commons 
Select  Committee  appointed,  472 — its  conclusions,  473 — strategic 
aspect  of  the  subject,  474 — commercial  interests,  475 — Admiralty 
and  Post  Office  relations  with  the  Marconi  Company,  476 — 
injustice  of  the  Marconi  claims,  477 — beneficial  results  of  competi¬ 
tion,  478 — Mr.  Cuthbert  Hall’s  arguments,  479 — different  systems 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  480 — notable  pioneers  in  the  science, 
481 — various  methods  of  radio-telegraphy,  482 — Professor  J.  A. 
Fleming’s  memorandum,  483 — summary  of  the  main  conclusions 
arrived  at,  486. 

Religion  in  Literature,  review  of  works  concerning,  178 — the  Greek 
drama  the  palmary  example  of  a  religious  literature,  178 — the 
Elizabethans  :  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  compared, 
179 — ‘  religion  ’  defined  as  ‘  the  sense  of  the  supernatural,’  180 — 
difference  between  rdigio  and  sacrum,  180 — the  teachings  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  181 — religiosity  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
Greek  drama,  182 — the  literary  influence  a  disturbing  one,  182 — 
the  ‘  Oedipus  Rex,’  183 — analysis  and  philosophy  of  the  ‘  Eume- 
nides  ’  and  the  ‘  Oedipus  Coloneus,’  184-7 — didactic,  as  opposed 
to  devotional,  literature:  Wordsworth,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Milton, 
Dante,  187 — the  Caroline  religious  lyrists,  188 — modern  drama 
or  fiction  derives  rather  from  Greek  comedy  than  Greek  tragedy, 
188  —  Lear  ■  and  Oedipus  compared,  189  —  Shakespeare’s 
religious  attitude  enigmatical,  190-2 — Marlowe’s  ‘  Faustus,’  192-3 
— the  lesser  dramatists,  194 — Milton’s  ‘  Samson  Agonistes,’  196 — 
Tolstoi’s  ‘  Powers  of  Darkness,’  196-8 — Goethe’s  ‘Faust,’  198-9 — 
modem  writers :  Carlyle  and  Coleridge,  Maurice  and  Kingsley, 
Miss  Sewell  and  Miss  Yonge,  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  Pater,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phiy  Ward,  Fogazzaro,  2(W-2. 

Ruskin,  John,  his  ‘  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ’  reviewed,  54. 

Ruville,  Albert  von,  his  ‘  William  Pitt,  Graf  von  Chatham  ’  reviewed, 
336. 

S. 

Schotd,  0.  D.  J.,  his  ‘  Anna  Maria  v.  Schiirmann  ’  reviewed,  358. 

Schurmann,  A.  M.  von,  her  ‘  Eukleria  ’  and  ‘  Opuscula  ’  reviewed, 
358. 

Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  his  ‘  Lectures  on  Mediaeval  Architecture  ’  reviewed, 
54. 

Shakespeare,  The  Works  of,  ed.  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
reviewed,  178. 

Shaw,  Fred  Q.,  his  ‘  Science  of  Dry-Fly  Fishing  and  Salmon  Fly 
Casting  ’  reviewed,  378. 

Shorthouse,  J.  H.,  his  ‘  John  Inglesant  ’  reviewed,  178j 

Sinclair,  May,  her  ‘  The  Helpmate  ’  reviewed,  459. 
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Sheat,  IF.  IF.,  his  ‘  Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ’  reviewed, 
398. 

Snaith,  J.  C,,  his  ‘  Henry  Northcote  *  and  ‘  William  Jordan,  Jimior  ’ 
reviewed,  456  8, 

Socialism,  The  Fallacies  of,  105 — gradual  triumph  of  logic  over  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  105 — sociology  the  youngest  of 
the  sciences,  106 — both  Socialists  and  Individualists  aim  at  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  107 — the  competitive 
principle,  108 — the  different  functions  of  capital  and  labour,  109 — 
the  ‘  right  to  work,’  1 10 — the  concomitant  rise  in  England  of 
Imperialism  and  Socialism,  111 — comparison  of  Socialist  with 
metaphysical  schemers,  112 — Socialistic  legislation  already  passed, 
113 — a  perfect  society  postulates  a  perfect  human  character,  114 — 
Socialist  schemes  ruinous  to  progress  of  the  community,  115 — 
Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome,  116 — 
Socialistic  trust  in  perfectibility  of  human  nature  unwarranted, 
117 — Mr.  Kirkup  on  the  ‘  dumping  ’  of  American  goods,  118 — 
close  connexion  between  Socialism  and  tariff  reform,  119 — pro¬ 
bable  spread  of  co-(merative  movement,  120 — J.  S.  Mill  on  the 
system,  121 — the  I.L.P.  programme,  122-25 — Socialism  incom¬ 
patible  with  individual  liberty,  125 — the  gospel  of  hard  work, 
126 — Mr.  Harold  Cox’s  views,  127 — old-age  pensions,  128 — the 
lines  of  future  advance,  129. 

Subject  Races,  The  Government  of :  comparison  between  the  Roman 
and  the  British  Empires,  1 — the  Imperialist  profession  of  faith,  2 
— six  causes  of  Rome’s  decline  and  fall,  3 — disintegrating  effect 
of  Christianity,  4 — philanthropic  and  commercial  imperialism 
contrasted,  5-7 — success  of  Anglo-Saxon  individualism,  7-9 — 
present  danger  of  democratic  tyranny,  10 — local  revenues  must 
be  emended  locally,  1 1 — Colonies  must  control  their  own  finances, 
12 — British  free  institutions  unsuited  to  the  East,  12-14 — the 
‘  particularist  ’  and  ‘  communitarian  ’  systems  compared,  14-15 — 
safeguards  against  over-centralisation  in  Indian  affairs,  16-17 — 
‘  barbarous  ’  fiscal  principles  of  Rome,  18 — the  ultra-scientific 
British  system,  19 — the  land-tax  in  the  East,  20-23 — Indian 
taxation,  23 — stability  of  British  rule  in  India  rests  on  the  con¬ 
tentment  of  the  masses,  25 — the  Christian  moral  code  must  be  the 
basis  of  our  policy,  26, 

Swarte,  Victor  ae,  his  ‘  Descartes  :  Directeur  Spirituel  ’  reviewed,  358. 

T. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Leo,  his  ‘  The  Powers  of  Darkness  ’  reviewed,  178. 

U. 

Ugliness  in  Fiction,  On,  440 — the  modem  cult  of  ugliness  in  art  and 
literature,  440 — bad  eminence  of  our  age  in  this  respect,  441 — 
better  sense  of  proportion  in  earlier  literature,  442 — originaUty 
the  besetting  passion  of  the  second-rate,  442 — duty  of  writers 
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to  respect  themselves  and  their  art,  443 — the  prevalent  desire 
to  achieve  a  tour  de  force,  444 — the  maxim  ‘  Art  for  Art,’  444 — 
brief  analysis  of  plots  in  this  article  justified,  445 — Mrs.  Woods’s 
‘  Village  Tragedy,’  446— and  ‘  Wild  Justice,’  447 — Mr,  Hardy’s 
‘  An  Imaginative  Woman,’  448 — ‘  The  Withered  Arm,’  449 — and 
‘  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles,’  451 — H.  Vachell’s  ‘  Brothers,’  452 — 
Maxwell  Gray’s  ‘  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,’  453 — W,  H.  Maxwell’s 
‘  The  Guarded  Flame,’  454 — John  Galsworthy’s  ‘  Man  of  Property,’ 
456 — J.  C.  Snaith’s  ‘  Henry  Northcote,’  456 — and  ‘  William 
Jordan,  Junior,’  458 — Joseph  Conrad’s  ‘  The  Secret  Agent,’  458 — 
May  Sinclair’s  ‘  The  Helpmate,’  459 — S.  R.  Lysaght’s  ‘  Her 
Majesty’s  Rebels,’  461 — Hon.  Mrs.  Grosvenor’s  ‘  The  Thornton 
Device,’  462 — remonstrance  with  writers  of  this  school,  463. 

V. 

VacheU,  H.,  his  ‘  Brothers  ’  reviewed,  452. 

Versailles,  review  of  books  concerning,  130 — Napoleon’s  opinion 
of  Louis  XIV.,  130 — Louis  XIII.’s  'petU  ch  ateau  at  Versailles,  131 
— Louis  XIV.  begins  to  enlarge  it,  133 — fetes  in  honour  of  Louise 
de  la  Valliere,  133-4 — Colbert  pleads  for  the  Louvre,  135 — 
designs  of  Le  Vau  and  Le  Brun,  136 — Mansart’s  additions,  137 — 
he  co-operates  with  Le  Notre  in  laying  out  the  gardens, 
139 — perpetual  alterations,  140 — the  water  machine  at  Marly, 
141 — vast  expenditure  upon  Versailles,  142 — court  etiquette 
under  the  ancien  regime,  143-5 — the  period  of  Louis  XV.  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  146 — Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
147 — the  march  of  the  Paris  mob,  148 — vicissitudes  of  the  palace 
since  the  Revolution,  148-150. 

W. 

Westlake,  John,  his  ‘  International  Law,  Part  II.  War,’  reviewed, 
224. 

Woods,  Margaret  L.,  her  ‘  Village  Tragedy  ’  and  ‘  Wild  Justice  ’ 
reviewed,  446-8. 
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